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ABSTRACT 

The National Center for Education Statistics gathers 
and produces statistics and other information on the status and 
progress of education in the United States. In 1988, the center 
published the indicators in three volumes, the first two on "The 
Condition of Education" at the elementary and secondary level and at 
the postsecondary level, respectively. This third volume Includes the 
indicators from both of the eailier volumes, along with all the 
technical supporting data, supplemental information, and data 
sources. For elementary and seconJlary education, data are presented 
from the most recent (1986) administration of the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) . These include indicators for student 
performance; high school completion; fiscal and human resources; 
student characteristics; learning environment; perceptions of 
students, staff, and public; and graduation requirements. The section 
on postsecondary education includes indicators for student 
performance, degrees conferred, degrees and fields of study 
categorized by race emd ethnicity, fiscal resources and allocations, 
and student characteristics. Appended are tables and supplementary 
notes keyed by number to the indicators, a list of data sources, a 
glossary, and an index. (TE) 
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Commit doner's Statement 



The National Center for Education Statistics gathers and publishes statistics and 
other information on the status and progress of education in the United States. 
The Federal authorization for these activities (first enacted in 1867) states that 
the Center will "collect, collate, and from time to time, report full and complete 
statistics on the conditions of education in the United States." A later provision 
(sec. 406 (dXIKC) of the General tducation Provisions Act) mandated an annual 
statistical report from the Secretary of Education on the subject. The Condition 
of Education 1988 report is the 14th under that mandate. 7988 Education Indicators 
is the companion piece to that report. 

in the past, the data in these reports were organized into chapters dealing with 
broad topics in education and featured over 100 charts, together with extensive 
tabular material. To present the current status of education in a more succinct 
and accessible way, we began with the 1986 edition of The Condition of Education 
to present selected statistical information in the form of education "indicators"- 
key data that measure the "health" of education or its trends. These indicators 
derive from studies carried out by the Center as well as from surveys conducted 
elsewhere, both within and outside of the Federal Government. The data are the 
most current, valid, and representative education statistics available in America 
today for the subjects and issues with which they deal. No more than 40-50 indi- 
cators will be presented in a given year. 

This year, the Center has chosen to publish the indicators in three volumes. The 
Condition of Education report encompasses the first two volumes, one address- 
ing elementary and secondary education and one on postsecondary education. 
7988 Education Indicators includes the indicators from both of these volumes, plus 
ail the technical supporting data, supplemental information, and data sources.* 

For elementary and secondary education, we present data from the most recent 
(1986) administration of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
including indicators on reading skills, knowledge of history and literature, and com- 
puter competency. Another NAEP indicator correlates indices of school climate 
and reading performance. This report also contains analyses of data from the 
Center's most recent public and private school surveys. From the new National 
Survey oi cicience and Mathematics Education conducted by the National Science 
Foundation, information has been compiled on the difficulty of hiring fully qualified 
high school teachers, as well as on the availability of advanced mathematics and 
science courses in high school. 

For postsecondary education, we are presenting for the first time as indicators 
statistics on degrees earned by foreign students; degrees earned by race and 
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ethnicity; field of study by race/e^hnicity; expenditures on research and devb'op* 
ment in higher education institutions; the allocation of expenditures and tuition; 
and trends in college faculty salaries. Moreover, the report contains measures of 
literacy anfK>ng coliege students and graduates derived from NAEP. Indicators that 
use data from the most recent administration of the Higher Education General 
Information Survey (HEGIS) are also included. 

Despite all the new material, however, our goal has not been to develop ever more 
indicators. Rather, the purpose is to identify a basic set of indicators that can be 
repeated with updated information each year. These basic indicators would be 
supplemented annually by indicators based on infrequent or one-time studies. Most 
indicators in the elementary and secondary education section derive from com- 
prehensive time series and th us have appeared in one form or another in previous 
reports. By contrast, the basic set of postsecondary indicators is still under develop- 
ment, though this report considerably expands the breadth of postsecondary 
information covered for that sector. 

In future editions, the utility of this report should increase as more diverse data 
of high quality become available, especially as new time series can be constructed. 
Wb have already developed an expanded and wore valid data base for 'ementary 
and secondary education. This major new national and State level education data 
collection effort, the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), is now underway. Future 
reports will present results from SASS, including comparisons between public and 
private schools in a number of areas. 

Concurrently, the Center is also revising basic data collections on the universe 
of public schools in the Common Core of Data. Data collections will be more com- 
plete and more timely The Center also has initiated a new longitudinal study of 
eighth graders-the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988-that will pro- 
vide data on the effects of both public and private high schooL. 

The Center is now planning a second iteration of the National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Survey to be fielded in 1990. Data from the first cyde (1987) will be 
available in 1989. Data collection is already underway from more higher educa- 
tion institutions than the traditional 2- and 4-year colleges and universities. This 
expanded survey is called the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS). Information from this broader group of institutions will give the educa- 
tion community a clearer picture of what is happening in postsecondary educa- 
tion. Data from IPEDS will be available for the first time in reports to be issued 
by the Center this year. 



in developing indicators, the Center has participated in a widening national discus- 
sion about the tyoes of measures that are useful in monitoring the progress of 
education. A number of local education agencies and States, such as California 
and Connecticut, are monitoring their refonn agendas through education indicators. 
At the national level, the Council o. Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) seeks 
to have consistent reporting by the States on a number of indicators that CCSSO 
has identified. The National Science Foundation (NSF) introduced education indi- 
cators on science and mathematics in the 1985 edition of its biennial report. 
Science Indicators, and in 1987 published a major report entitled Indicator S/stent$ 
for Monitoring Mathematics and Science Education. The guidance in that report, 
both on suggested theoretical models and on the content of recommended indi- 
cators, is applicable to education indicators in areas other than precollege 
mathematics and science. That publication was followed by further analyses from 
the National Academy of Sciences in a 1988 report entitled Impro^fing Indicators 
of the Quality of Science and Mathematics Education in Grades 

The Center also has convened its own meetings of researchers and practitioners 
to guide its efforts. The final selection of Indicators presented in this volume has 
been based on substantial advice and consuiiation. They represent, therefore, a 
professional judgment as to what are the most critical measures of the ''health" 
of education, tempered by the sometimes harsh limitations of available data. 

Finally, thf) format of Indicators is designed to present statistical information in 
an accessible manner for a general audience. Last year we took steps to obtain 
advice on structure and format from researchers and practitioners in education 
throughout the country. Their advice is reflected in the layoMt and charts on these 
pages. Specifically, we have adopted a more journalistic style in the narratives 
and have placed the tables supporting each indicator chart in the appendix. 

I hope you fine the material helpful and invite you to send ug comments on how 
to mak<) future editions even more useful. 

Emerson J. Elliott 
Acting Commissioner 



'Comparisons cited in the text based upon sample data are statistically significant at the 0.05 level 
of significance, unless otherwise stated. This report also contains star>dard error tables for sample data. 
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1988 Education Indicators was prepared in the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), by 
the Condition of Education Division under the general supervision of Paul R. Hall, 
division director. 

Joyce D Stern, the division's Team Leader for Indicator Development, directed 
the development and production of this edition. Marjorie O. Chandler, head of the 
Education and Employment Team, provided assistance throughout. Mary Frase 
was consulted for technical guidance. 

The following Condition of Education Division staff played important roles in pro- 
ducing indicators for this edition: Sharon A. Bobbitt derived original new indicators 
from the National Science F=6undation's National Survey of Science and Mathe- 
matics Education and from the Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher. 
She also updated and redrafted the bulk of the elementary and secondary educa- 
tion indicators continued from last year. In additk>n. Dr. Bobbitt provided computer 
expertise in transferring the manuscript on disk to the printing contractor and in 
designing many original indicator charts. 

Rom National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) data, Audrey Pendleton 
prepared the drafts of the new elementary and secondary education indicators 
on history and literature test performance, and on reading scores. The latter 
included an original analysis correlating school climate and NAEP reading perfor- 
mance. She also drafted the postsecondary indicator on literacy among college 
students and graduates. Joyce Stern prepared the NAEP computer indicator and 
the new indicator on school discipline problems. Lisa Avallone developed the indi- 
cator on enrollment in special education programs. 

Qayle Thompson Rogers devetoped and produced all but one of the new indicators 
in postsecondary education. These cover spending on research and development 
in institutions in higher education, earnings of young adults by educational attain- 
ment, US. degrees earned by foreign students, degrees earned and field of study 
by race/ethnicity, changes in per student expenditures and tuition levels, and trends 
in faculty salaries. Clifford Adelman of the Office of Research in OERI designed 
and drafted the indicator on Graduate Record Examination scores. Curtis Baker 
updated and redrafted the remaining postsecondary education indicators and 
several elementary and secondary indicators. Jan Ancarrow assisted in the 
research on several new elementary/secondary indicators. Debra Gerald and Paul 
Horn provided projection data. Thomas Snyder provided updated information for 
most of the continuing indicators. Brenda M. Wade typed most of the supporting 
tables and other extensive portions of the manuscript, as well as providing 



substantial general secretaria! support services. Carmelita Stevenson also pro- 
vided typing assistance. 



The contributions of many NCES staff outside the Condition of Education Divi- 
sion are also gratefully acknowledged. Data, reviews, or other assistance were 
provided by Judith M. Carpenter, Milton Chorvinsky, William Fbwlei, Martin M. 
Frankel, Sandra C. Garcia, Charles Hammer, Susan T Hill, Roslyn A. Korb, Elaine 
Kroe, Carlyle Maw, Paul Mertins, Eugene Owen, Mary Papageorgiou, Samuel 
Peng, and Peter Stowe. 

From the Office of Research in OERI, critiques and valuable suggestions were 
provided by Sally B. Kilgore, Director, and Clifford Adelman, James C. Carper, 
Eleanor Chiogioji, Salvatore Corrallo, James Fox, Rita Foy, Conrad Katzenmeyer, 
Martin E. Orland, Doris Redfield, Judy Segal, Ram N. Singh, Anne Sweet, John 
Taylor and Duc-le To. 

Lance Ferderer from Information Services (IS) of OERI provided invaluable editing 
assistance throughout the drafting of this publication. Together with Joyce Stem, 
Sharon BobbKt, and Gayle Rogers, he contributed to the design and development 
of the new, popular style format in whk:h this report is presented. Margery Martin 
of IS also gave many useful editing suggestions. 

Elsewhere in the Department, manuscript review and suggestions were obtained 
from Valena White Plisko and Alan Ginsburg (Office of Planning, Budget, and 
Analysis), Robert Marshall (Offtoe of Vocational and Adult Education), Susan 
Thompson Hoffman (Office of Special Educatton and Rehabilitative Services), Amy 
Schwartz (Office of the General Counsel), and Dwight Crum (Office of Private 
Education). 

From outside of the Department of Education, the following people provided inval- 
uable help in the collectton and interpretation of data: Rtohard Berry, Mary Golladay 
and Marge Machen from the National Science Foundation; Wayne Howe and 
William Smith from the Bureau of Labor Statistics; Iris Weiss from Horizon 
Research, Inc.; and Paul Siegel and Wendy Bruno from the Bureau of the Census. 

Several individuals served as invited external peer reviewers and raised critical 
issues for consideratton. They were: Charles V. Brady, Associate Director of the 
Catholic Conference of Illinois; John W. Evans of PACE at the University of Califor- 
nia; Mary Golladay of the National Science Foundatton; Willis D. Hawley, Dean 
of Peabody College, Vanderbilt University; Marsha Levine and Jewell Gould of the 
American Federation of Teachers; Jeannie Oakes of the RAND Corporation; Peter 
Prowda, Coordinator of Research &^rvices with the Connecticut State Depart- 
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ment of Education; and Emily Wurtz with Programs for the Improvement of Prac- 
tice in OERi. 



Charles Cowan, Chief Statistician, NCES, and his assistant, Donald Malec, offered 
valued technical guidance. For the perspective and original ideas they contributed 
throughout the development of the report, grateful acknowledgment is extended 
to Chester E. Finn, Jr., Assistant Secretary for OERi; Bruno Manno, Chief of Staff 
for OERI; and Emerson J. Elliott, NCES Acting Comrrissioner. 



NOTE: These ackncM ledgments recognize those who developed new indicators for this report and 
who updated Indicators repeated from the 1986 and 1987 editions of 77w ConMonofEdt^Jtion. Mention 
Is not made of those who contributed to the initial development of continuing Indicators and who were 
identified in those editions of The Condition. 
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XXV 



Indicators of Elementary and Secondary Education 




Overview 



Introduction 



The educi ♦ jn scene today may be characterized by i;^ dynamism and ferment. 
Since the early 1980s, the country has become increasingly aware of the range 
of critical issues facing its schoolo. They are nationwide in scope and include prob- 
lems of declining academic performance, concerns about teacher qualifications 
and availability, reports of drugs and violence in the schools, and observattons of 
declining involvement of parents in the education of their children. These issues 
have serbus implications, not only for the effective operation of the schools but 
fbr future individual employment and US. economic competitiveness, and ultimately 
for the kind of society that is emerging. 

The Nation has responded to this situation by renewing its commitment to ex- 
cellence. The extent of this commitment constitutes a major reform movement in 
education, one involving government at all levels, school officials and teachers, 
institutions of highei education, as well as interested laymen. Reforms include ex- 
panded academic programs for students, efforts to improve the safety of the 
schools, increased requirements for high school graduation, and ne^ • approaches 
to attract better-qualified individuals into the teaching profession. 

The indicators presented in this section touch on many of issues in elementary and 
secondary education today. They are discussed below under five mayor headings: 
(1) :.chool enrollment; (2) support; (3) the teaching profession; (4) school environ- 
ment; and (5) outcomes of schooling. 



School Enrollment 



The basic component of any school system is student enrollment. It generates the 
need for instructional programs, teachers, administrators, and buildings. Forecasts 
of future enrollments are essential for decisions pertaining to budgeting and overall 
policy. The "baby boom echo" that caused elementary school enrollment to rise 
in 1 985 is projected to continue rising through the mid-1 990s. The number of these 
students is expected to go from 28 million in 1987 to 30.8 million by 1997. Secon- 
dary school enrollment will continue to decline for several more years. The number 
of secondary school students will drop to 11.4 million by 1990, when it will then 
begin to rise. It will reach 13 million by 1997 (Indicator 1:17). 

Freedom of choice in educating one's children is a tradition dating back to this 
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countr/s colonial period. In the fall of 1986, private school was an alternative 
selected by the parents of some 4.8 nfiillion students in kindergarten through 12th 
grade. Enrollment of private school children as a proportion of total student enroll- 
ment has been generally stable at about 10 percent since 1970 {Indicator 1:16). 

in addition to taking into account aggregate demographic infomiation, schools must 
plan for different types of students. One such group is the population requiring 
special education (Indicator 1:18). Since 1979, the number of children identified 
under the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) as requiring 
special education has risen from 3.9 milliori to 4.4 million in 1986. The increase 
has been due primarily to the number of students categorized as learning disabled. 



Support for Public Schools 



Expenditures and Revenues: Schools require financial resources to pay for pro- 
grams, staff, and facilities, indicators that describe support for schools can be por- 
trayed in several ways. Virtually all available measures displsy phenomenal growth 
in financial resources directed to public schools. For example, average expend- 
itures per pupi! (current and total) have grown dramatically between school years 
1949-50 and 1985-86. When adjusted for inflation, current expenditures per pupil 
more than tripled in that time period (Indicator 1:8). 

Another way to calculate the proportion of fiscal resources directed to the public 
schools is to create a composite index to account for a range of factors. One such 
measure (Indicator 1:10) examines the proportion of personal income directed to 
the public schools and takes into account the relative size of the school-age popula- 
tion. As computed this way, support for public education is also shov^ n to have risen 
substantially over the years. 

An interesting perspective on finances is provided by examining trends in public 
school revenues derived from the different jurisdictional levels— Federal, State, and 
local (Indicator 1:9). A pattern has emerged that reflects changing perceptions of 
role and the changing ability of different levels of government to raise funds for 
education. While from 1920 to 1974 local governments provided the bulk of all 
revenues for public schools, over that period the proportion of this local support 
dropped by neariy half. It now stands at an estimated 44 percent of all public school 
revenues. At the came time, the State share rose fairly steadily, going from just 
16.5 percent in 1920 to an estimated SO percent in 1987. The Federal share has 
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historically been small, never more than 10 percent, in school year 1986-87 it was 
about 6 percent. 

As States and localities have moved to fund reform initiatives, there has been a 
continuing interest in the linit between greater financial investment and increas- 
ed student performance. However, research on this association is inconclusive; par- 
ticularly lacking is Itnowledge of how more effective schools target their funds. 

Public Opinion: The investment in public education is ultimately determined by 
taxpayers who register their interests and concerns at the ballot box, whether for 
school board menribers or for local. State, and national political figures. As the 
resource indicators in this voUime show, the American people have provided in- 
creased financial support for ths public schools. Citizens are now registering a ris- 
ing confidence in them. For examo'e, in 1987, respondents gave local public 
schools a higher grade than they had given in the decade since the Gallup organi- 
zation began asking the public to grade the schools (Indicator 1:23). Nevertheless, 
this grade (a C-i-) remains undistinguished. 



The Teaching Profession 



Staff: School enrollment trends help drive budget allocations, including the deci- 
sion to hire additional teachers. Another major factor affecting new hiring is, of 
course, staff turnover, i.e., the need to replace teachers who have retired or taken 
other jobs. Projecting this need into tht> 1990s (Indicator 1:14) is useful to school 
officials who must plan recruitment efforts and to policymakers debating ways to 
make the profession more attractive lo prospective teachers. It is estimated that 
the annual need for new hiring will go from 128,000 teachers next fall to 174,000 
in 1995 before leveling off. The rate of growth in the demand for new hires at the 
secondary level will outpace that at the earlier grades. However, the total number 
of new hires at the elementary school level will remain substantially greater than 
at the secondary level throughout the period. 

The number of students a teacher is expected to teach also affects expenditures 
and hiring. One measure of the relationship between the number of teachers and 
the number of students is class size, that is, the average number of students a 
teacher faces in a classroom. Another measure is pupil/teacher ratio. In this sec- 
ond measure, all full-time teachers are counted, including those such as art and 
music teachers who do not have regular classroom assignments (Indicator 1:13). 
Data show that pupilAeacher ratios in public and private schools are similar In both 
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sectors, elementary schools had considerably higher ratios than secondary 
schools, and larger schools enrolled more students per teacher. Other data col- 
lected using different methodologies show that there has been a long-tenn trend 
to fewer students per teacher. 

In addition to variations in the type and number of students enrolled, other factors 
such as legislative mandates for special programs, reporting requirements, and 
policy changes may affect the type of staff hired by the public schools. For exam- 
ple, since 1959-60, the number of staff employed in public schools more than 
doubled -from about 2 million to a little over 4 million. The hiring of more admin- 
istrative and support staff during the period has translated into a lower proportion 
of teachers to total staff-down from 65 percent to 53 percent (mdicator 1:11). 

Salaries: The largest single expense for schools is teacher salaries In recent years, 
some have argued that to improve the quality of the teaching force, teacher salaries 
must rise. This view has resulted in a marked increase of 18 percent in the real 
value of teacher salaries nationally since school year 1980^1 . After a decline during 
the 1970s, the purchasing power of teacher salaries rebounded in 1987 to the level 
of the early 1970s (Indicator 1:12), 

Ouaiity: Increasing teachers' salaries is but one perceived way to achieve the goal 
of irr iroving teacher quality. As another measure, most States are now in the pro- 
cess of requiring that teachers pass a competency test as a prerequisite for cer- 
tification (Indicator 1:26). At the National level, the Carnegie Forum on Education 
and the Economy has proposed the development of standards covering subject 
matter, education courses, and teaching performance.^ Affecting this area will be 
on-going research at teacher training institutions and debate by policymakers on 
what teachers should know and be able to do. States and localities also are ex- 
perimenting with a variety of career roles and responsibilities for teachers, as well 
as with alternative certification requirements. Under the latter programs, States 
authorize schools to employ as teachers noncertified individuals with at least a 
bachelor's degree and concurrently offer special training leading to eligibility for 
a standard teacher credential.^ The purpose of all these measures is to enhance 
the general professionalism of the field and thereby attract and retain higher quality 



1 Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, A Nation Prepared, 1986 

2 Nancy E. Adelman, Ar) Exploratory Study of Teacher Alternative Certification and Retraining Programs, 
U.S. Department of Education (Washington, D.C : 1986). 
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personnel. As these iipproaches are refined and c^in wider acceptance, new and 
more sophisticated indices on teachers should emerge. 

Additional teachers may be needed in the next decade because of departing 
teachers and expanding enrollments. Responding to this need could undermine 
efforts to improve the quality of the teaching force. Shortages already identified 
in some parts of the country and in some fields could become more widespread. 
For example, some principals reported their schools had difficulty hiring fully 
qualified teachers In school year 1985^ {Indicator 7.-75). Problems were particular- 
ly acute in rural schools and small schools, and for the fields of science and foreign 
languages. Such findings are important to policymakers and school officials design- 
ing teaching incentives, to those setting salary scales, and to officials responsi- 
ble for training teachers. They also may help college students decide on a course 
of study or career plan. 



The School Environment 



Schooi Setting: The dynamic of schooling is affected by more than either fiscal 
allocations or the teaching force. Safety in the schools and the general school 
climate can profoundly affect conditions for learning. These areas have been given 
considerable attention in recent years. Concerns have been voiced about the levels 
of disruption by misbehaving students, the incidence of crime on or near the school 
grounds, and the availability of drugs. There also has been research evidence 
documenting the common sense notion that certain positive environmental char- 
acteristics of an educational institution correlate with improved student academic 
performance. 

In one survey of student conduct in 1987. public school teachers reported a 
substantial increase in disruptive behavior by students over the last 5 years (In- 
dicator 1:191 At the same time, teachers indicated that school policies for dealing 
with problems of student behavior have much improved since 1980. However, only 
half felt policies in their schools were applied consistently. 

Another problem, which many feel threatens the well-being of American society, 
is drug and alcohol abuse. Indeed, a 1987 survey of U.S. high school seniors in- 
dicated that despite modest declines in recent years, the use of drugs and alcohol 
remains widespread among young adults in this country {Indicator 1:20). For ex- 
ample, over half of high school seniors reported they had tried an illegal substance 
at some point in their lives, while 9 out of 10 reported using alcohol. These 
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sub^»ances alter the ability to think and to learn. The survey reveals that they are 
affecting very large numbers of students. 

Research on effective schools suggests that schools with positive climates pro- 
mote student academic achievement. While the details of what constitutes a 
positive climate vary from study to study, there is some agreement. One compo- 
nent frequently identified is a safe, orderly environment. Consistent with this thesis 
is the finding that students from schools whose principals reported numerous prob- 
lems (such as absenteeism and vandalism) had lower reading scores than students 
from schools where such problems were not as prevalent {Indicator 1:21). This find- 
ing has implications for school policy by demonstrating once again that school 
climate is associated with learning. 

Problems such as poor academic performance and disruptive behavior have a 
variety of causes. How these problems are addressed in the schools may be deter- 
mined in part by an assessment of the causes. Shedding some light on this situa- 
tion is Indicator 1:22, which portrays the perceptions of teachers and parents. Over 
half of the ieachers surveyed thought the major reason students have difficulty in 
school is because too many children are left alone after school. In addition, over 
80 percent of the teachers said that having parents spend more time with their 
crtldren would "help a lof to improve education. Of all possible choices, this home- 
based remedy got the largest support from the teachers. The most popular remedy 
with parents (88 percent) was that the school notify parents immediately about prob- 
lems involving their child. Having parents limit television until all homework was 
finished was the second most popular choice of both parents and teachers. 

Graduation Requirements/Course Availability: One criticism of the schools in 
the early years of the current reform movement was that their expectations for 
students' academic performance had become too low. The National Commission 
on Excellence in Education, for example, charged in 1983 that the high school cur- 
riculum had become "diluted and diffuse." One major response by the States and 
individual school districts to that criticism was to increase the graduation re- 
quirements for high school students. Between 1980 and 1986, 39 States increased 
these requirements. 

Graduation requirements in public and private high schools are contrasted in In- 
dicator 1:24. By the mid-1980s, both types of schools approximated the 4-year re- 
quirement for English and the 3-year requirement for social studies that were 
recommended by the Commission, but public school requirements in mathematics 
and science remained considerably lower than either private school requirements 
or the 3 years for each subject recommended by the Commission. 
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White requirements are a major factor in determining what courses high school 
students take, an important constraint is whether courses are offered. During 
school year 1985-86. most schools, regardless of size, offered biology courses 
but Chemistry and physics courses were considerably less likely to be offered in 
small high schools (fewer than 800 students) than in medium or large schools 
Calcu us. considered essential preparation for science and mathematics study at 
the coHege level, was not widely available: only about 30 percent of all high schools 
offered it {Indicator 1:25). These findings have long-term implications for an ade- 
quately trained scientific workforce and for this country's ability to competb sur- 
cessfu ly in the international arena with other developed and technically 
sophisticated countries. ' 



Outcomes of Schooling 



Americas citizens naturally hope that t;.e investment they make in educating Amer- 
rcan children will yield successive generations of individuals who can lead produc- 
tive hves and contribute to society. Measures of the long-term results remain 
inadequate, but steps have been taken in recent years at lenst to document 
students knowledge and skills. Equipped with such information, teachers ad- 
ministrators, parents, policymakers, and legislators may assess the efforts put in- 
to education and determine if changes are needed. 

JJ?co?"^'®l':'°"*"y mandated National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(IMAEP) penodically tests nationally representative samples of students in key sub- 

?. "^^^ °' reading, mathematics, history 

and literature, and computer skills demonstrate, without exception, the need for 
considerable improvement by American students at all grade levels in a range of 
academic skills and disciplines. -"ywi 

Reading skills are considered basic to the education process. In assessing reading - 
achievement in school year 1985-86. NAEP asked students to read prose passages 
and answer questions about them. Indiceior 1:1 compares the average reading per- 
formance of white, black, ar d Hispanic students in grades 3, 7. and 1 1 . It shows 
that black and Hispanic students performed below white students at ail grade levels 
All students had difficulty in tasks requiring them to write and defend or elaborate 
upon what they had read. "lauuittw 

Trend information is available on the performance of 9-. 13-. and 17-year-olds on 
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NAEP mathematics tests administered in 1973. 1978. 1982. and 1986 {Indicator 
1:2), In 1986. 9-year-olds showed significant improvement. Seventeen-year-olds 
also improved. They scored higher in 1986 than their counterparts in both 1978 
and 1982. but their scores were lower than the estimated levels of 1973. Despite 
improvements noted, scores remain low. For example, few older students scored 
at the upper end of the scale, which required the ability to do multistep problem 
solving and algebra. 

In 1985-86. NAEP tests in both history and literature were administered to h^gh 
school juniors {Indicator 1:3), While over 80 percent of the students responded cor- 
rectly to questions involving pioneers in technology, slaveiy. the Bill of Rights. 
Shakespeare, and the Bible, less than 30 percent correctly answered questions 
dealing with recent history and modern works of literature. 

In 1985-86, for the first time ever. NAEP assessed computer competence of 
students. Questions covered computer technology, computer applications (such 
as word processing and graphics), and computer programming. Students answered 
fewer than half the questions correctly; even the average of those who had a com- 
puter at home and who studied computers in school was below 50 percent cor- 
rect {Indicator 1:4), With the increasing shift to a computer-based technology in 
work places throughout the "*orld. these findings are of interest to education 
policymakers and school officials alike. 

NAEP data are valuable benchmarks in assessing student performance. However. 
NAEP does have its limitations: sampling is currently inadequate for State-by-State 
comparisons; knowledge of particular subjects (e.g., science and writing) has been 
assessed infrequently; and the subjects students take are not ascertained. These 
problems are well known. As steps are being taken to address them, future in- 
dicators based on NAEP will grow in significance.^ 

Another source of information about learning outcomes is college admissions tests 
{Indicator 1:5). Either the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or the test developed by 
the American College Testing program (ACT) is generally taken as part of the col- 
lege application process. Total SAT scores (verbal and mathematics tests com- 
bined) have held steady mce 1985, when declining scores rebounded to their 1975 
level of 906. However, they remain well below the 1963 score of 980 just before 



3 For a discussion of recommended changes m future NAEP assessments, see National Academy of 
Education, Tihe Nation's Report Card: tmprovmg the Assessement of Student Achievement, (Cambridge, 
MA: 1987). 
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the period of steady decline began. Composite ACT scores have varied only slightly 
since 1974. Mathematics and social studies scores have not changed appreciably 
in the last 12 years, but fall well below the highs of 1970. The average scores on 
the English and natural sciences tests have varied only slightly since 1970. 

SAT and ACT scores are indeed popular measures of student outcomes, but they 
have certain limitations as indicators of performance. For example, they are not 
taken by a representative sample of older secondary school-age youth, but only 
by college-bound students who elect to take them. Moreover, tho proportion of 
students who take the tests varies widely among the States. Finally, whether theo© 
tests measure aptitude, achievement, or both is a matter of ongoing debate. 

In discussing the availability of courses earlier. It was noted that some schools have 
limited offerings, particularly in certain science and mathematics courses. InOcator 
1:6 shows the possible consequences of such curriculum shortcomings. In cor- 
relating ACT scores with the number and sophistication of courses taken, test 
scores were generally higher when more courses had been studied. Mathematics 
IS learned primarily in school. Thus it is especially critical to have courses offered. 
Students who lack the opportunity to learn are undoubtedly hampered in their ability 
to score well on the pre-college tests and may well bo at a disadvantage in college. 

Another outcome indicator addresses the success of schools in retaining students 
to graduation. Although firm data on dropouts are not available, there is trend in- 
formation on the proportion of students who have completed high school (Indicator 
1:7). Nationally, in 1986 almost three out of four 18- and 19-year-olds had done so. 
For 20- to 24-year-olds, the proportion was higher- neariy 85 percent. For the 
younger students, completion rates were considerably lower for blacks and 
Hispanics than for whites. However, completion rates for black youth aged 20 to 
24 have improved since 1980 and the gap between them and their white counter- 
parts has appreciably narrowed. In 1986, 81 percent of the black youth in this age 
group had a high school or high school equivalency diploma compared to 85 per- 
cent of the whites. Rates for Hispanic youth, by contrast, remain low even for this 
oL.. cohort. 



Conclusion 



As this report documents, serious problems are confronting the schools in the fonn 
Of rising enrollments, reported difficulty in hiring teachers, classroom disruption, 
drug abuse, and, above all, low student performance. Many of these problems are 
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beyond the capacity of the school to solve alone: parents, students themselves, 
teacher training institutions, and elected officials, and sometimes juvenile 
authorities and police must share in the responsibility. 

But the importance of these problems has been recognized at every level of respon- 
sibility throughout the country. Indeed, the reform movement may be character- 
ized by its vitality and the range of actors involved. Paramount among them are 
the States. Although some States had begun reform initiatives before 1983, the 
issuance of A Nation at Risk that year by the Nationa' Commission on Excellence 
in Education was a major stimulus to action. Education reform soon headed the 
action agendas of virtually every State.^ 

The role of the States remains strong. For example, the National Governor's 
Association (NGA) in 1986 launched a 5-year plan to attain certain educational im- 
provements. These include recruiting talented teachers, promoting parent involve- 
ment and educational choice, and incorporating the use of technology in the 
schools. Achieving such goats assumes the commitment of all those involved in 
teaching and training America's children and youth. Accordingly, the governors are 
addressing these goals in concert with educators and other citizens.^ 

While education has experienced previous reform eras in our country's history, the 
current one is noted for popular demands for accountability. Interest in education 
indicators to document educational changes may be seen as one result of that de- 
mand. But the quality and usefulness of education indicators are limited by at least 
three factors. One is that defining and developing education indicators has only 
recently been attempted; the first Federal publication on education indicators was 
issued in 1985. More work on conceptualizing education indicators and indicator 
system^ remains to be done. The second concerns the quality of the data from 
which euucation indicators may be derived. Many indicators in this volume are sur- 
rogates or place holders awaiting data from improved surveys, in particular those 
comparing public and private schools and those describing teachers. 

The third limitation is derived from the ferment of the reform movement itself. As 
reforms progress and goals are refined or changed, indicators will have to be 
modified accordingly. For example, this volume features some reform measures 
such as requiring students to take more courses and increasing teacher salaries. 



* U.S Department of Education, The Nation Responds: Recent Efhrts to Improve Education, (Washington, 
D.C.: 1984). 

5 National Governors' Asso-^iation, Time for Results: The Governors* 1991 Report on Education, 
(Washington, D.C.: 1986) and Results in Education: 7987, (Washington, D.C.: 1987) 
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But many reforms are too localized or too new to report in a publication on national 
indicators. If such reforms become more widespread and if they can be linked to 
improved student performance, they could someday become indicator candidates. 

How successfully the Nation combats its educational problems will be assessed 
in future editions of this report. As the concept of education indicators grows in 
sophistication and as surveys are better tailored to report on key measures of 
education, this assessment should become increasingly precise. 
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A. Outcomes 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1:1 Reading performance in grades 3, 7, and 11 



• in 1986, average reading proficiency waa lower for minority atudenta, diaad- 
vantaged urban atudenta, and malea than for nonminority atudenta, advan- 
taged urban atudenta, and femalea at aii three grade levela teated nationaiiy. 

• Ail studenta hmi particular difficuity with taaica that required them to elaborate 
upon or defend their judgmenta and interpretationa about what they had read. 



Reading skills are considered basic to the education process. So when some 
students lag in their reading achievement, they may find it hard to participate 
effectively in an economy requiring increasingly sophisticated job skills. 

The National Assessment for Educational Progress (NAEP)* in 1986 tested the 
reading perfonnance of vanous groups of students in grades 3, 7, and 1 1 of public 
and private schools, and found it to be uneven. Specifically, black and Hispanic 
students performed at levels below that of white students. NAEP has also found 
that 11th graders in an academic cumculum had higher reading scores than those 
in general or vocational programs, and that black-and particularly Hispanic- 
students were less likely to be in academic programs than white students. 

The NAEP results also showed that the type of community in which a student at- 
tends school is related to reading performance. Students attending scriool in 
advantaged-urban communities had substantially higher reading scores than 
students attending school in disadvantaged-urban communitios. 

The assessment also included the opportunity to read, think, and write. Results 
indicated that, while the Nation's students had the skills to derive a surface under- 
standing of what they had read, they had difficulty when asked to defend or 
elaborate upon this surface understanding. NAEP evaluated responses according 
to their complexity. About 80 percent of the third graders wrote "inadequate" or 
"minimal" responses to the first story task and only 18 percent produced a "satis- 
factory^ response. Although the 11th graders performed with greater success, 36 
percent wrote "inadequate" or "minimal" responses, and only 22 percent wrote 
"elaborated" responses. Results for the other two tasks were similariy poor. 



*NAEP is a Congresslonally mandated project that has assessed reading achievement five times, most 
recently in the 1985-86 school year. Because the 1985-86 test was not equivalent to the earlier tests, 
trend information is not available. With the 1988 assessment, adjustments will be made to the 1985-86 
data to allow for comparisons with previous NAEP readiiia tests. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Who Reads Sesf? Factors Related to Reading 
Achievement in Grades 3, 7, and 11, 1988. 
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Chart l:l.-Average reading proficiency, by race/ethnicity: 1986 

Reading proficiency score 




G^^de 3 Grade 7 Grade 11 



NOTE The range of the reading proficiency scale was from 0 to 100 The average scores by grade 
were 38 1 for grade 3. 48 9 for grade 7. and 56 1 for grade 11 

SOURCE National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1988 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1.2 Ti^nds in mathematics performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oIds 



• Between 1982 and 1986, 9- and 17-year-oid8 slightly Increased their 
mathematics performance. Although 13-year-olds improved a bit between 
1978 and 1982, their performance leveled off in 1986. 

• While mathematics performance has Improved, !t remains low. Improvements 
occurred at the lower levels of the mathematics proficiency scale; most 
students, even at age 17, were unable to perform at the upper levels of the 
scale. 



Declining test scores have been a national concern since the late 1960s, when the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) began periodically assess- 
ing students' knowledge, skills, and attitudes. During a time when science and 
technology have played an increasingly important role in the i <ation*s economy and 
national security-and in the ability of all citizens to function in a high-technology 
society— mathematics and science achievement scores have declined. 

Recent results from the 1986 NAEP Mathematics Assessment show an upturn in 
the mathematics performance of 9- and 1 7-year-old students.* At all three ages, 
improvements occurred in lower-level skills involving routine computations and 
measurement problems rather than more complex procedures and analytical prob- 
lem solving. 

Average mathematics achievement for all three age groups remains low. One-third 
of 13-year-olds and one-eighth of 17-year-olds were unable to perform at the level 
of the mathematics scale that involves the four basic operations (addition » subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division), problem solving, and comparing information from 
graphs and charts (250 scale level). Only 4 percent of 17-year-olds scored at the 
level involving multistep problem solving and algebra (350 scale level). 



ERIC 



'NAEP has assessed mathematics achievement four times-in 1973, 1978, 1982, and 1986. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. The Mathematics r^jport Card Are We Measur- 
ing Up?, 1988. 
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Chart 1:2, -Trends in average mathematics proficiency: Selected years, 1973-1986 



k Mathematics proficiency score 
J50 



300 — 



250 — 



200 




1973 



1978 



1982 



1986 



Year 



NOTES 

Mathematics Proficiency Scale 

150^ Simple arithmetic facts 

200 = Beginning skills and understanc* 'j 

250 = Basic operations and problem solving 

300 = Moderately complex procedures and reasoning 

350 = Multistep problem solving and algebra 

The 1973 mathematics assessment was not included in the sea' ng of NAEP trend data However, a 
rough estimate of the 1973 mean level of student math proficiency was computed by NAEP 

SOURCE Nationa' Assessment of Educational Progress, 1966 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1:3 Knowledge of US. history and literatore 



• In 1986, 80 percent or mort of US. 1 1th graders had some knowrledge of such 
aspects of history as pioneers In technology, colonial history, economic 
history, geography. World Wkr II, slavery, and the Bill of Rights. Less than 
30 per^ confectly answered questions dealing with the approximate dates 
of historical avanta, recent history, and the women's movement. 

• In literature, 80 percent or more of 11th graders could answer questions In- 
volving the Bible, Shakeepeare, Uacic literature, children's classics, and well- 
known A.nerican and English literature. Less than 30 percent identified the 
American and European authors of certain, mostly modem, literary works. 



History and literature transmit and enrich our culture and serve as a basis for com- 
munication among literate people. The 1986 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) in literature and U.S. history is the first major survey of students* 
knowledge of specific factual content. 

While no absolute standards exist for judging what all students ''should" know, 
specific items included in the assessment provide us with a profile of student 
knowledge. In U.S. history. 19 out of 20 high school juniors knew that Thomas 
Edison invented the light bulb, that Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone, 
or where the Soviet Union is on a niap. However, fewer than one out of four knew 
when Abraham Lincoln was president or that Reconstruction refers to the re- 
admission of the Confederate States to the Union, in literature, more than 9 out 
of 10 knew that Noah gathered pairs of creatures onto an Ark, that Moses led the 
people out of Egypt and gav:> the 10 Commandments, and that Romeo ano Juliefs 
love was hindered by their feuding families. But fewer than one out of four knew 
that Tennessee Williams wrote A Streetcar Named Desire or that Alexis de 
Toqueville wrote about what he saw in Democracy in America, 

Students enrolled in an academic program performed significantly better than 
students in either a general program or vocational/technical programs. Initial differ- 
ences in ability may exist between students in ihese programs; moreover, students 
in academic programs spend more time in schaji studying history and literatu'^e. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Literature ar)d U.S. History: Vie Instructional 
Experience and Factual Knowledge of Hign Sci)ool Juniors, 1987. 
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Chart 1:3.-U.S« history item responses: 1986 



Top five responses 

Thomas Edison invented 
the tight bulb 

Location of the Soviet 
Union on a map 

Alexander Graham Bell 
invented the telephone 

George Washington was 
President between 1780-1800 

Location of Italy on a map 

Bottom five responses 

Medicare and the Voting Act 
were passed under Lyndon 
Johnson's Great Society 
Betty Friedan and Gloria Steinem: 
leaders in the women's m<j cement 
Progressive movement refers to 
the period after World War I 
Reconstruction refers to the read- 
mission of the Confederate States 

John Winthrop and the Puritans 
founded a colony at Boston 



Percent correct 





SOURCE. National Assessment of Educational Progress. 1987 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1:4 Computer competence m grades 3, 7, and 11 



• In a 1985-86 asMsamem of compirtor competence, students in each of 
3, 7, and 11 averaged leaa than 50 percent conrect on the teat itema. 

• Even atudenta who had uaed a computer, atudied computers in achooi, or had 
one at home generally averaged urKler 50 percent correct. 



America's prominence in the world economy and its national security have become 
tied to computer-based technology. In 1983, the National Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education in A Nation at Risk brought increased attention to computer 
science by recommending it be requi: ' d of all high school students as part of the 
"Five New Basics" along with English, mathematics, science, and social studies. 

Recognizing the importance of computer sidlls for employment opportunities and 
productivity, administrators of the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
Included an examination of computer competence in selected grades during school 
year 1985-86. The students' competence was tested in three areas: (a) computer 
technology, (b) computer applications (e.g., word processing and graphics), and 
(c) computer programming. Students generally had difficulty answering questions 
on the assessment. On average, 3rd graders could only answer about 3 out of 10 
items con'ectiy; 7th graders, 4 out of 10; and 1 1th graders, fewer than 5 out of 10.* 
Low scores in using applications and in programming seem to be related to the 
low frequencies of conputer use in most classrooms. For example, about two-thirds 
of students assessed had never written computer programs. 

Students who had access to or training on computers scored higher. Specifically, 
the experiences of having ever used a computer, studying computers in school, 
and having access to a computer at home are positively related to computer com- 
petence. Nevertheless, even the average performance of advantaged students 
generally fell below 50 percent. Perhaps the most surprising finding was that im- 
provement in test scores associated with school and home computer use was so 
small. 



* The overall performance index appearing on the chart and corresponding table was derived by com- 
puting the mean percent correct for all items at that grade. 

Note: Some items in the assessment, but not shown on this graph, were cor /non from grade to grade 
or across all grades. For these items, performance was higher at the hig( ar grades. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Computer Competance: TM First National 
A$99$$mBnt, draft final report. November 1987. 
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Chart 1:4. -Performance on NAEP computer assessment, by grade and computer 
experience: School year ending 1986 



Percent items correct 



Grade 3 




Use computers Siudy coirtpnters Own ccmputors 



Percent items correct 



Grade 7 




Use computers Study computers Own computers 



Grade 1 1 



Percent items correct 



60 _ 
40 _ 
20 _ 

0 Ji 



- ao 53 f>3 

imJTl rrii 



□ Yes 

□ No 



Use computers Study computers Own computers 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Computer Competence. The First National 
Assessment, draft final report, November 1987. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1:5 College entrance exami'^^tion scores 



• After years of decline, Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores began rising in 
1982; by 1985, the verbal and mathematics tests combined returned to the 
1975 level of 906-stlll 74 points below their 1963 high. The combined score 
has not changed since 1985. 

• American College Testing (ACT) English scores declined until the mid-1970s 
and mathematics scores declined to a low point in 1983. Both English and 
mathematics scores have risen since; however, 1987 scores varied only slight- 
ly from 1985 aM 1986. 

• Students attending private high schools generally score higher than public 
school students on the ACT and verbal SAT lests. However, scores on the SAT 
mathematics tests are similar for both public and private high school students. 



The tests ♦aken most frequently by college-bound students are the Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test (SAT) and the American College Testing Program Assessment (ACT). 
These tests are designed to predict how well students might perform in college 
and were not intended as measures of the outcomes of schooling. 

College entrance examination test scores declined substantially during the 1960s 
and 1970s. SAT scores declined 90 points from 1963 to 1980 but in 1982 began 
to rise. By 1985, the total score for the mathematics and verbal tests combined 
had risen 16 points to 906, representing a return to 1975 levels. ACT English scores 
had declined from 18.5 in 1970 to 17.5 in 1976; by 1983, ACT mathematics scores 
had declined 3.1 points to 16.9. ACT scores rose to 18.5 in English and 17.3 in 
mathematics in 1986. 

Scores on the SAT and ACT are reported separately for public and private high 
school students. Since 1981 , private high school students have generally scored 
higher than public high school students on the ACT and verbal SAT examinations. 
In 1987, for example, students attending religiously affiliated private high schools 
received an average SAT verbal score of 440 and students attending independent 
private high schools received an average SAT verbal score of 473. Public high 
school students, however, scored an average of only 428. In mathematics, students 
ip religiously affiliated private high schools received an average SAT score of 469, 
while those in independent private high schools averaged 5i9. The average SAT 
math score for public high school students was 476. 



SOURCES College Entrance Examination Board. National Report. College-Bound Sennxs, various years. 
The American College Testing Program. The High School Profile Report, Normattve Data, vanous years. 
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Chart 1:5. -Trends in college entrance examination scores 

Average SAT scores 




"> I ' — ] 1 — I — I — I r 

1963 1967 1971 1975 1979 1983 

School year ending 

SOURCE: The College Entrance Examination Board. 

Average ACT scores 



1987 




1970 



1974 1978 1982 

School year ending 



1987 



SOURCE The American College Testing Program. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 1:6 Academic coursework and achievement 



• Students who take more courses in a subject generally score higher on the 
American College Tec:ing (ACT) test In that subject than students who take 
fewer courses. 

• These increases In average tost scores were much larger for mathematics and 
natural aclences than for English and aoclal studies. 



The 1980s have been a period of renewed concem about the adequacy of academic 
preparation for postsecondary education and employment. Following publication 
of A Nation at Risk, a number of States passed legislation increasing the required 
coursewori( for high school graduation and sometimes for college entrance.^ 

A number of studies have shown that course-taking affects achievement.^ This con- 
nection may be seen in the fall 1985 American College Testing (ACT) Program 
scores. Students with differing amounts of preparation in four subject areas took 
the ACT tests in those SMbjects-English, mathematics, natural science, and social 
studies. On average, high school sentors who had taken more coursework did score 
higher on the corresponding test, with the exception of a sixth or seventh course 
in social studies. Students who ranked higher in their class tended to take more 
coursework. 

Similar results were found in a study of Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT; examinees. 
SAT scores were compared for students with differing amounts of coursework in 
six academic subjects. Both the numbei of courses taken and the level of the 
course were related to scores. For example, SAT mathematics scores increased 
with the level of mathematics course taken. Presumably, students taking higher 
level courses such as calcuius have also taken more courses. 



1 The National Cormlssion on Excellence in Education, A Nation at Risk: The imperative for Educa- 
tionai Reform. (Wtohington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education. 1983.) 

2 For example, K. L. Alexander and A. M. Pallas, Xurrlculum Reform and School Performance: An 
Evaluation of the 'New Basics'," >^moffcan Joumai of Education 92, (1984): 392-420: W. H. Schmidt. 
"High School Couise-taking: its Relationship to Achievement," Joum^ of Curricuium Studies 15, (1983): 
311-332: and others. 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board. National Report: CoHege-Bound Seniors, 1987. J. Laing, 
H. Engen, and J. Maxey, The Relationship of High School Coursework to the Corresponding ACT 
Assessment Scores," ACT Research Report 67-3, (1987). 
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Chart 1:6. -Average ACT scores, by number of courses taken in subject: 1985 



Average scores 
30-1 



25 - 



20 - 



15 - 



10 - 



Mathematics ^« 



Natural sciences 




English 



2 3 4 5 

Number of courses taken 



Social studies 



"1 
7 



SOURCE: Laing, Engor, and Maxoy, ACT Research Report 87-3, 1987 
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A. Outcomes: Thmsitions 



Indicator 1:7 High school completion, by race and ethnicity 



• Nationally, almost three-quartara of all 18* and 19-yaar-olda hava compiatad 
high achooi. 

• Tha proportion o^ 20- to 24-yaar-olda who hava compiatad high achooi has 
ramainad around 84 parcant ainca 1974. 

• Tha proportion of black youtha, agad 18 to 19 and 20 to 24, who hava com- 
piatad high achooi has incraaaad ataadily aInca 1974. Tha rataa for both black 
and Hispanic youth atill lag far bahind f^^aa of whitas. 



One important measure of this Nation's success in educating its youth is the pro- 
portion of its students who complete high school. Those who drop out may not ob- 
tain sufficieiiv Icnowledge and skills to function productively in our society. 

The public generally expects aniB- or 19-year-old to have a high school diploma 
or its equivalent, and moat do. However, black and Hispanic youth lag behind white 
youth in this attainment. For example, in 1986. 77 percent of white 18- to 19-year- 
olds completed secondary school, but only 65 percent of black youth and 55 per- 
cent of Hispanic youth in this age group did so. However, blacks 20-24 years old 
are now almost as likely as whites to have completed high school. 

Many students take longer to complete their high school education. For example, 
the percentage of 20- to 24-year-olds who have completed secondary school is 
about 10 percentage points higher than for 18- to 19-year-olds. For the two age 
groups, completion rates were: 





Age: 18-19 


Age: 20-24 


Year 


White Black Hispanic 


White Black Hispanic 


1974 
1980 
1986 


Percent of age group 
76 56 49 

76 59 46 

77 65 55 


Percent of age group 
86 72 59 
85 74 57 
85 81 62 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20; and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart ItT.-lVends in high school completion rates, by race and Hispanic oriein: 
1974-1986 



Percent completed 
100 n 



90 - 
80 - 
70 - 
60 - 

t 
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Persons aged 18-19 



White 



Total 
Black 



— / 

Hispanic 



1974 1976 1978 



1980 
Year 



"1 \ 1 

1982 1984 1986 



NOTE. Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. 
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B. Resoorces 
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B. Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 1:8 Expenditure per pupil in public schools 



• B«twMn the 1949-50 and 1985-86 achi^ol yaars, currant axpandltura pr^ pupil 
In conatant dollara mora than triplad, from $960 to $3,752 par pupil. 

• Batwaan 1977-78 and 1981-82, cunvnt axpandltura par pupil In conatant 
dollara ramalnad ralatlvaly unchanged, but than bagan rialng. 



One frequently used measure of financial resources available to public schools is 
per pupil expenditure. This measure is a ratio of average daily attendance and ex- 
penditure for education. Data on trends in per pupil expenditure provide valuable 
infomiation to policymakers at all levels of government on the overall disposition 
of resources. They dc not provide information about individual school district ex- 
penditures, the quality or type of resources provided, or their impact on learning. 

This indicator exami -^s current and total expenditure per pupil over time. Current 
expenditure includes expenditure for operating local public schools, including such 
ite^ns as salaries, t\}(Bd charges, student transportation, t>ooks and materials, and 
energy costs. Excluded are long-term expenses of capital outlay and interest on 
school debt, as well as community service. Total expenditure includes current ex- 
penditure plus these long-tenn expenses. Total and curront expenditure may be 
expressed in both current and constant dollars, the latter adjusted for inflation.* 

In constant dollars, current expenditure has grcwn at a faster rate than total ex- 
penditure, 291 versus 242 percent between school years 1949-50 and 1985-86, 
respectively The growth rate of current expenditure, hcwever, was not uniform. Alter 
rising steadily from 1949-50 to 1977-78, per pupil expenditure in constant dollars 
leveled off and remained relatively unchanged until 1982-83, when it began rising 
once again. (See Indicator 1:17 for public schooi enrollment from 1969). 

Trends in current expenditure per pupil vary widely from State to State and may 
not necessarily reflect nattonal patterns. While current expenditure per pupil in the 
United States rose almost 60 percent in constant dollars between school years 
1969-70 and 1985-86, State-level percentage increases varied during the same 
period from 155 percent (Alaska) to 33 percent (Utah). 



* Based on the Consumer Price Index for urban wage earners, prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Datf adjusted from a calendar-year to a school-yea^ basis. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National ^^nter for Education Statistics. Statistics of Stats 
Schooi Systems, various years; Revenues and Expenunures for PMc Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion, various years; Common Core of Data survey, various years; and unpublished data. 
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Chart 1:8. -Trends in current expenditure per pupU in average daily attendance in 
public scliools: Selected school years ending 1950-1987 



Amount 
$4,000-1 




1950 1960 1970 1980 

School year ending 



SOURCE: National Center to. ta - ^tion Statistics, Statistics of State School Systems and Revenues 
and Expenditures for Public Elt enra- and Secondary Education, Common Core of Data survey. Na- 
tional Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics. 
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B. Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 1:9 Public school revenues 



« SUrte and local govammanta hava baan tha primary aourca of ravanuaa for 
public alamantary and aacondary aducatlon, whila tha FMaral ahara haa ^a- 
malnad amall. 

• In 1979, an hiatoric ahift occurrad whan tha Stataa* ahara of ravanuaa roaa 
above tha locala' ahara for tha f Irat tima. 

• Batwaan tha 1919-20 and 1986-87 achool yaara, local govarnmants' ahara of 
total ravanuaa fall from 83 parcant to 44 parcant. 



Public schools obtain revenues from three principal sources: local, State and 
Federal iPsavemments. The share that each contributes is determined by many fac- 
tors, including the perceptions of its role in supporting public education; the ex- 
tent to which it taxes itself; the size of its tax base; and the competing demands 
on its tax revenues. Historically, local governments have been limited primarily to 
property taxes and State grants as a basis for raising funds. In recent years, 
localities in some States have experienced difficulty in using property taxes for ad- 
ditional funds (e.g.. Proposition 13 in California). By comparison, most State govern- 
ments use both the sales tax and income tax as revenue-raising vehicles. 

Through at least the 1973-74 school year, local governments provided more than 
50 percent of all revenues for local elementary and secondary schools. Reflecting 
school finance reform eiiorts, including court cases, by the 1978-79 school year, 
more funds were provided by State governments than any other source. 

Below is a summary of the sources of public school revenues from school years 
1959-60 through 1986-87 



School 
vear 
ending 




Percent of revenue from: 




Local 


State 


Federal 


1960 


56 


39 


4 


1970 


52 


40 


8 


1980 


43 


47 


10 


1987 


44 


50 


6 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 19S8 (based on Common Core of Data survey and its predecessors). National Educa- 
tion Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1986^7, 1987, copyrighted (all rights reserved). 
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Chart 1:9. -National trends in revenue sources for public elementary and secondary 
education: Selected school years ending 1920-1987 
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SOURCES National Center for Education Statistics, D«esfo/£c^(ycaf/onSfaf/sf/cs, 1988 National Educa- 
tion Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1986-87. 
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Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 1:)0 National index of public school revenues per pupil in relation to 
per capita income 



• The national Index gauging per pupil revenues as a percentage of per capita 
Income has more than doubled since 1929-30. 



Countries often report the percentage of GNP devoted to education. The national 
index presented here is a refinement of that figure. The numerator is revenues per 
pupil, a measure of the resources or services accorded the typical pupil. The 
denominator becomes income per capita, a measure of the ability to pay of the 
typical taxpayer/ Therefore, the index reflects what the average student receives 
relative to the typical taxpayer's abi!«ty to pay. 

Four factors make up this index: 1) the number of pupils enrolled in public schools, 
2) public education revenues, 3) total personal income, and 4) the total population. 
Between school years 1929-30 and 1986-87, the national index more than dou- 
bled. This indicates that over twice the funds were available per student in 1 986-87 
as a percentage of per capita income than in 1929-30. After dropping almost 1 
percentage point (to about 25) in 1981-82, the index rebounded to over 27.6 in 
1986-87. 

Changes over time in the overall index can be due to circumstances affecting any 
of the four factors. An increase in the index means either that p^r pupil revenues 
have grown relative to ability to pay, or that per capita income has declined relative 
to revenues per pupil. Conversely, a decline in tne index demonstrates either that 
the resources accorded the typical pupil have declined relative to per capita in- 
come or that ability to pay has increased relative to per pupil revenues. For exam- 
ple, the \t\(f^x rose between school years 1929-30 and 1939-40 because 1) 
enrollments slightly decreased, 2) total revenues increased, and 3) total personal 
income fell, while 4) total population increased. 



*Per pupil education revenues are the ratio of total public school education revenues to pcjiic school 
enrollment, rer capita income is the ratio of total personal income to total population. This formula 
can also be expressed, therefore, as a function of four variables: 

public education revenues 

total personal income 

^- X 100 

public school enrollment 

total population 
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Chart l:10.-Trends in the national index of public school revenues per pupil ui relation 
to per capita uicome: Selected school years endmg 1930-1987 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1988, 1968. National 
Education Asso .iation, Estimates of School Statistics 1986-87, 1987. Bureau of Econo'nic Analysis, 
State Personal Income, 1984, and Regional Economic Information System, August 1987. 



TEXT NOTE: This formula does not include private school enrollments or revenues, nor does it take 
into account other types of support of the public schools, such as volunteer work by parents. 

TEXT SOURCES: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of 
Education Statistics, 1988 (based on Common Core o; Data Surveys, various years); and unpublished 
data. National Education Association, Estimates of Schooi Statistics, 1986-^7, 1987, copyrighted (all 
rights reserved). U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economte Analysis, Smte Renonallncome' 
7929-82, 1984, and Regionai Economic Information System, August 1987. 
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B. Resources: Human Resources 



Indicator 1:11 Staff emfrioyed in public school systemc 



• Since 1959-60, .he proportion of classroom teachers has declined from 65 
percent to 53 percent of total staff Sn the public schools. 

• In the past 5 years, the composition of public school staff has changed little. 



To operate toria/s public school systems, districts employ a large variety of per- 
sonnel t)eside£ teachers, from district-level administrators to building maintenance 
workers. Diverse factors may cause the number and categories of staff to change. 
These factors include demographic changes as well as policy decisions at all levels 
of government. Examples include: (1) changes in pjpii snrollment, including an 
influx of students with special needs; (2) changes in trie p'jpil'teacher ratio resulting 
from school policy modifications; (3) legislative requirements affecting instruction 
or school operations; (4) the increased use of different types of instructional per- 
sonnel, such as teacher aides; and (5) the addition of non instructional tasks. 

Over the last few decades, the number and types of staff employed by the public 
school systems of this country have changed considerably. Between school years 
1959-60 and 1986-87, total full-time-equivalent (PTE) staff doubled (from about 2 
millton to a little over 4 million). The number of teachers employed grew substan- 
tially (from nearly 1.4 million to more than 2.2 million). Despite this growth, the 
percentage of teachers in relatton to the total staff declined during this periou from 
65 percent to 53 percent as the hiring of other types of staff increased. 

In school year 1986-87, school systems employed about 4.2 miiiion PTE staff. If 
instructional support staff (instructk>nal aides, guidance counsetors, and librarians) 
are added to classroom teachers, the dominant category, instructtonal personnel, 
accounted for more than 63 percent of total staff. Administrators and administrative 
support staff comprised 13 percent, while other support staff (e.g., bus drivers, 
security officers, and cafeteria workers) made up the remaining 24 percent. 

Over the last 5 years, the percentages of classroom teachers, instructional sup- 
port, admin 'strators and administrative support, and other support have changed 
very little. But the number and composition of public school i iff could change in 
the next several years in view of a projected increase in public elementary school 
enrollment, new teacher hiring policies and practices, and possible change ^, in 
pupil/teacher ratios (see Indicators 1:13, 1:14, and 7:77). 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State 
School Syste'ns, various years; and special tabtlations, 1987. 
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Chart l:ll.-Classroooin teachers as a proportion of total public school staff: Selected 
school years ending 1960, 1970, 1981, and 19834987 
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SOURCE National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State School Systems; and special 
tabulations. t987 
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B. Resources: Human Rescwirces 

Indicator 1:12 Avemge annual salary of public school teachers 



^ JnG9 1980-61, averago taacher MlariM, adiuttad for inflation, tiava rfaen 
almost 18 pareant aftar • dacllna in tha 1970a. 

• Taachar Mlariaa at botti tha alamantary and aacondary lavals have riaen at 
•bout tha aama rata (18 pareant and 17 pareant) In tha 1980a. 

• In 1987, taaehara regained tha buying power they had in the early 1970a. 



The ilrJi wave of education reform in the United States, beginning in the early 
19808, was characterized by increased regulation of education, including the 
teaching profession. By contrast, the cunrent second wave of refOrm has empha- 
sized the need to improve education by er.hancing the status and professionalism 
of teachers.1 In this context, many State and local school districts have raised 
teacher salaries in the hope of attracting and retaining more and better teachers. 

During the 1970s, the buying power of the average teacher declined. By contrast, 
salaries lor both elementary and secondary school teachers rose betwe-- school 
years 1980-81 and 1986-87. Average salaries, when adjusted for inflation,* in- 
creased by 18 percent; unadjusted, they grew by over 50 percent. 

Education officials across the country are cunrently experimenting with teacher sal- 
ary structures, creating new career steps, career ladders, merit pay schemes, and 
new positions with greater authority and responsibility. If these experiments prove 
successful and become widespread, teacher salaries should continue to rise.' 



1 L. Darling-Hammond and B. Berry, The Evolution of nacher Policy. Center for Policy Research in 
Education, May 1987. 

» Based on the Consumer Price Index, prepared !jy the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor, and adjusted to a school-year basis. 

3 Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, A Nation Prepared. 1986. 
NOTE- These salary data of public school teachers are from the National Education Association. Salary 
data are also collected and published by the American Federation of Teachers. Their latest research 
report is Survey & Analysis of SeJary Trends. 1987. 

SOURCE: National Education Association, Est/mareso^Sc/wo/Sfat/sttcs 1986-87. 1987, copyrighted 
(all rights reserved). 
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Chart l:12.-'n%nds in average annual salary of teachers ui the public schools: Selected 
school years ending 1960-1987 
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SOURCE National Education Asi,ociation, Estimates of School Statistics, various years 
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B. P wurces: Human Resources 



Indicator 1:13 PtapU/teacher ratios 



• PupllAMchar rattoa art highMt In etomantary achoola and lowast In combined 
achoola and (ncraaaa with achooi onrollment. 

• Whan achooi alza and laval ara takan into account, pupll/taachar ratloa In 
puMic and privata achoola ara not algnif icantly diffarant. 

Batwaan 1971 and 1988, pupil/taachar ratloa In public achoola dadlnad almoat 
21 pafcant, from 22.3 to 17.7 atudanta por mambar of tha Inatructlonal staff. 



One measure of teacher workload, or the number of students a teacher teaches, 
is pupilAeacher ratio. It reflects the relationship between the number of students 
enrolled and the number of (full-time-equivalent) instructional personnel^ available 
to teach them. Another measure is class size, which is based on reports from 
classroom teachers about the number of students in their classrooms. Workload 
is of interest because of the popular assumptton that students in smaller classes 
benefit from greaier attention and that higher achievement will result. Research 
data, however, have generally not supported this assurnption.^ 

In the mid-1980s, pupil/teacher ratios varied by school size and level. As the chart 
shows, elementary schools had considerably higher rjtttos than secondary schools, 
whose ratios in turn were somewhat higher thrn combined schools'. Moreover, 
pupil/teacher ratk)s increased with school size; that is, larger schools enrolled more 
students per teacher. When both level and size of schools are taken into account, 
private school pupil/teacher ratios were not different from those of publte schools.^ 

Public school pupilAeacher ratios have shown a steady decline since 1971, when 
the ratio was 22.3 to 1 in the public schools. In 1988, the ratio is estimated to be 
down to 17.7 to 1, a decline of almost 21 percent. 



^ FuiMime-equivalent teachers include not only regular classroom teachers but also those -such as 
art, music, and special education teachers- who do rwt nave regular classroom assignments, but ex- 
clude staff providinri educational services outside the classroom, such as counselors and librarians. 

« US. Departmen* of Education, Programs for the Improvement of Practfce, Class Size and Public Policy: 
Politics and Panaceas, March 1988. 

) In public schools, the decrease In ratiOQ from elementary to secondary to combined levels was most 
notable In small schools. It was smaller in medium-sized schools and almost absent in large schools. 
R>r private schools, the reverse was the case-the association between level and pupil/teacher ratio 
was strongest In the largest schools, those with 500 or mora students. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics, 1985-86 Private School Survey 
and 1985 Public Schod Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 1:13. -Pupil/teacher ratios in public and private schools 



By level and control of school 




Public 

□ Elementary □ Secondary 



Private 



Confibined 



NOTE: Elementary schools conta.n no grade higher than 8. Secondary schools contain no grade lower 
than 7. Combined schools contain all other grade spans, such as K-12 or ungraded. 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, 1985-86 Private School Survey and 1985 Public 
School Survey. 
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B. Resources: Human Resources 



Indicator 1:14 Demand for new hiring of public school teachers 



• Tht projected annual demand for new hiring of elementary school teachers 
In public schools la expected to jump between 1988 and 1989 and then 
stabilize somewhat through 1997. 

• For secondary school teachem, the projected annual demand is expected to 
Increase rapidly from 1988 until 1995 before deciinlng. 



Projections of the need for hiring teachers the next decade are useful to schooi 
officials, policymakers, and potential teachers. Demand is affected by fluctuations 
in student enrollment, changes in pupil/teacher ratio, and teacher turnover, 
including retirement.^ 

Demand for new hiring is expected to swell more than 35 percent by 1995, when 
it will peak. Most of this increase can be attributed to a rise of almost 80 percent 
in new hiring at the secondary school level between 1988 and 1995. While sec- 
ondary schools will seoK lO fill 48,000 teaching slots this fall, about 86,000 posi- 
tions will be open in 1995. larger enrollments should contribute to greater demand 
for new hiring of elementary schooi teachers earlier, in the late 1980s, but should 
level off slightly in the 1990s. New hiring at the elementary level over the projec- 
tion period should rise by 11 percent. Actual numbers of annual new hires for public 
elementary schools are expected to remain consistently higher than those for sec- 
ondary public schools between 1988 and 1997. 

Depicted are national trends. But demand for new hi'^es varies by geographical loca- 
tion and subject area as States experi nee different rates of teacher turnover and 
of enrollment growth. Those recruited would include new college graduates, 
teachers obtaining certification via alternative routes, graduates in earlier years 
who are qualified but never taught, and former teachers returning to the profession.^ 



^ These projections assume teacher turnover rate to be 4.9 percent at the elementary level and 5.6 
percent at the secondary level (Bureau of Labor Statistics, unpublished tabulations). Turnover accounts 
for a far greater share of new hiring than do othe; ictors, inc; jding enrollment increases. 

2 National Research Council, Tbward Understanding Teacher Supply and Demand. (Vtoshington, D.C.: 
National Academy Press. 1987). p. 3. 

NOTE: Projections are substantially revised from previously published figures due to changes in pro- 
jection methodology by the National Center for Education Statistics. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Prelections of Educa- 
tion Statistics to 1997-98, forthcoming. 
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Chart 1:14. -Projected demand for new hiring of teachers, by level: Fall 1988-1997 
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SOURCE. National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 
1997-98, forthcoming 
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B. Resources: Human Resources 



Indicator 1:15 Difficulty in hiring fiiUy qualified high school teachers 



• Ov«r half of public and private high school prlncipala surveyed in 1985-86 
reported that their echools liad trouble liiring fully qualified teacliers in 
physics, chemistry, computer science, matliematics, and foreign languages. 

• Rural liigli school principals were more liiceiy than suburban principals to 
report difficulty in recruitir j qualified mathematics, biology, earth science, 
special education, and spenerai science teachers. 



The ease with which teachi'^g positions are filled varies for many reasons. For a 
prospective teacher, certain geographic areas or types of communities may be seen 
as more or less attractive. Incentives and benefits packages can aiso influence 
the decision to accept employment. Graduates in some disciplines^ may more readi- 
ly obtain t)etter-paying jobs in business and industry.^ Clarifying problems in recruit- 
nnent may help define the need for new policies by schools, school boards, and 
others committed to developing a cadre w Qualified teachers. 

Public and private school principals who were in the market for teachers had dif- 
ficulty filling vacancies with fully qualified teachers in several subjects.^ Almost 
three Quarters of the principals seeking to fill physics posii.ons had trouble finding 
qualified applicants. In addition, over 60 percent of the principals surveyed had 
difficulty hiring chemistry and computer science teachers and over half had dif- 
ficulty hiring mathematics and foreign languagt. teachers. Almost none of the prin- 
cipals reported having trouble hiring qualified social studies teachers. 

Hurui school principals reported more difficulty in hiring fully qualified teachers of 
mathematics, bioiogy, earth science, special education, and general science than 
suburban school principals. In some subjects, the difference was quite large. 
Biology, for example, is a course virtually all high schools offer (see Indicator 7:25). 
Yet half of the rural school prircip&ls reported difficulty versus only 1 3 percent of 
suburban school principals. Principals in small schools also reported having more 
difficulty in hiring biology teachers and foreign language teachers than principals 
in large schools. 



^ See also Rolf K. Blank. "Science and Mathematics Indicators: Conceptual Framework for a Stite- 
Based Networi^ ' Council of Chief State School Officers. Washington, D.C.. December 1986. 

3 The survey offered no definition of the term "fully qualified teachers' and provided no guidance to 
the principals on how to interpret this question. 

SOURCE: Iris R. Wsiss. Report of the 19BS^6 National Survey of Science and Mathematica Educa- 
tion, Research Triangle Institute. 1987; and personal communication with the author. 




Chart l:lS.-Percent of high school principals who reported difficulty in hiring fully 
qualified applicants for teaching vacancies, by subject: School year 
ending 1986 



Subject 

Physics 
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Computer science 
Mathematics 
Foreign language 
Biology/life science 
Physical science 

Earth/space science 
Special education 

General science 
Social studies 




SOURCE onal S' .3nce Foundation, National Survey of Science and Mathematics 
Education. 1985-86 
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C. Context 
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C. Context: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:16 Public and privt te school enrollment trends 



• After a period of relative stability in the eariy 19808, public elementary school 
enrollment in 1986, while private elementary school enrollment remained 
essentially unchanged. 

• Public high school enrollment rose during the eariy and mid-1970s but then 
began a downward trend through the eariy 1980b and has stabilized since; 
private high school enrollment changed little during this period. 



Education in the United States today benefits from long historical traditions regard- 
ing funding and control of its schools. The tradition of tax support for put educa- 
tion is complemented by a history of private funding of private schools sponsored 
by religious organizations and nonparochial, or independent, groups. 

Elementary school enrollment dropped sharply in both public and private schools 
in the 1970s, but changed little during the first half of the 1980s. An increase in 
public elementary enrollment occurred in 1986. High school enrollment in public 
schools rose in the early to mid-1970s and then turned downward, continuing on 
that path through the early 1980s. It has stabilized since.^ Private high school enroll- 
ment has remained relatively sXahle since 1970.2 

Relative to total enrollment, the percentage of private school enrollment has re- 
mained fairly stable since 1970. In 1986, almost one in nine students in 
kindergarten through grade 12 attended a private school.^ 



1 See Indicator 1 :17 for a discussion of projected public school enrollment to i997. Projected enrollments 
are not available for private schools. 

2 An unexplained drop occurred in the number and proportion of private school students in 1984, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. However, the 1984 data appear to be an anomaly, since the 
1985 and 1986 figures are consistent with the *rend for 1979 to 1983. 

3 There are two maior sources of national de^a on private school enrollment: the annual School Enroll- 
ment Supplement to the October Current P >ulation Survey (CPS) and intermittent Private School 
Surveys conducted by the National Center for "fducation Statistics. The two sources son.otimes pro- 
duce differing estimates of the total number » id proportion of private school students. For example, 
tho 1985 Private School Survey reoorted tha 12.3 percent of K-12 students were enrolled in pnvate 
schools, CPS estimated 10.9 percent. CPS data were used in this indicator because they are the only 
available data consistent over time. Fb' further discussion of data sources on private school enroll- 
ment, see U.S. Department of Education, The Condition of Education, 1986 Edition, pp. 186-201. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students: October 1984 (Advance Report)" and "October 1 985 (Advance 
Repor:) " Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 404 and 409; and personal communication. 
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Chart 1:16. -Trends in public and private school enrollment, by grade level: 1970-1986 
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SOURCE Bureau of the Census, Current Populatiorj Reports, and personal communication with the 
author 
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C. Context: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:17 Tnnds in public school enrollment: 1969 to 1997 



• Total public •lomentary/MCondary school enrollment declined during most 
ot the 1970s and early 1980s. 

• Enrollinent In public elementary schools began to Increase In 1 985 and is pro- 
jected to continue rising through 1996. 

• The number of public secondary school students Is expected to continue fall- 
ing and then begin Increasing In 1991. 



The number of students enrolled in schools affects ^he demand for teachers, 
facilities, and other educational resources. Enrollment varies at different grade 
levels and in different localities. State and local education officials must weigh 
enrollment patterns when deciding how to allocate their often limited resources. 

Total public elementary and secondary enrollment declined steadily through most 
of the 1 970s and Into the early 1980s as the baby-boom generation grew older and 
moved through and out of the school system. Separately, the pattern for elemen- 
tary and secondary enrollment^ differed somewhat from the total enrollment trend. 
The number of elementary school students reached a record high in 1969, while 
secondary school enrollments peaked in 1976. 

In part because the children born during the baby boom years of 1946 to 19642 
tended to delay marriage and childbearing, their offspring did not begin to produce 
a rise in public school enrollment figures urttil 1985. This baby boomlet is expected 
to contir e swelling the number of elementary ^-^hool students through 1996 
(though the numbers will not return to record levels). Secondary school enrollments 
are expected to continue falling until 1990, when the large numbers of elementary 
school students moving on to high school will raise secondary school enrollments. 

State-by-State trends in elementary and secondary enrollment, it should be noted, 
present an extremely varied picture.^ 



1 Elementary school wnrollment Includes most kindergarten and some preklndergarten school enroll- 
ment, as well as g-ades 1 through 8. Secondary school enrollm«int includes graces 9 through 12. 

2 Leon F. Bouvier. 'Amerk^'s Baby Boom Generatkm: The Fateful Bulge.' Population Bulletin, April 1980. 

3 R)r changes in State public school enrollment from 1975 to 1985. see U.S. Department of Educa- 
tk)n. Nattonal Center for Education Stat;stig8. StBtistical Trends: State Facts 1975 to 1965. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Educatton. Nattonal Center for Educatton Statisttes, Prelections of Educa- 
tion Statistics to 1997-98, forthcoming. 
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Chart l:17.-Trends in public school enrolbnent: Fall 1969-1997 
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SOURCE National Center for Education Statistics. Protections of Educatton Statistics to 1997-98 
forthcoming 
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C. Context: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:18 Special education enrollment in federally supported programs 



I 



• The total number of special education students rose between 1978-79 and 
1986-87 from 3.9 to 4.4 million, due primarily to the growth in the number of 
students classified as learning disabled, which exceeded the growth of all the 
other groups combined. 

• As a percent of the total public achool enrollment, the number of special 
education students rose from 9.14 percent in 1978-79 to 10.97 percent in 
1986-87, but has changed little in the last 4 years. 



The Education of the Handicapped Act, enacted by Congress in 1975, ensures the 
availability of a "free and appropriate public education" to all children with handicap- 
ping conditions.^ Examining changes in the number and distribution of such 
students hf;lps educators and policymakers assess the efforts to comply with this 
mandate end forecast the need to generate more resources. 

Since this law was implemented on September 1, 1978, the number of children 
enrolled in federally supported special education programs has risen each 
yearJ 2 The increases were primarily due to growing numbers of learnir 3 dis- 
abled children.^ 

In addition to 52,000 new students in the learning disabled category in 1986-87, 
the number of students who were identified as speech impaired, seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed, or multihandicapped aiso rose by several thousand. The number 
of children identified as mentally retarded decreased, continuing a 10-year trend. 
The number of students classified as having other handicapping conditions re- 
mained relatively stable or decreased by small amounts. 



1 The total count of children in special education programs includes children served under Part B of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA-B) and Chapter 1 of the Ed ation Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act in State-Operated Programs (ECIA-SOP). 

2 The figures reflected in this indicator are based on reports from the 50 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia only (i.e., figures from U.S. territories are not included) 

3 Guidance to the States to address widespread problems of inconsistent identification, classification, 
and placement procedures used wi^h students with learning disabilities is forthcoming. 
SOURCE: US. Department of Education. Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. An- 
nua/ Report to Congress on the Implementation of the £ducatk)n of the Handicapped Act, various years: 
and unpublished data. 
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Chart 1:18. -Trends in the number of handicapped students served in federally 
supported education programs: School years ending 1979-1987 
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SOURCE Natl' jl Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data survey Office of Soecial 
Education and f. habilitative Services, Ninth Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act, 1987. and unpublished data 
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C. Context: Learning En\ . jnment 



Indicator 1:19 Disruptive behavior in the public schools 



• About 44 percent of teachers surveyed in 1987 said that disruptii a student 
behavio.- had Increased in the last 5 years. 

• In the teachers* view, echool dleclplln^* policies have Improved significantly 
since 1980; still, half reported that policies were not consistently applied. 



Research on effective schools has identified a safe, orderly environment as a prere- 
quisite to promoting student academic success. Educators and oth"^*^ are therefore 
interested in examining indices of student dificipline and classroom environment. 

In assessing the incidence of student disruptive behavior in 1987, 19 percent of 
public school teachers felt there was "much more" disruptive behavior in their 
schools than 5 years before; another 25 perct.it indicated there was "somewhat 
more** now. Indeed, almost one-thir^ of the teachers surveyed stated they had 
seriously considered leaving teaching because of student misbehavior. 

To obtain trend information on public school teachers' assessment of student 
discipline, findings from this survey were compared with polls conducted eari.dr 
in the 1980s by the National Education Association (^4EA). Teachers in the 1987 
survey were considerably more positive about the discipline policies of their schools 
than their NEA counterparts in 1980. So while teachers report an increase in disrup- 
tive behavior, perhaps they are finding it interferes less with their teaching because 
more mechanisms exist for dealing with it. The tabki below shows various positive 
characteristics of school discipline policy and the percent of teachers who said 
these characteristics described their school. 



School discipline policy characteristic 



Year 


In 
writing 


Strict Comprehensive 
enough enough 


Clear 


Consistently 
applied 






Percent 






1980 


69 


39 42 


60 


33 


1987 


93 


66 72 


80 


50 






Rise, in percentage points 






1980 to 1987 


24 


2. 30 


20 


17 



Chart l:19.-Changes in student disruptive behavior as reported by teachers: School 
}^ar ending 1987 

Percent of teachers 
100 -rl 



80- 



60- 




Much less Somewhat The same Somewhat Much more 
less more 

Change in student disruptive behavior from 5 years ago 



SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics, "Public School Teacher Perspectives on School Discipline." 
OERI Bulletin, 1967. 

TEXT NOTE: Some oaution is needed in Interpreting comparisons of U.S. Department of Education 
survey figures and those of the NEA Teacher Polls, as the differences may be due in part to 
methodological variations between the studies. 

TEXT SOURCE: US. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Tubhc School Teacher 
Perspectives on School Discipline." OERI Bulletin, 1967. 
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C. Context: Leam^ig Environment 



Indicator 1:20 Student drug and alcohol abuse 



• Cocaine um among high school teniora dropped significantly In 1987, the 
?!rat such decline since 1975. 

• While aicohol uae haa generally declined since 1979, rates remain high, in 
1987, about two of every three aeniors reported uaing alcohol In the month 
prececHng the survey. 



Learning is a thinking process, and drugs interfere with thinking and reduce 
academic achievement. Neighborhoods near schools often are magnets for drug 
dealers, who can be students themselves. Crimes of violence may accompany or 
result from substance abuse. In these circumstances, school effectiveness and 
student achievement, not limited only to the abusers, can suffer. Nattonally, millions 
of dollars are spent to combat drug abuse and related crimes and to rehabilitate 
individuals who have become chemically dependent. 

Drug and alcohol abuse, despite its health- and life-threatening consequences, is 
widespread among American students. Acquaintance with such substances— 
whether sedatives, hallucinogens or stimulants-generally begins in adolescence 
and, increasingly, at even younger ages. While alcohol and illegal drug use has 
declined in the 1980s, it remains widespread. For example, by the time they are 
high school seniors, nearly 6 out of 10 students have tried an illicik substance. 

The rise in cocaine use among students has been particularly dramatic in the last 
decade or so. In just 4 years, from the dass of 1975 to the class of 1979, the pro- 
portton of students who reported using cocaine in the past year doubled, going 
from almost 6 percent to 12 percent. Annual cocaine usn peaked in 1985 at 13 per- 
cent. By 1987, the , roportk)n had dropped to slightly more than in percent. Similar- 
ly, the number of high school seniors who reported using cocaine in the previous 
30 days declined from almost 7 percent in 1985 to just over 4 percent. There is 
evidence, however, that the inexpensive and highly addictive form of cocaine called 
"crack" has not followed the general decline in cocaine usage, especially in urban 
areas and among high school dropouts/ 



*'^oung Adults Show Drop in Cocaine Use." The New York Times, January 14. 1988. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Health and Hu.nan Services, Alcoliot, Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
Adininistration, National Institute on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among Americen High School Students, 
Coilege Students, and Other Young Adults, 1986; and per<(onat communication with the author. See 
also US. Department of Education, Schools Wittiout Dmgs, 1986 
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Chart 1:20. -Trends in the use of drugs and alcohol by high school seniors: Selected 
years, 1975-1987 
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SOURCE- National Institute on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among American High School Students. Col- 
lege Swdents. and Other Young Adults. 1986, and personal communication with the author 
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C. Context: Learning Environment 



Indicator 1:21 School climate and reading performance 



• Students enrolled In schools with numerous problems have lower reading 
scores than students In schools where factors such as absenteeism, lack of 
parent Interest, and discipline problems are not as prevalent. 

• High school principals considered problams In their schools ^o be more 
serious than elementary school principals, especially In the araas of 
absenteeism, teacher motlvatkKi, low standards K: students, and vandalism. 

• Principals' average ratings of school problems Indicate that private schools 
have fewer problema than public achools, paiticulariy at the high school level. 



A positive school climate encourages learning. Principals, teachers, parents, and 
students work together to reinforce the importance of achievement. Educators can 
contribute to an effective learning environment by emphasizing priorities, such as 
basic skills and academic success, high expectations for all students, a safe and 
orderly atmosphere, and parental involvement.^ 

Principals were asked to rate eight potential problems^ in their schools. Siudents 
where these factors were rated as "minor^ or "moderate" had lower reading scores 
than students in schools where they were not considered problems. The difference 
was significant after taking into account student background characteristics such 
as race/ethnicity, parental education, and reading materials in the home. 

High school principals rated their school problems as more serious than did 
elementary school principals. I^ck of parent interest and lack of discipline were 
Identified as minor or moderate problems in two-thirds of all schools. In 1 out of 
10 high schools, student absenteeism and lack of parent interest were rated as 
"serious." 

FVincipals' average rating indicates that private schools experience fewer problems 
than public schools, particularly at the high school level. 



1 U.S. Department of Education. Office of Research, Reaching 'or Excellence: An Effective Schools 
Sourcet)ook, 1 985. See Jso S. C. Purkey and M. S. Smith, -Effecti Schools: A Review." The Elementary 
SchoolJournal, vol. 83 (4) (March 1983): 427-452. 

2 The eight potenV-al school problems were student absenteeism, lack of parent interest, lack of 
discipline, lack of teacher commitment/motivation, teacher absenteeism, teacher turnover, low stand- 
ards for students, and vandalism. The average rating on school problems is the average rating of the 
eight potential problems within each school. No schools had an average of "serious." 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "School Problems 
and Reading Performance," Sun/ey Report, forthcoming. 
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Chart 1:21. -Average adjusted reading proficiency, by average rating on school 
problems and grade: 1984 
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NOTE. Reading proficiency scale score^ were adjusted for race/e»hnicity, language spoken in the home, 
parental education, and number of reading aids in the home. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, "SchooiR Problems and Reading Performance " 
Survey Report, forthcon.ing. 
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C. Context: Perceptions 



India cor 1:22 pp«*ceptiokis of stuaent problems and education imrrovement 
strategies 



• Teachers feel that h major reason students have difficulties in schooi is 
because they "are left on th^ir own after schooi.** 

• Parents, more than teachers, feei that schooi-initiated ; jiicies can improve 
education. 



Research has snown that students with behavioral and academic problems could 
be poteritial school dropouts. In a .987 survey, teachers clearly viewed the 
phenomenon of ''latch-ke/' children as a major problem. Half of the teachers 
SMn/€7ed felt that "children who are left on their own after school" was a major cau^^'' 
of school difficulties. Poverty in the student's home was the second most frequetmy 
cited cause. It was the most frequent cause cited among teachers in districts of 
below-average wealth. 

in order to further explore the factors associated with student problems, parents 
and teachers were both asked to rate the extent to which they felt each of seven 
criticisms of parents was valid. About 60 percent of both teachers and parents 
su**veyed felt that "man/* or "mosf parents ''leave their children alone t(^o much 
"^n their own after school." While 17 percent of parents of public s^*iool children 
surveyed acknowledged that their children are alone after school 1 or 2 days per 
week, 24 percent said that their child *z ieft atone alma^' every day. Parents of biack 
students and of junior high and high sc ho* I students are the most likely to say that 
their children are on their own almost every day after school. But this problem is 
evident across diverse geogra' hical locations, as well as parental income and 
education le^/els. 

Most soluttons io a student's school problems require cooperation between parents 
and teachers, whether those solutions are school-initiateti or home-based. 
However, on the extent tc which they felt the reform would "help a lot" to improve 
education, parents and teachers surveyed differed on six of seven possible 
strategies. Of these six, the four that were school-initiate^^' {such as "having the 
school notify the parents immediately about any problem involving their child") were 
favored by parents more than teachers. But teachers overwhelmingly supported 
one home-based strategy f having parents sp rd more time with thei* children !i 
support of school and teachers"). The sixth strategy ("getting teacliers and parents 
to meet together '^nd talk about school policies") involved both home and school. 



SOURCE: The Metropolitari Life Survey of The Americi n Teacher 1987: Strengthening Links Between 
Home nnd SchooL 
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Chart 1^22. -Percent of teachers who think that each factor is a ''major cause"* of 
students' difficulties in school: 1987 



Factor 
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parents work full time~*if-1f^?1it''''^ 
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SOURCE The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher 1987 Strengthening Links S"" . ean 
Home pnd School 



C. Context: Percf^ptioiis 



Indicator 1:23 PubUc opinion of iniblic schools and other national institutions 



• Tha public haa conalatantfy ratad thair own local public achoola highar than 
I! haa ratad tha Natlon'a achoola. 

• In 1987, tha local puhVc schoola wara ratad higher by public achool paranta 
than ^ nonpublic school paranta. 

• Tha puWIc^a riaing "confManca' In schoola, beginning In tha mld-19B0a, 
fbllovvaniixa than a dac^ of declining confkk ^ In them and In many other 
national lAstltutkma. 



The public schools depend upon public support in a number of ways. Polls of the 
public^, perception of the schools are good gauges of the strength of that support. 
The annu£^ Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools provides 
data on the public's ratings of the schools. This poll has become a kind of national 
barometer, closely watched arKl debated each year by educators and policymakers. 
For example, the National Commission on Excellence in Education cited findings 
from the Gallup Poll in its 1983 report, A Nation at Risk. 

The most recent poll shows that in 1987, the public continued to grade their local 
schools higher than the Nation's schools as a whole. Local public schools earned 
a grade point avorage of 2.44 or C+ in 1987, while the Natton's public schools 
earned a 2.18 or C. Although unexcepttonal, these average grades are the highest 
received sirice the Gallup oryanizatton bbgsn asking the publk: to grade the schools 
in 1977. In 1983, the public had given both locai schools and the Nation's schools 
their lowest grades (C and C-, respectively). 

In recent years, the Gallup organizatk>n has distinguished between ratings by publto 
school parents and by nonpublic school parents. In 1987, public school parents 
pave the local public schools an average grade of almost B - , whereas nonpublic 
.hool parents gave the local public schools an average grade of only C. 

As another Gallup poll shows, the publk^s earlier falling confidence was not limited 
to schools; it had also spread among other nattonal institutions. For many of these, 
support reached its low point in the early 1930s. But by 1985, the public appeared 
to be regaining confidence in some institutions, including schools. 



SOURCES: George H. Gallup, The 19th Annual Gallup Survey of the Publlc*& Attitudes Toward the 
Public Schools," Phi Delta Kappan, September 1987: and The 3allup Poll. August 16, 1987. 
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Chart 1:23A. -Trends in the public's ratings of public schools: 1977-1987 
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SOURCE: The iSth Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools, Phi Delta 
Kappan. 



Chart 1:23B. -Trends in the public's confidence ;n selected national institutions: 
Selected years, 1973-1987 
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SOURCE The Gallup Poll, August -.6, 1987. 
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C. Context: Requirements 



Indicator 1:24 Graduation requirements in public and private high schools 



• Since 1881, public school districts have increased the number of course hours 
they require a student to take before graduating frc n high school. 

• Both public and privet:^ schools approximated the graduation requirements 
for English 3nd social studies recommended by the Natlona; Ooir.mlsslon on 
Excellence In Education. 

• In mathematics and science, grsduation requirements for public schools were 
considerably lower than either private school requi ^merits or the recommen- 
dations of the Commission. 

Graduation requirements are a measure of the magnitude and diroction of 
academic rigor in the curriculum. They indicate the policy intent of States and local 
school districts for public schools, and of governing bodies for private schools. In- 
dividual students may, and often do, elect a program of studies that exceeds the 
requirements. In 1983, the National Commission on Excellence in Education drew 
attention to this measure of school performance by recommending a minimum of 
4 years of English and 3 years each of mathematics, science, and social studies. 

In the mid-1980s, both public and private schools approximated the Commission's 
recommendations in English • Public schools altnosX met, while private schools sur- 
passed. Commission recommendations for social studies. The two sectors were 
less comparable in their mathematics and science requirements, however. While 
public school districts had increased their graduation requirements, tney still re- 
quired much less mathematics and science than the Commission recommended, 
and required about 1 year less than private schools. The c^'stricts expected to in- 
crease their requirements further by 1987-88. 

Public school data ^'eflect both State and local requirements. The 1980s saw a surge 
both in the number of States establishing requirements and :n the number of 
courses these states required for graduation. By 1986, the Diitrict of Columbia and 
49 States (all except Colorado) had established a n^inimum number of units re- 
quired for high school graduation. Of these, 39 Sta . i and the District of Colum- 
bia increased the number of units required for graduation.^ 



^ The most recent data available are 1985-86 for private schools and 1984-85 for public schools. 

2 For a statement on State and local roles In the next stage of education reform, ssv National 
Governors' Association, Tim for Results: The Qovemora' 1991 Refx>rt on Education, V\tesh»ngton, D.C.. 
' August 1986. and Results in Education: 1991, Wtohington, D.C.. 1986. 
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Chart 1:24. -Average years of classwork required for high school graJuation 



Subject area 



Mathematics — 



Science — 




English 



□ Public school districts, 

1984- 85 

□ Private high schools. 

1985- 86 

□ Recommended by the 
National Commission on 
Excellence in Edu.^ation 



Social studies — 




Years of required coursework 

SOURCE: Center for Education Statistics. 1! 5-86 Private School Survey and 1985 Public School 
jrvey. 

TEXT SOURCES: U 8. Departnrtent of Education. Center for Education Statistics, Tubhc High School 
Graduation Requirements," OERI Bulletin, 19V P-ivate Schools and Private School Teachers' Final 
Report of the 79/J5-8t) Private School Study, I9b, , and unpublished tabulations. 
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C. Context; Requirements 

Indicator 1:25 Availability of advanced math and science courses in high school 



• In 1985-86, nearly all public and private high schools offered biology but 
relatively few offered calculus. 

• Small schools were less Hkely to offer chemistry, physics or calculus than 
medium or large schools. 

• Suburban and urUin schools were more likely than rural schools to offer 
calculus; suburban schools were also more likely to offer physics than were 
rural schools. 



Research has shown that the more time spent learning a subject and the more ad- 
vanced the subject taken, the higher a student's achievement in that subject 
(see Indicator 7;6).i At a time when science and technology are playing an increas- 
ingly important role in the world economy, policymakers, educators, and parents 
are inlerested in the extent to which advanced mathematics and science courses 
are offered in high school. Students who lack the opportunity to learn are orie result 
of teacher shortages in mathematics and science (see Indicator 1:15). This situa- 
tion has implications for broad policy issues such as the use of alternative certifica- 
tion routes and incentives for recruiting quality mathematics and science teachers 
(see Indicator 7:26). 

In school year 1985-86, 99 percent of all public and private high schools' of fared 
biology; about 90 percent offered chemistry; about 80 percent offered physics; and 
only alwut 30 percent offered calculus. These percwntages varied, however, for 
schools of different sizes or in different types of communities. Nearly all high 
schools offered biology, regardless of the size of the school. Chemistry, physics, 
and calculus, on the other hand, were less likely to be offered by small schools 
than by medium or large schools. Only one out of five small schools offered 
calculus, versus about half of medium and large schools. Schools in different types 
of communities show similar patterns of course availability. Although no difference 
emerged in the percentage of rural, urban, and suburban schools offering biology, 
urban an J suburban schools were more likely to oHer calculus. Small, rural schools 
were especially unlikely to make calculu.? available. 



I Sfle also L. V Jones. "White - Black Achievement Differences. American Psychologist, vol. . , no. 

I I (November 1984). and W. R. Borg. "Time and School Learning," Tim to Learn. (Washington D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Education, May 1980). 

i High school is defined as any school containing at least one of graces 10 througli 12 
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Chart l:2S.-Perceiit oi* high schools ofTering selected courses, by size of school* 
School year ending 1986 
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SOURCE: National Science Foundation. National Survey of Science aid Mathematics Education. l985-a6. 

TEXT SOURCE: Iris R. Wbiss. Reportofthe 1985-S6 Natk)nal Survey of Sdenoe and Mathema^ 
tk>n, Research Tiiangle Institute. 1987; and personal communication with the author. 
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C. Context: Requirements 



Indicator 1:26 Competency testing for teacher certification 



• By fall of 1667, 45 StatM had enacted competency testing programs as part 
of the process of Initially certifying teachers. 

• In 31 States, regulations had also required that students tske an examination 
In order to be admitted to a teacher education program. 



The States have taken the lead in the current educational reform movement and 
have been particularly active in seeking ways to improve the quality of teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools. To screen new teacher candidates, most 
States use competency testing, which had its l)eginnings among Southern States 
in the mid- to late 1970s. With these tests. States hope to exclude teaching can- 
didates deficient in basic ^^kills and kr>owledge. 

One subject of debate concerns what competency tests should cover. No nattonally 
accepted test exists, so some States use commercally developed tests, and some 
use tests of their own design. All tests cover basic skills, subject matter, pedagogy 
(i.e., teaching methods), or a combinatton. 

While no one agrees which test or type of test is most suitable f^ * competency 
testing, the concept of testing is generally viewed positi* <»ly by the rrajor teachers* 
unions and by teachers themselves.^ The Carnegie F=brwm on Educatfon and the 
Economy recently proposed a three-stage voluntary assessment process cover- 
ing subject matter, education courses, and ach -g performance, all under the 
aegis of a National Board for Professional Teaching Standards.2 

Many States, perceiving a droo in the number and quality of graduates from isacher 
educatton programs, have created alternative routes to certif teatton. The vast major- 
ity of teachers, however, will continue to come from tradittonal postseoondary schools 
of educatton. But one striking phenomenon that has become more prevalent in the 
1980s is State requirements a student must meet just to be tidmitted to teacher train- 
ing programs. Thirty-one States required or were devetoping a competency test for 
admission to undergraduate or 5-year teacher education ^ograms as of June 1987. 



1 Metropolitan Lift* Insurance Company and Louis Harris dind Associates, The American Teacher, 1986 
(Nm York City: 1986). 

2 Carnegie Forum on Education and the Econoi/ry. A Natior^ Prepared, 1986. 

SOURCES: Council of Chief State School Officers. Educatior} m 'he States, Volume h 1987. Educa- 
tion Commission of the States; personal communication with ihe author. See also U.S. Department 
of Education. Office of Research. Whafs Happerthg in Teacher Testing -1987, August 1987. 
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Chart 1:26. -States that have enacted testing programs for inii 
teachers: Fall 1987 




Q States with testing programs 



D states without testing programs 



SOURCE: Office of Re;*earch. WhaVs Happening m Teacher Testing- 1967 Education 
Commission of the States, personal communication with the author 
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Indicators of Postsecondary Education 
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Introduction 



Institutions of higher education are being challenged to prepare students to deal 
with the complex problems facing the country, including the demands of increas- 
ingly competitive world markets and long-term economic and technological growth 
The growing emphasis on the need to evaluate what colleges teach and what col- 
lege students study and learn is, at least in part, a response to these issues. 
Colleges and universities also face pressure to curb icreasing costs. Rising tui- 
tion levels have caused considerable concern about students' ability to afford a 
college education. As a result, there is growing public attention to how higher 
education institutions spend their money and how much they charge students in 
tuition «nd fees. Another major issue confronting these institutions concerns the 
enrollment of low income and minority students in higher education. 

The indicators presented in this section provide information important to the public 
deoate of these ana related issues. This overview discusses them under the follow- 
ing four headings: (1) context; (2) outcomes; (3) college cocts and financial 
resources; and (4) ;inority participation and degree attainment. The discussion 
B confined to material presented in the indicators. 



Context 



Enrollment and earned degree data provide i.nformation about the size and con- 
figuration of higher education. Changes in enrollment and degree attainment in- 
dicate changes in the demand for higher education and. therefore, in the use of 
different types of educational resources, such as programs of study, personnel 
equipment, and buildings. 

Enrollment: Enrollment in colleges and universities rose by 45 percent between 
1970 and 1983. from 8.6 to 12.5 million students (/ncffcator 2:76). It dipped in 1984 
but then turned upward again to reach an estimated all-time high in 1987 Growth 
was greatest in 2-year institutions, wher^ enrollment more tfian doubled Public 
institutions, which accounted for 77 percent of all higher education enrollment in 
1987. increased enrollment at a faster pace than private institutions. 

Decreases in the traditional college-age population have caused many analysts 
and college administrators to predict declining college enrolfments for the 1980s 
and early 1990s. However declining enrollments have not materialized to date 
Despite shrinkage in the 18- to 24-y8ar-old population, total enrollment in the Na- 
tion s colleges and universities was higher in 1987 than in 1980. partly because 



a larger percentage of this group chose to attend coHege {Indicators 2:16 and 2: 18), 
An increase in the number of students aged 25 and older, mainly due to popula- 
tion growth, also helped avert a downward erc.ollment trend. 

The composition of the student body has changed substantially since 1970 (In- 
dicator 2:17), In that year, the typical college student was a male undergraduate 
between the ages of 18 and 24 attending full time. Between then and the 
mid-1980s, however, the proportion of older, female, and part-time students in- 
cre'Hsed substantially. As a result, by 1987, the typical college student was a female 
undergraduate. And there has t>een an increasing probability that a student is over 
25 and attending part time. 

Degree attainment: The number of degrees awarded by American colleges and 
universities was nearly one-third higher in 1986 than in 1971 [Indicator 2:3). Growth 
patterns varied by tvpe of degree. Associate degrees climbed during most of the 
period, accounting for 44 percent of total degree growth. Following a decline in the 
mid- to late 1970s, bachelor's degrees rose throughout the 1980s. The number of 
master's degrees awarded peaked in 1977 and then declined stea'Jily until 1984, 
after which it turned upward. The number of doctor's degrees awarded remained 
generally stable throughout the period, but the number of first-professional degrees 
rose continually until 1986, when it dropped off slightly. 

A! both the baccalaureate and master's levels, theri> has been a shift over the last 
several years in the fields that students pursue [Indicators 2:4 and 2:5), The 
physical, biological, and social sciences, humanities, and education have become 
less popular. The reverse is true, however, for many occupationally oriented fields 
such as business and management, computer and information sciences, and 
engineering. The char.^e in field of study preferences has been less pronounced 
and clear-cut at the doctor's level. (For further discussion of degrees awarded in 
the sciences and engineering, see Outcomes: Education and the Economy, below). 



Outcomes 



A general indicator of the country's knowledge and skill levels is the amount of 
higher education obtained by the population. Equally important are indicators of 
what studet its learn in college and whether that educational experience makes any 
difference in their lives and the^ performance as citizens and workers. As the cost 
of going to college hab risen and international economic competitbn has increa"^, 
attention to the productivity, effectiveness, and objectives of the higher education 
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system has grown. The indicators discussed in this section deal, in one way or 
another, with the issues of educational and economic outcomes, both for individuals 
and for the society as a whole. 

£ck/r?H. ^sl attainment The proportion of the American young adult population (25- 
to 34->. ar-olds) with some college education rose by more than 50 percent during 
the 19708 and then remained level in the 1980s {lncKcator2:2). In 1987, dose to one- 
half of the young adults had attAnded college for at least 1 year and at)out one-fourth 
had finished 4 or more years. 

Student achlemnent: National data comparing the knowledge and skills of students 
as they enter and then as they graduate from college are not available. Thus, it is 
not possible to measure directly the educational effectiveness of the college ex- 
persnce. Still, data from the graduate record examinations (GRE), which measure 
the achievement of a large but select group of college graduates applying to graduate 
and professtonal schools, provWe some insight into this matter. Data on functional 
literacy from the Nattonal Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) also provide 
dues to what college students and graduates know. 

Indicator 2:1 displays GRE scores on general verbal and quantitative tests and on 
14 subject area tests from 1964 to 1987. Student perfbmiance in scientific and tech- 
nical fif 'Is is of particular interest because of increasing international competitton 
in these fiekto. Over the tong temn (1964-1987), perfbnnance in mathemattes showed 
a large degree of improvement, but scores hr most otf^er scientific and technical 
fields remained largely unchanged. More recently (1976-1987), improvement ii 
mathematics perfomnance has slowed and achievement in physics has declined. 
Engineering and quantitative skill score however, have improved. In nonscientific/ 
technk»l areas, scores dedined across the board between 1964 and 1967. The more 
recent trend (1976-1987) shows a skswing of the rate of decline and, in some cases, 
a reversal. 

Functional literacy skills include the knowledge and skills needed to understand or 
use textual material, such as news stories, and technical documents, such <^s tables 
and maps, and to apply basic arithmetic operatk;ns to such tasks as balancing a 
checkbook and cateulating interest on a toan. While it may not be higher educatk)n's 
role to teach these skills, it is instructive to took at how well college students and 
graduates have acquired them. NAEP data for 1 985 on 21- to 25-year-old? "suggest 
that more literate students may persist in cdlege and that the last 2 years of col- 
lege do not contribute to an increase in functk)nal literacy skills {IncKcatxir 2:12). They 
also show that many college graduates cannot perfbnn upper-level literacy skills such 
as stating in writing an argument made in a newspaper column. 
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PosKollege earnings and activities: Insights into the influence of education on the 
lives of individuals are obtained partly by looking at what college graduates do 
shortly after graduation and how the earnings of college- and high-school-educated 
workers differ. Data on the activities of 1980 and 1984 bachetor's degree recipients 
approximately 1 year after graduation show that field of study is related to the 
choices graduates make between employment and further study. A much higher 
proportion of the graduates in technical/professional fields (engineering, business, 
health, education, and public affairs and social services) than in the arts and 
sciences were employed full time (Indicator 2:6). Conversely, a much higher pro- 
portion of arts and sciences graduates were enrolled in school. 

Numerous studies have examined the effect of education on individuals' labor force 
bohavior and earnings. While educators disagree about the nature and size of that 
effect, most agree that there is a link between the amount of education people have 
and their success in the labor market. Indicator 2:8 shows that, among young adults 
working full time, year-round, the college-educated earned more each year from 
1978 to 1987 than those with only a high school education, regardless of race or 
sex. The earnings advantage was greater for those with 4 or more years of col- 
lege than for those with fewer years, an advantage that generally became larger 
during the period. 

Education and the 3Conomy: Colleges and universities contribute to the Nation's 
economic development by conducting scientific and technological research and 
by training the workforce. Data on research and development (R&D) expenditures 
at higher education institutions and degrees earned by field of study provide 
valuable information about trends in the size of that research contribution and the 
training of scientists and engineers. 

Research and development expenditures at doctorate-granting institutions con- 
stituted about 9 percent of total national R&D expenditures in 1986 (Indicator 2:7), 
Inflation-adjusted R&D expenditures at these institutions, which spend nearly all 
of the R&D funds available to higher education, gr59w substantially from 1972 to 
1986, generally in line with growth in the total national R&D effort. 

Continued R&D growth depends upon the availability of highly trained scientific 
and technical manpower. Between 1971 and 1986, the number of bachelor's and 
master's degrees awarded in the natural sciences (physical, biological, and com- 
puter sciences combined) increased (Indicators 2:4 and 2:5). The increase was on- 
tirely the result of tremendous growth in the computer sciences. In addition, 
engii.eering became much more popular during the period, with the rate of degree 
growth in this field far outpacing growth in total degrees. 



At the doctoral level, where research scientists and college faculty are trained, the 
number of degrees awarded in the natural sciences and in engineering decreased 
15 am: 6 percent, respectively, between 1971 and 1986 {Indicator 2.5). There is 
evidence of a recent halt or turnaround in this downward movement, though. In 
engineering, the number of earned degrees has increased steadily since 1978. 
Also, earned degrees in tlie natural sciences, although still substantially below 1 971 
levels, increased some in the 1980s. 

The decline in the number of doctor's degrees awarded by American colleges and 
universities in scientific and technicci fields would have been greater had it not 
been for the increasing presence of foreign students. While the number of US. 
citizens and resident aliens specializing in these fields at the doctoral level dropped 
between 1977 and 1985. the number of foreign students grew (Indicator 2:9), F=6r 
example, the number of foreign students receiving degrees in the physical and 
biological sciences increased 26 percent, whereas the number of American recip- 
ients declined 2 percer:t. The influx of foreign students has been important in 
engineering as well, accounting for 92 percent of the growth. 

The foreign student presence in the natural sciences and engineering has also 
been felt at the bachelor's and master's levels. The number of such students earn- 
ing physical and biological science degrees increased between 1977 and 1985. 
whereas the number of Americans declined. Both groups evned more computer 
science and engineering degrees, but foreign students accounted for 7 percent 
of the growth at the bachelor's level and 40 percent at the master's level. 

The declining interest of American students in basic scientific fields has created 
considerable concern about the country's ability to remain scientifically and 
technologically competitive. The fear is that an insufficient number of Americans 
are bt?ing trained to replace an aging scientific workforce in higher education, in- 
dustry, and government. 

The extent to which this is a problem depends partially on whether foreign students 
graduaJing from U.S. schools remain in this country to work after completing their 
degrees. Data on the post-degree plans of new foreign doctorate recipients sug- 
gest that many of them take iobs or pursue postdoctoral study here, and that the 
proportion doing so has increased in the last several years (Indicator 2:9), In 1 986. 
37 pproentof all foreign doctoral students receiving degrees in the natural sciences 
and enginer'\ig had specific plans to work or study in the United States, at least 
temporarily. Only 26 percent had had such plans 10 years earMer. 
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College Costs and Financial Resources 



Current concerns about the financing of higher education have focused on several 
inten^elated issues pertaining to tuition levels, expenditures, and revenue sources. 
The following questions are among those being asked: Have colleges relied more 
and more on tuition and fees as a source of revenue? What proportion of expen- 
ditures is spent on instruction and research as opposed to other functions, such 
as administration? Have faculty salaries, an important component of instructional 
expenditures, kept pace with inflation? Several indicators in this volume address 
these questions and thus provide insights into the nature and magnitude of trends 
in the price and costs of higher education. 

Tuition charges: Following declines in the late 1970s, average undergraduate tui- 
tion charges, adjusted for inflation, rose sharply at all types of public and private 
institutions, particularly the latter, during the first half of the 1 980s {Indicator 2: 14). 
At private institutions, tuitbn increases were accompanied by Jbstantial growth 
in expenditures for scholarships and fellowships. In fact, for the 1977-1986 period 
as a whole, these expenditures grew proportionately more than tuition and fees. 

Institutional re^nues and &(penditures: Higher educat:on revenues, after account- 
ing for inflation, were substantially higher in 1986 than in 1976 {Indicator 2:13). 
Growth occurred throughout the 10-year period at private institutions but mainly 
after 1984 at public ones. Over the period, the relative importance of different 
revenue sources remained about the same at both public and private institutions. 
Private institutions were heavily dependent on tuition and fees. In 1986, like 10 
years earlier, a little more than one-half of the revenue at private 4-year institutions 
and two-thirds at private 2-year institutions came fronn this source. Public institu- 
tions depended much less heavily on tuition and fees, instead relying primarily on 
State and local government appropriations for the bulk of their revenues. 

With few exceptions, all types of expenditures per full-time-equivalent (FTE) stu- 
dent, after accounting for inflation, were higher in 1986 than in 1 977. This was true 
at all types of public and private colleges and universities {Indicator 2:14). Much 
of the increase occurred in the mid-1980s. Administrative expenses, up sharply, 
especially at private institutions, increased proportionately more than instructional 
expenses. Expenditures for research, an important function of higher education, 
were higher in 1986 than in 1 977 at both public and private universities and other 
4-year institutions, particularly public ones. At private universities, however, these 
expenditures had dropped dramatically through the late 1970s and early 1980s and 
only recently have exceeded 1977 levels. A similar, though less-pronounced and 



clear-cut, trend occurred at private 4-year institutions other than universities. 

Inflation-adjusted faculty salaries for all professorial ranks, an important compo- 
nent of higher education costs, declined substantially from 1973 to 1981 at all types 
of public and private institutions (Indicator 2: 75). Between the eariy 1 980s and 1 986. 
the latest year for which data are available, these salaries climbed steadily upward, 
but not enough to compensate for eariier losses. 



Minority Participation and Degree Attainment 



There is considerable debate about higher education's success in reaching out to 
racial and ethnic minorities. Indicators of racial/ethnic similarit-es and differences 
in college participation and completion rates, degree attainment, and field of study 
are important to the debate. 

Following increases in the eariy to mid-1970s, the proportion of black and Hispanic 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolled in higher education dropped somewhat and then leveled 
off through the mid-1980s (Indicator 2:19). Reflecting eariier growth in the parti- 
cipation rates of 18- to 24-year-olds, minority young adults-those 25 to 34 years 
old — have become better educated (Indicator 2:2), Through much of the 1 970s and 
into the early 1 980s, growing proportions of young adult blacks and Hispanics had 
attended college for at least 1 year and had completed 4 or more years. White 
young adults also experienced educational gains over the period, but their college 
completion rates grew proportionately less than the rates of blacks and Hispanics. 
Still, whites remain much more likely than the others to attend and finish college. 

Despite growing college-age and young adult populations and stable participation 
rates, blacks earned fewer bachelor's and advanced degrees in 1985 than in 1977 
(Indicator 2:10). Men accounted for most of the decline. Although fewer black 
women earned master's degrees in 1985 than in 1977, they eamed more bachelor's, 
doctor's and first-professional degrees, particularly the latter. 

Hispanics earned more degrees in 1985 than in 1977 at all levels. The increases 
were generally in line with their population growth. Asians and American Indians 
also earned more degrees at all levels, but whites earned fewer at the master's 
and doctor's levels. 

Students' fields of study can influence the type of jobs they get and the amounts 
they eam. Indicator 2:11 shows substantial differences in field preferences by race 
and ethnicity. The most pronounced field of study differences in 1985 as well as 
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1977 occurred in preferences for the natural sciences and engineering and for 
education. Natural sciences and engineering, already the most popular fields 
among Asians, grew even more popular with them between 1977 and 1985. These 
fields accounted for 42 percent of the bachelor's degrees earned by Asians in 1985, 
35 percent of the master's degrees, and 56 percent of the doctor's degrees. Much 
smaller proportions of other racial/ethnic groups received degrees in these fields. 
They were about equally popular among whites, blacks, Hispanics, and American 
Indians, mcept at the doctoral level, where smaller proportions of blacks and Amer- 
ican Indians specialized in them. 

Educatton was by far the most popular field at the master's level among non-Asian 
minorities in both 1977 and 1985. Although it declined substantially in popularity 
between those years, it accounted for about 4 out of every 10 master's degrees 
earned in 1985 by blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians. At the doctoral level, 
education degrees constituted by far the greatest portion of total degrees earned 
by blacks and American Indians. Close to 45 percent of the doctoral degrees earned 
by these groups were in education compared with about 25 percent earned by 
whites and Hispanics and 8 percent by Asisins. 



Conclusion 



The indicators presented in this volume, while not providing a comprehensive pic- 
ture of higher education, furnish important insights into the condition of the system. 
On the positive side, the system continued to grow in size and diversity in the 1980s. 
Enrollments increased despite a decline in the traditional college-age population. 
The total number of degrees and the number awarded to racial and ethnic minor- 
ities, except blacks, also increased. A college education continued to make an im- 
portant difference in workers' earnings. Research and development expenditures 
at academic institutions grew considerably. And faculty salaries recaptured some 
of their earlier losses in purchasing power. 

Some less encouraging trends have also occurred in higher educatton in the 1980s. 
Tuiiton increased .^^bstantialiy, as did most types of higher education expenditures. 
Fewer Americans earned degrees in scientific and engineering fields, while the 
foreign student presence in these fields, especially at the graduate level, grew. 
These irends have created concern about the country's ability to replace an aging 
scientific workforce and to remain competitive internationally. Finally, despite 
populatton growth and stable participation rates, the number of degrees earned 
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by black Americans decreased at all degree lev eh, except the first-professional, 
with the largest decrease at the master's leve! 

Indicators are a valuable tod in monitoring these and other trends in higher educa- 
tion. Indicator development worl< will continue in order to fill information gaps and 
address new policy issues. Several new periodic surveys are in progress at the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics. These surveys will provide valuable baseline 
and trend data in a number of areas where little or no data currently exist. These 
areas include: enrollment in all postsecondary institutions; student financial-aid 
packaging; levels of student educatton-related debt; and staffing patterns at higher 
education institutions. The availability of these data will permit the development 
of r.qw indicators in the future that will result in a much broader and more com- 
plete picture of the condition of postsecondary education. 
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A. Outcom^^: Student Performance 



Indicator 2:1 CoUege student achievement: Selected sliort-term and long-term 
trends 



• Achieveimnt among college graduates, as measured by tests for admission 
to graduate school programa, haa declined over the long-term (over 20 years), 
particularly In social aclences and humanltlea. 

• More recent trenda (10 years), however, show some Improvement, most 
notably In the professional flelda of engineering and education. 



Since the publication of several national reports on the quality of American higher 
education in 1984 and 1985. there has been growing interest in measuring the 
academic achievement of college students.* At least eight States have initiated 
assessment programs in their public institutions of higher education, and an equal 
number of States are developing similar programs. National data are available from 
the various tests taken hy students in the process of applying to graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. Of these, only the Graduate Record Examinations (GRE) offer 
the potential for historical comparisons. 

The accompanying chart presents both the long-temo and recent trends in student 
performance on selected GRE tests. The changes are expressed in Standard 
Deviation Units, a measure that makes achievement scores more comparable 
across the years and by type of test than do average scores. Over the long term 
(1964-87), only perfomiance in mathematics showed a large degree of improve- 
ment, while scores for most other scientific and technical fields remained un- 
changed. Achievement declined in education and in the humanities and social 
sciences. Essentially, the greatest declines occurred in subjects requiring high ver- 
bal skills. 

The more recent trend in test scores (1976-87) presents some encouraging 
divergences, particularly in view of the increased number of test-takers since 1980. 
The rate of decline has slowed or reversed in education, in the overall verbal test, 
and in most other fields that exhibited moderate or extreme long-term declines. 

These data should not be interpreted as indicators of the overall quality of higher 
education in the United States. In general, they reflect the performance of a self- 
selected, though large, group of test-takers whose educational aspirations are 
higher than most of their peers. 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education, Office of Research, The Standardized Test Scores of Coh 
lege Graduates, 1964-1982, 1985; and special tabulations. 
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Chart 2:L -Long-term and short-term changes in performance on Graduate 
Record Examinations: 1964-1987 



Test 

Mathematics 
Physics 
Quantitative^ 
Engineering 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Computer science^ 
Economics 
Education 
Psychology 
Music 
Geology 
Verban 
English literature 
History 

Sociology 
Political science 




Change 

I Long term 
(1964-1987) 

M Short term 
(1976-1987) 



-1.2 -1 -0.8-0.6-0.4-0.2 0 0.2 0.4 



Change in standard deviation units 

' Quantitatfve and Verbal examinations are general examinations All others are subject area tests 
^ ^ests began in 1976 

NOTE A change in the range of -0 10 to + 0 10 is realty no change. Changes exceeding -0 4 or + 0 4 
are large 

SOURCE Office of Research, The Standardized Test Scores of Colfegr Graduates, 1964-1982 1985 
and special tabulations 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:2 IVends in higher education attainment 



• The proportion of young adults (25- to 34-years old) with some college educa- 
tion rose more than SO percent durlrg the 1970s, and then remained level in 
the 1980s. 

• In 1987, nearly 5 out of 20 young adults had completed 4 or more years of 
college, while more than 7 of 20 had completed at least 2 years and about 9 
of 20 had completed at least 1 year. 



The Nation's educational growth has an impact on its social and economic life af- 
fecting the welfare of individuals, families, and the Nation as a whole. Trends in 
college attendance and completion rates indicate changes in the educational level 
of the country's workforce and thus provide clues to current and future 
socioeconomic conditions. 

The considerable growth in educational attainment of the population 25- to 34-years 
old is shown below. 



Year 




■ 1 

Years of college attended 




1 or more 


2 or more 


4 or more 






Percent 




1970 


30 


24 


16 


1975 


39 


32 


21 


1980 


46 


38 


24 


1987 


45 


38 


24 



Betv/een 1970 and 1979, the proportion of black young adults who attended col- 
lege doubled. (Those who had attended for at least 1 year increased from 15 to 
31 percent, and those who had completed 4 or more years increased from 6 to 13 
percent.) During the same period, the percentage? of white young adults who had 
attended college also increased, but at a slower rate than that of blacss. Despite 
their gains, blacks are still less likely to attend college and, if they do attend, are 
less likely to complete 4 years than are whites. 



SOURCE: U.G. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Educational Attainment in the United 
States," various years. Current Population Reports, Series P-20; and unpublished tabulations from the 
March supplement to the Current Population Survey. 



Chart 2:2. -Trends in the number of years of college completed by 25- to 
34-year-olds: 1970-1987 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:3 Degrees conferred, by level 



• DegrMO granted by American coiieges and universities at aii ieveis increased 
by 31 percent between 1971 and 1986. 

• Associate degrees showed the greatest absoiute rise, increasing by 1 93,000, 
or 77 percent, during this period. 



Trends in the number of degrees conferred provide a sense of the productivity of 
the Nation's system of colleges and universities* and provide clues to the level of 
trained individuals in the society. In the last 1 5 years, the number of degrees award- 
ed annually rose from 1 .4 million to 1 .8 million; but the numbers and relative growth 
at each level contrasted substantiaily reflecting changing interests and educational 
goals of students as well as changing needs of prospective employers. 

Between 1971 and 1986, the number of bachelor's degrees conferred rose from 
nearly 840,000 to nearly 988,000. but this growth was not steady The number of 
degrees had climbed to almost 946,000 in 1974, but this rise was followed by a 
period of declining numbers until 1980, when a steady upswing began. The number 
awarded in 1986 represented an all-time high. Nevertheless, because of greater 
relative growth at other levels, bachelor's degrees accounted for only 54 percent 
of all degrees conferred that year, a drop from 60 percent in 1971 . 

Associate degrees conferred, in rising from 253,000 to 446,000 during the period, 
increased their percentage of the total from 18 to 24 percent. Similarly, by nearly 
doubling the number of degrees granted, the first-p.ofessional le^/el also inc^eased 
its proportion of the total, going from 2.7 to 4.0 percent (3J,000 to 74,000 award- 
ed). While Master's degrees, as a proportion of the total, declined from 17 to 16 
percent, their absolute numbers increased form 231,000 to 289,000 over this 
period. Doctor's degrees changed very little in number, varying from a low of 32,000 
in 1971 to a high of 35,000 in 1973. Their share of the total declined from 2.3 to 
1.8 percent. 

While the number of bachelor's degrees awarded in 1 986 was the greatest to date, 
the number of degrees at other levels that year represented declines from previous 
highs. Asscciate degrees fell 2.3 percent after 1 983 and f irst-professional degrees 
1 .5 percent after '*985. There were 9 percent fewer master's degiees in 1 986 than 
in 1977 and 3 percent fewer doctorates than in 1973. 



SOURCE: U. S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 198B (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Format Awvards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Chart 2:3. -Trends in the number of degrees awarded at colleges and univer- 
sities, by level: Academic years ending 1971-1986 
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SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Degrees and Other 
Formal Awards Conferred surveys, various years. 
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A. Outcomes: Transitioiis 



Indicator 2:4 Bachelor's degrees conferred, by fleld 



• The number of bachelor's deg. awarded In the arts and sciences fell by 
75,000 betweeti 1970-71 and 1985-06, while the number of technical and pro- 
fessional degreee rose by 224,000. 

• Technical end professional degrees Increased from 50 percent of sll degrees 
conferred In academic year 1970-71 to over 65 percent In 1985-86. 



Over the years, students have tended to shift the emphasis of their studies away 
from some fields and toward others. Such shifts, reflected in the numt)ers of 
bachelor's degrees awarded in particular fields, can profoundly affect demand for 
courses and the supply in various job markets. For this reason, employers seek- 
ing job applicants, college administrators planning future programs, analysts track- 
ing employment trends, and others keenly follow the trends in bachetor awards. 

In recent years, the proportk)n of students receiving bachetor's degrees in the tradi- 
tional arts and sciences has declined generally, although a small upturn occurred 
in 1985-86. This decline has been heavily concontrated in the social sciences 
(including psychology), where the number of d^'^ids has fallen by 59,000 (30 
percent) since 1970-71 . The number of physical ind biological sciences degrees 
(including mathematics) dropped by 5,000 (7 percent), and humanities degrees 
declined by 11,000 (8 percent). 

During the same period, the number of degrees awarded in several other fields 
rose: business by 123,000 (107 percent), computer and information sciences by 
40,000 (1,654 percent), and engineering and engineering technologies by 46,000 
(92 percent). These increase^ "a":"? partially offset by an 89,000 (51 percent) decline 
in the number of education degrees conferred. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics 1968 (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Chart 2:4. -Trends in the number of bachelor's degrees conferred, by field: 
Academic years ending 1971-1986 



Number 

(in thousands) 

700-1 




1986 

Academic year ending 



SOURCE. Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 1988. 
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A, Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:5 Advanced degrees conferred, by fleld 



• In the pott decade, the distribution of master's degrees by field has changed 
markedly; degrees in education have fallen dramatically^ while those in busi- 
ness have increased greatly. 

• At the doctoral ievel, the number of degrees in engineering and the physical 
and biological sciences has declined, while the number in most other fields 
has increased. 



Trends in students* fields of concentration can provide important information on 
changing student interests and on students' responses to changing labor marlcets. 
They may also provide clues about ongoing or future changes in the demand for 
faculty in different disciplines. 

Since academic year 1 976-77, a peak year for the total number of master's degrees 
awarded, degrees in arts and sciences have declined 15 percent. This decline has 
been experienced by all three broad sectors of the arts and sciences-physical 
and biological sciences, social sciences, and humanities. At the same time, the 
number of master's degrees in the technical/professional area has decreased 7 
percent, but this decline has not been uniform among the technical/professional 
fields. While the number of degrees in education was dropping 40 percent, the total 
degrees awarded in the other technical/professional fields were increasing by 27 
percent. Master's degrees in business rose by 45 percent and those in engineer- 
ing by 33 percent. Although the percentage of degrees in education has declined 
while degrees in other te Jhnical/professional fields have increased, education re- 
mains the largest single field of study at that level, accounting for over one quarter 
of all degrees. 

The total number of doctor's degrees conferred annually changed very little be- 
tween 1971 and 1986. However, while the number of degrees in most fields (social 
sciences, humanities, business, and education) increased, there were significant 
declines in engineering and the physical and biological sciences. Engineering 
degrees declined by 6 percent, life sciences by 8 percent, physical sciences by 
19 percent, but doctoral degrees in mathematics dropped by 38 percent. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Chart atS.-TVends in the percent of master's degrees conferred, by selected field: 
Academic years ending 1971-1986 
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SOURCE. Nation?! Center for Education Statistics, Degrees ana Other 
Formal Awards Conferred survey, various years. 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:6 Activities of recent college graduates 



• Approximately 1 year after obtaining a bachelor's degree, the proportion of 
graduates working full-time was substantlslly greater for technical/profes- 
sional majors than for arts and science majors. 

• Arts and science majors were more often enrolled In school (of all types) and 
not working full-time than were technlcal/professlonsi msjors. 

• Grsduates In 1980 and 1984 displayed similar patterns of work and postsec- 
ondary enrollment. 

What college graduates do shortly after graduation is one measure of the outcomes 
of higher education. It may also indicate the characteristics and objectives of the 
undergraduate curriculum. Undergraduate majors in certain fields typically pur- 
sue more formal education before taking full-time work. Other fields, offering 
specific job-related training, shov/ much higher levels of employment immediately 
after graduation. 

The National Center for Education Statistics surveyed two groups of college grad- 
uates 1 to 2 years after receiving their bachelor's degrees. Graduates of 1979-80 
were surveyed in 1981, and graduates of 1983-84 were surveyed in 1985. Two 
trends emerged: 

- graduates in technical/professional fields (engineering, business, health, educa- 
tion, and public affairs and social services) had higher rates of employment but 
lower rates of school enrollment than graduates of arts and science fields; and 

- little change in either area has occurred over this time period. 

One fourth of all arts and science majors were enrolled in school and not working 
full-time 1 or 2 years after graduation. This proportion approximately tripled that 
of undergraduate majors in technical/professional fields with the same pattern of 
work and study activities. 

More than one half (55 percent) of all arts and science majors were employed full- 
time 1 or 2 years after receiving their bachelor's degrees in 1983-84. This propor- 
tion was considerably lower than the 78 percent full-time employment rate for 
undergraduate majors in the technical/professional fields during the same time 
period after graduation. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College 
Graduates Survey, various years, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 2:6. -Activities of recent bachelor's degree recipients, by m^jor field and 
year of graduation: Academic years ending 1980 and 1984 
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SOURCE. National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates survey, various years 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:7 Higher education spending on research and development 



• Doctorate-orinting instttutions spent substantially Increasing amounts on 
research and development (R&D) between fiscal years 1972 and 1986, atter 
accounting for Inflation. 

• Theae Institutions' share of total U.S. spending on R&D remained the aame 
in 1986 as In 1972 (9 percont). 

• The FMeral government remains the primary aource of R&D expenditures at 
academic institutions, but Its role has declined somewhat. 



The Nation's institutions of higher education are an important source of new scien* 
tific and technological knowledge. Much of this knowledge comes from doctorate- 
granting institutk>ns, which spend nearly all the R&D funds available to higher 
education. The condition of the R&D effort ai those institutions is therefore viewed 
by many as vital to the Nation's economic health and its competitiveness in world 
markets. 

Between fiscal years 1972 and 1986, constant dollar R&D expenditures at 
doctorate-granting institutions increased by two-thirds. Growth occurred throughout 
most of the period, with a slight decline in 1 974 and a slowdown in the early 1 980s. 
For the period as a whole, it paralleled growth in the total natk>nal R&D effort, with 
academic R&D expenditures remaining at about 9 percent of the total. As a pro- 
portbn of the gross national product (GNP), academic R&D expenditures were at 
about the same level (about 0.2 percent) throughout the period. 

Federal funds remain by far the largest source of academic R&D expenditures and 
increased during the 1972-86 period by over 50 percent after inflation. Still, the 
relative importance of Federal funds dropped and instiiutions shifted to a greater 
reliance on industry 1 institutional funds. Federal funds constituted 62 percent 
of the R&D expenditi.. js at doctorate-granting institutions in 1986, down from 68 
percent in 1972. Funds from State and local governments also declined as a per- 
cent of the total during this time. Industry funds, however increased from 3 to 6 
percent and instituttonal funds from 12 to 17 percent of the total. 



SOURCE: National Science Board. Science Indicatora: The 1985 Report, 1S85. National Science Foun- 
dation, Early Release of Summary Statistics on Academic Science/Engineering Resources. Octr^ber 1987 
(based on Scientific and Engineering Expenditures at Universities and Colleges survey, various years). 
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Chart 2:7. -Trends in research and development expenditures at doctorate- 
granting institutions: Fiscal years 1972-1986 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:8 Earnings of young adults, by educational attainment 



• Among young adutts working full-time, year-round, the college-educated 
generally earned more annually during the 1978-87 period than those who 
had completed only 4 years of high school, regardless of race or sex. 

• The earnings advantage of the college-educeted was more pronounced 
among those who had completed 4 or more years of college than among those 
who had only completed 1-3 years. 



Numerous studies have examined the effect of education on an individual's earn- 
ings potential^ There is considerable disagreement about how education affects 
earnings, how big that effect is, and the influence of other factors, such as innate 
ability and socioeconomic status. Still, most agree that there is a link, whether direct 
or indirect, between the amount of education one receives and one's earnings. 

From 1978 to 1987, college-educated young adults, regardless of race or sex. 
earned more than young adults with only a high school education.^ This earnings 
gap was greater for those who had completed 4 or more years of college than for 
those who had only completed 1-3 years. To illustrate, in 1987, whites with 4 or 
more years of coHege earned 41 percent more than whites with 4 years of high 
school, whereas those with 1-3 years of college earned only 16 percent more. 
These findings are in line with those of a recent Bureau of the Census study show- 
ing that, in 1984. highly educated people generally eamed more than less-educated 
people.3 

The earnings advantage of college-educated young adults with at least 4 years of 
college generally grew larger as the 1978-87 period progressed. This upward trend 
was most pronounced among women and occurred among blacks only during the 
latter part of the period. 



^ Gordon K. Douglass, "Economic Returns on Investments in Higher Education," in Howard R. Bowen 
(ed.). Investment in Learning: The Individual and Social Value of American Higher Education (Washington, 
D.C.: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1977), 359-387. 

2 The young adults discussed here were 25- to ?4-year-old black, white, male and female full-time, year- 
round workers. 

3 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ""What's It Worth? Educational Background 
and Economic Status: Spring 1984," Current Population Reports. Series P-70, No. 11. (Washington, 
D.C., 1987). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, March 
of various years, unpublished tabulations. 




Chart 2:8.-lVends in the ratio of earnings of persons with 1-3 and 4 or more 
years of college to those with 4 years of high school, by race and sex 
(full-tune, year-round workers 25 to 34 years old): 1978-1987 
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SOURCE: Bureau of the Census. Current Population Survey. March of vanous years, unpublished 
tabulations. 




A. Outcomes: Ihuisitions 



Indicator 2:9 Degrees earned by foreign students 



• From 1977 to 1985, foreign students earned an increasing proportion of the 
bachelor's and graduate degrees awarded by American colleges and 
universities. 

• The presence of foreign students is most pronounced at the master's and doc- 
tor's levels, particularly In the natural sciences and engineering, where they 
earned about 1 out of every 4 degrees in 1985. 



The size of the foreign student population in the Nation's colleges and universities 
is significant for several reasons. It can affect enrollment levels and in turn influence 
the use of material, personnel, and financial resources, both ^he amount used and 
how they are allocated. It may also affect U.S. economic competitiveness, depend- 
ing on whether sti'dents stay in this country to work or conduct postdoctoral 
research or whether they return to their homelands. 

Between academic years 1976-77 and 1984-85, the number of foreign students^ 
graduating from American institutions rose substantially at all degree levels. Much 
of this increase occurred in the natural sciences and engineering,^ but considerable 
growth took place in nonscientif ic fields as well. In contrast to foreign students, 
the number of Americans receiving master's and doctor's degrees declined and 
the number receiving baccalaureate degrees increased comparatively little. 

An important question in assessing the economic impact of foreign students is 
whether they return to their countries after receiving their degrees or remain in this 
country for further study or work. Of those earning doctorates in the natural 
sciences and engineering in 1 986, over one-third had definite plans to stay in the 
United States at least temporarily^ Just over one-fourth had such plans 10 years 
earlier. Of those planning to stay in this country in i986, about 4 in 10 had jobs 
and 6 in 10 planned to pursue postdoctoral study 



'As used hoire, the term "foreign students" refers to "nonresident aliens," thai to non-US. citizens 
holding temporary visas. 

^Physical and life sciences, mathematics, computer and information sciences, and engineering. 
^Information on post-graduation plans is only available for doctorate recipients. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1980. 1982, 1987, and 1988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees Con- 
ferred, various years). National Science Foundation, Survey of Earned Doctorates, various years, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 2:9--Tyends in the percent of degrees earned by foreign students in United 
W7 ^1985 ^ universities: Selected academic years ending 
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A. Outcomes: IVansitions 



Indicator 2:10 Degrees earned, by race and ethnicity 



• Despite an increase in the young aduit biack popuiation, biacks earned fewer 
d^rees in 1985 than in 1977 at aii degree ieveis except the first-prof essionai. 

• The number of degrees awarded to Hispanics, Asians, and American in- 
dians/Aiaskan Natives, however, was higher at aii Ieveis. 

The ability of our colleges and universities to attract and retain minority students 
is important to the Nation's success in achieving its goal of equal opportunity. 
Change in the number of degrees earned by minorities in relation to their popula- 
tion provides one measure of higher education's progress toward this goaV*^ 

Blacks earned fewer degrees in 1985 than in 1977 at all degree levels except the 
first-professional (e.g., M.D., J.D.). The declines are particularly significant when 
compared with increases in the young adult black population during the same 
period: it ros»> / p«Tent among 18- to 24-year )lds and 40 percent among 25- to 
34-year-oldt..^ Men accounted for nearly two-thirds of the droD in degrees. Below 
is the percent change In degrees earned by blacks between 1977 and 1985. 
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Doctor's 
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22 
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81 



Hispanics, Asians, and American Indians/ Alaskan Natives earned more degrees 
in 1 985 than in 1 977 at all levels. The increase among Hispanics in the 1 980s was 
in lineVith their population growth. Between 1982 and 1988, the Hispanic popula- 
tion 1 8 to 24 years old increased 1 3 percent and the population 1 8 to 34 years old 
increased 20 per.:ent.2 Over the same general period (1981 to 1985), the number 
of bachelor's degrees earned by Hispanics grew 1 9 percent and the number of all 
degrees to Hispanics grew 17 percent. 



^ U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Estimates of the Population of the United 
States, by Age, Sex, and Race," Current Populatior) Reports. Series P-25, Nos. 91 7 and 1.000. 

3 us. Department of Comnrierce, Bureau of the Census, The Hispanic Population In the United States: 
March 1966 and 1967 (Advance Report)," Current Population Reports. Series P-20, No. 416. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 0/gesf 0/ Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1980, 1962, 1967, and 1988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey of Earned Degrees 
Conferred, various years). 
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Chart 2: 10. -Percent change in number of degrees earned, by degree level and 
race/ethnicity of recipient: Academic years euuing 1977 and 1985 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics. Degrees ahd Other Formal Awards Conferred 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:11 Field of study, by race and ethnicity 



• In 1985, is In 1977, the natural sciences and engineering were far more 
popular among Asian degree recipients than among white and other minori- 
ty recipients. 

• Despite substantial declines In popularity between 1977 and 1985, education 
remains by far the most popular field at the master's level among non-Asian 
minorities. 



The field of study people pursue while in college is related to the jobs they get and 
the amounts they earn. A recent study by the Bureau of the Census, for example, 
showed that workers who had majored in engineering, natural sciences, or busi- 
ness and management generally had higher average earnings in 1984 than those 
who had majored in social science, education, or the humanities.^ How racial and 
ethnic groups differ in their fields of study can provide clues to why they have dif- 
ferent labor marlcet experiences. 

Racial/ethnic groups differ substantially in the fields they study. The most pro- 
nounced differences in 1985 as well as 1977 occurred in preferences for the natural 
sciences, engineering, and education.^ The nat'jral sciences and engineering were 
the most popular fields among Asian degree recipients. Much smaller proportions 
of the degree recipients from other racial/ethnic groups specialized in these fields. 

Between 1977 and 1985, the number of degrees earned in these fields increased 
among all racial/ethnic groups, except among white and American Indian doctoral 
recipients. Minority gains were substantial in most cases. 

During this period there was a substantial shift away from education at the 
bachelor's and master's levels among all racial/ethnic groups. Despite the large 
drop, education remains by far the most popular field among non-Asian minorities 
at the master's level. At the doctoral level, education degrees constitute the greatest 
portion of total degrees earned by blacl(s and American Indians. 



1 U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. "What's It Worth? Educational Background 
and Economic Status: Spring 1984/ Current Population Reports, Series P-70, No. 1 1 . (Washington. 
D.C.: 1987). table 4. 

2 Natural science and engineering fields include physical and biological sciences, computer and in- 
formation scic.ices. and engineering engineering technologies. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1980 and 1988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees Conferred). 
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Indicator 2:11 



Chart 2:11. -Percent of degrees earned in natural sciences and engineering, by 
race/ethnicity and degree level: Academic years ending 1977 and 
1985 
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SOURCE National Center for Education Statistics. Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred 
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A. Outcomes: Tk'ansitions 



Indicator 2:12 Literacy among college students and graduates 

« 

• Among young adults who had attanded collage 2 or mora years but had not 
graduated, those still enrolled hsd higher functional literacy scores than those 
no longer enrolled. 

• The literacy scores of young adulta with 2 or more years of college completed 
who were still enrolled were similar to the scores of college graduates. 



Assessing what students learn in college has been the subject of rising interest 
in recent years. As yet, no consensus exists on what students should learn or how 
to assess that knowledge across different fields and different schools. In 1985, the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress assessed the literacy skills of 21- 
to 25-year-olds, including college students and graduates. While the basic literacy 
skills assessed in this survey would generally not be considered college-level, they 
could represent a foundatton needed to pursue college-level studies. 

One possible concluston based on these comparisons is that more literate students 
persist in college, but that the last 2 years of college do not contribute to an In- 
crease in litc^acy skills as measured by the prose, document, and quantitative 
scales. The literacy scales were def io'^ j as follows: 

Prose comprehenston-thB knowledge and skills needed to understand 
and use information from texts that include editorials, news stories, and 
poems. 

Document llteracy-lhe knowledge and skills required to locate and use 
information contained in forms such as job applicattons, bus schedules, 
maps, and tables. 

Quantitative literacy -the knowledge and skills needed to apply 
arithmetic operations embedded in printed materials, such as a 
checkbook or order form. 

Even college upperclassmen and graduates have ample room for improving their 
literacy skills. Half of the young adults with a 4-year college degree performed below 
the upper level of the literacy scales. This level included such tasks as summariz- 
ing in writing an argument made in a lengthy newspaper column and calculating 
the amount of a tip for a restaurant bill using a prescribed percentage. 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, '^oung Adult Uer^xy 
and Schooling," Monograph, forthcoming. 
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Chart 2:12-A>erage scores of white, non-Hispanic young adults aged 21 to 25, 
by educational attainment: 1985 
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SOURCE National Center for Education Statistics. "Young Adult Literacy and Schooling." Monograph 
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B. Resources: 



B. Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 2:13 Revenues of colleges and universities 



• State and local appropriations are ttie largest source of funds for public In- 
stitutions (58 percent) but a negligible source (1 percent) for private 
institutions. 

• Private institutions depend primarily on tuition and fees as a source of revenue 
(53 percent). 



This country contains a large nunfiber of colleges and universities-from community 
colleges, to lit>eral arts colleges, to professional schools, to research universities. 
About 1 ,5C0 of these institutions are governed by localities or by States primarily 
to serve their populations. Some 1,800 more are under private control, some 
religious and some independent. All institutions of higher education are supported 
by the same array of funding sources, but to widely varying degrees, depending 
upon whether they are publicly or privately controlled. These sources in turn are 
affected by a number of factors, including fluctuations in the economy and percep- 
tions of whether investments, be they in the fomn of taxes, gifts or tuition payments, 
are yielding expected benefi!s-to individuals or to the country. 

For public institutions. State and local appropriations were by far the most Impor- 
tant revenue source throughout the period from 1976 to 1986. The second most 
important source in 1986 was government grants and contracts, most of which 
came from l=ederal sources. In the early years of the period, however, tuition and 
fees had been the second largest source of revenue for pub]lc institutions. 

Private institutions relied heavily on tuition and fees and secondarily on govern- 
ment grants and contracts during the 1976-86 period. These institutions also derive 
a large share of their income from nongovernmental gifts, grants and contracts (14 
percent) in 1986. 

While private institutions acquired 32 percent of higher Oi^ucation revenues, they 
accounted for only 23 percent of higher education enrollment. Public 2-year institu- 
tions accounted for only 13 percent of all revenues but attracted 35 percent of the 
total enrollment. (See Indicator 2:16 on enrollments.) 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS surveys Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Educa* 
tion, various years, and Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities, various years). 
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Chart 2:13. -Shares and sources of revenues for public and private institutions of 
higher education: Fiscal year 1986 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 19B8. 
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B. Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 2:14 Allocation of expenditures per student and tuition levels 



• Expmditures for Instruction, research, and administration, as weii as 
undergraduate tuition charges, rose considerably more than inflation during 
the mid-1980s at both public and private universities. 

• Since the early 1980s, tuition has increased proportionately more than instruc- 
tionai expenditures at all types of public and prIvMe colleges and universities. 



Rising college tuition is of considerable concern to policymakers, educators, and 
students and their fanfiilies. Why tuition continues to climb is a hotly debated sub- 
ject. Information on where colleges and universities spend their money end how 
expenditure patterns have changed in relation to tuition enhances the public 
debate. 

With few exceptions, expenditures per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student, after in- 
flation, were higher in academic year 1985-86 than in 1976-77 at all types of public 
and private, nonprofit institutions/ Much of the rise has occurred since the early 
1980s. Administrative expenditures grew substantially, particularly at private univer- 
sities, where they were 39 percent higher in 1986 than in 1977. Expenditures on 
instruction also grew between those years, but less than administrative expen- 
ditures. At universities and other 4-year institutions, especially public ones, expen- 
ditures on research, a major function of higher sXlucation, also were higher in 1986 
than in 1977. Expenditures for scholarships and fellowships were up sharply at all 
types of private institutions. They increased comparatively little at public univer- 
sities, however, and actually declined at other types of public institutions. 

Following declines in the late 1970s, average undergraduate tuition and fees, ad- 
justed for inflation, rose sharply at all types of public and private institutions dur- 
ing the first half of the 1980s. They grew proportionately more than comparable 
increases in instructional expenditures but, except at 2-year institutions, less than 
administra..^d expenditures. At all types of private institutions, expenditures for 
scholarships and fellowships grew proportionately more than tuition charges. This 
was not the case at public institutions, however. 



* This indtcator presents expenditure data in indexed form where 1977-100. For actual dollars spent, 
see source document described below. 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics. "Recent Trends in Higher 
Education Finance. 1 976-77 to 1 965-86." Higher Biucatfon Administrative Costa: Contfr^uing the SttKty 
(based on the HEQIS surveys Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education. Institutional 
Characteristics of Colleges and Universities, and Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities). 1988. 
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Chart 2: 14. -Index of selected expenditures per full-time-equivalent student and 
average undergraduate tuition charges (in constant dollars) at public 
and private universities: Academic years ending 1977-1986 
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SOURCE- National Center for Education Statistics, surveys of Institutional Characteristics of Colleges 
and Universities, Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities, and Financial Statistics of Institutions 
of Higher Education, various years. 
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B. Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 2:15 F)iciilty salaries, by academic rank 



• During most of the 1970s and Into the aariy 1980s, college faculty salaries 
at both public and private Institutions steadily lost groiind to Inflation. 

• Since the esriy 1980s, faculty salaries have consistently outpaced Inflation, 
but recent salary Increases have not been large enough to restore purchas- 
ing power to early 1970s levels. 



College faculty salaries are of interest for two reasons. First, they are a cost to col- 
leges and universities and thus affect tuition levels, taxpayer charges, and student 
financial aid levels. Second, they can affect higher education's ability to attract and 
retain qualified instructional personnel. 

The salaries of full, associate, and assistant professors^ more than doubled be- 
tween academic years ending 1972 and 1986. After adjusting for inflation, however, 
they declined substantially. Between the peak in 1973 and low point in 1981 or 1982, 
their purchasing power drcoped by a little over 20 percent. After that, inflation- 
adjusted salaries climbed steadily upward. However, by 1986, the latest year for 
which data are available, the increases had not been big enough to compensate 
for earlier losses. The trends outlined here occurred at public as well as private 
institutions and at universities, other 4-year, and 2-year institutions. 

To get a perspective on changes in college faculty salaries, it is useful to compare 
them with changes in the salaries of other professions. During the 14-year period 
from 1971-72 to 1985-86, particularly in the late 1970s and early 1980s, the 
salaries of faculty increased more slowly than those of persons in six other pro- 
fessional occupations employed in medium-sized and large private firms.^ The 
average salary of a fuii professor, for example, increased 130 percent over the 
period, whereas the average salary of an attorney increased 174 percent. 



^ This indicator displays salary changes between academic years 1971-72 and 1985-86 for three 
categories of full-time instructional staff on 9- or 10-month contracts-full professors, associate pro- 
fessors, and atvcistant professors. 

2 The occupations are: accountant, auditor, attorr^ey, chief accountant, chemist, and engineer. Medium- 
sized and large firms are those employing 50 or more workers. 

SOUHCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, the HEGIS survey 
Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Fuli Time Instructional Faculty, various years. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, 
and Clerical Pay, March 1982 (Bulletin 2145) and March 1986 (Bulletin 2271). 



Chart 2:15.-Ih>nds in average faculty salaries, by academic rank and control of 
institution: Academic years ending 1972-1986 
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SOURCE National Center Education Statistics, Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Full-Time 
Instructional Faculty survey, various years 
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C. Context: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 2x16 College and university enrolbnent, 1^ type and control of institutimi 



• Total onrollmont In collogot and unlvaraltlaa Incraaaed by nearly 4 million (45 
parcant) batwaan 1970 and 1983 and than Incraaaad by lata than 1 parcant 
from 1983 to 1987. 

• Batwam 1970 and 1983, anrollmant growrth waa graataat In 2-yaar InatKutkma, 
mora than doubling In alza from 2.2 million to almoat 4.7 million atudanta. 



Collegas and universities are regularly grouped by the predominant length of pro- 
grams they offer, 2-year or 4-year, and whether they operate under public or private 
control. Institutbns in each category address somewhat different student needs. 
Enrollment trends in these institutions may indicate changing demand for different 
types of services offered. 

Between 1970 and 1983, enrollment in colleges and universities rose by 45 per- 
cent, from 8.6 million to 12.5 millbn. While the number of students at ^year in- 
stitutions grew by 22 percent, enrollment in 2-year institutions grew by 1 12 percent, 
reflecting, among other things, an increasing interest in higher education by the 
nontraditbnal older and part-time student. Public institutions, which enroll thrM 
times as many students as private institutions, increased their enrollments at a 
faster rate. Since 1983, enrollments at all types of institutions have been relative- 
ly steady, but in 1986 and 1987 enrollments were up slightly from 1985 love's. (See 
Indicator 2:18.) 

Enrollmunts may also be measured in full-time equivalents (PTEs). F=6r private 
schools, percent changes in PTE enrollments during the 1970s and early 1980s 
are not considerably different from the actual enrollments presented here. For 
public 2-year schools, however, the 1970-83 enrollment increase in PTEs was only 
85 percent; the actual increase was 1 12 percent. The difference reflects the large 
number of students attending part-time. 

In 1987, public institutions accounted for 77 percent of all higher education enroll- 
ment, and 2-year colleges accounted for 38 percent of all such enrollment. (See 
Indicator 2:13 on revenues for a brief comparison of the distribution of enrollment 
with distribution of revenues, by type and control of institution.) 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Dlg0st of Educ^ 
tlon Statistics, 1988 (baaed on the HEQIS survey Fail Enrollment In Institutions of Higher Education, 
various years); and "National Estimates of Higher Education Statistics: 1987." Early Esdmatss, Decem- 
Iser 1987. 
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Chart 2:16. -Drehds in college and university enrollment, by type and control: 
Fall of selected years, 1970-1987 



Enrollment 
(in thousands) 



8.000 n 



5.000- 



4.000 - 



3.000 - 



2,000 



1.000 - 




1 r 

1984 1986 



1987 



SOURCE National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education St'-.tistics. 1988 



C. CoDtext: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 2:17 Selected characteristics of students in higher education 

• Betwter. 1970 and 1987, the proportion of part-time t^denta in inatltutions 
of hlghdr education incrtMod from 32 to an eaUmated 42 percent. 

• The proportion of women enrolled alao roae during that time from 41 to 53 
percent. 

• The proportion of atudento 25 yeare old or older roae from 28 percent In 1972 
to 39 percent in 1986. 

Changes in the compositic: . of the enrollment in higher education signal changes 
in the larger society. For example, enrollment citanges may reflect evolving needs 
of the labor force or a shift in the interest or ability of individuals to attend higher 
education. 

In 1970, the typical college student was a male undergraduate between the ages 
of 18 and 24 attending full time. From 1970 to 1987, total enrollment in higher 
education increased substantially. But this increase was not uniform for all sub- 
categories of students. While the number of typical students grew, gains were pro- 
portionally greater for part-time students, women students, and older students. 
However, in that time, the proportion of graduate and professional students 
changed little. As a result of these factors, the typical college student in 1987 was 
a femie undergraduate, with an increasing lil(elihood that she was over 25 and 
attending part-time. 



NOTE: Data for this Indicator come from a HEQiS survey of all colleges and universities. Therefore, 
the enroHment figures differ somewhat ti vm irKiicators where data from the C-jreau of the Census survey 
of households are used. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education , National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Edactt- 
Hon Sftlstic$, Iwhua yem] iMsed on the HEQiS survey Fall Enrollment In Colleges and Universities); 
"National Estimates of Higher Education Statistics: 1907,' Early Estimates, December ld87. US. Depart- 
ment of ^ amerce, Bureau of tiie Census, "^hool Enrollments-Social and Economic Characteristics 
of Students, October [various years]/ Currant Population f?6^ % Series P-20; and unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Chart ItH.-l^nds in higher education enrollment for women, part-time 

students, students aged 25 or older, and graduate and professional 
students: Fall of selected years, 1970-1987 



Percent of enrollment 
60 



50- 



40 



30- 



20 
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T 



Women students 



Part-time students 



Students aged 25 and over* 



Graduate and professional students 



1970 1 972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 

Fall of year 

* Data for 1970 and 1967 not available 

SOURCES NationalConter (or Education Statistics, 0/gesfo/£ducaf/on Sfaf/sf/cs, 7988 Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports, various years 
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C. Context: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 2:18 College enrollment, by selected age groups 



• Botween 1980 and 1986, collage enrollment Increaaed 9 percent, while the 
18- to 24-yaarH>ld population decraaaed 8 percent. 

• One factor leading to the enrollment Increaae waa & Hae In the enrollment rate 
of 18- to 24-year-olda. 



College education in the United States has shown enormous growth in the past 
40 years. In part this growth reflects the twentieth century needs of business, in- 
dustry, and government for a highly skilled and educated work force. Since 1950, 
enrollment has swelled tr; over 400 percent, while the number of institutions rose 
almost 60 percent. Throughout the past decade, however, many analysts and col- 
lege administrators have expressed concern that the 1980s would be a period of 
declining enrollment in college education. Some analysts saw in the shrinking 
population of 18- to 24-year-olds evidence of coming decreases in enrollment.^ 

Contrary to these fears, while the 18- to 24-year-old population declined 7.8 per- 
cent between 1980 and 1986, their enrollment actually increased 2.4 percent. Thus 
a modest increase in their participation rate (from 24.7 percent to 27.4 percent) 
helped offset the projected decline. If this increase had ''^t occurred, enrollment 
in 1986 would have been 734,000 belov^^ the actual fi^ i\ M about 7,397,000.3 

Another factor contributing to the rise in college enrollment in the 19808 was in- 
creased numbers of oMer students. These students enroll for t^njoyment, to prepare 
for career changes, or to upgrade knowledge for current positions. In 1980, 2.9 
percent of the population aged 25 years and over were enrolled in higher educa- 
tion. Between 1980 and 1986, the population in this age group increased by 12.3 
percent. Had the same percentage of this age group continued to enroll in higher 
education, the number of students would have grown by approximately 475,000. 
However, a small rise in the participation rate of this population, from 2.9 tD 3.2, 
brought the enrollment increase to about 878,000. Moreover, this population is 
growing, so if it maintains a stable participation rate, increasing numbers of 
students will come from this age group. 



^ F.E. Crossland, "Learning to Cope with a Downward Slope," Change, July-August 1d81 ; and Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies ^n higher Education, Threo Thousand Futurss, (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1980). 

2 Note that the data for this indicator come from a sample survey of households conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census. Therefore, the data differ somewhat f'om those used in indicators derived from the HCES 
HEQIS surveys of the universe of colleges and universities. 
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Chart 2:18. 



-Tk^nds in college enrollment, by age and number of 18- to 24-V( 
olds: 1980-1986 



Number 

(in millions) 

30-1 




20- 



10- 



Total college enrollment 



College students below age 25* 



College students aged 25 and above 



1980 



1982 1984 
Year 



1986 



* Below age 25 includes a few students 14 to 1 7. 

SOURCE: Bureau of the Census. Cumnt Population Reports, various years. 

TEXT SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics Dfgeatof 
Education Statistics, 1988. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ^School En ollment- 
Social and Economic Characteristics of Students, (various i'ears)." Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20: and unpublished tabulations. 
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C Context: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 2:19 Enrollment patterns in higher education, by race and ethnicity 



• Among 18* to 24*yMr-old8, participation ratea for biacica and Hiapanica in 
highar aducatlon ara balow thoaa of whitaa. 

• Blacic and Hiapanic participation rataa in tha mid-1980a ware highar than thay 
wara in tha aarly 1970a. 



Equal access for all qualified youth has long been a major goal of our education 
system. One measure of national progress toward that gca! io ine participation 
rates^ of various populations in higher education. Changes in a participation rate 
p^ay reflect many different factors, such as changes in the ability to afford higher 
education or in the quality of secondary schooling. Such changes may also alert 
higher education Institutions to the need for altering policies or offerings. 

The proportior. of black and Hispanic 18- to 24-year-olds enrolled In higher educa- 
tion Inc' easrd in the early 1970s but declined in the second half of the decade. 
By the mld-1 980s, the rates for both groups were above those of the early 1 970s. 

Throughout the period, participation rates of blacks and HIspanics were lower than 
those of whites. Enrollment of whites between 1 970 and 1 980 ranged between 25 
and 27 percent. In the last 3 years. It has equaled or exceeded 28 percent. Below 
are the participation rates of 18- to 24-year-olds In higher education. 



1 Participation rates represent the proportion of a given subgroup enrolled in a.i institution of higher 
education. For exampb, the participation rate for 18- to 24-year-old blacks is calculated as 18- to 24-year- 
old black college students as a percent of all black 18- to 24-year-olds. 

2 Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollments --Social and 
Economk: Characteristics of Students, October [vahous years],' Current Poputation Reports, Series P-20. 



Year White Black Hispanic^ 



Percent of 18-24-year-olds 



1972 
1976 
1980 
1986 



26 18 13 

27 23 20 
26 19 16 

28 22 18 
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Chart 2:19.-Th;nds in college participation rates of 18- to 24-year-olds, by race 
and etiinicity: Fall, 1970-1986 
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NOTE: Hispanics may be of any race 

SOURCE Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, various years 
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Indicator 1:1 



Ikble 1:1-1. -Average reading proficiency for students in grades 3, 7, and 11, iiy 
selected cliaracteristics: 1986 



Average reading proficiency* 



Characteristic 


Grade 3 


Grade 7 


Grade 11 


Total 


38.1 


48.9 


56.1 


Race/ethnicity 








White 


39.8 


50.3 


57.3 


Black 


33.4 


45.2 


51.5 


Hispanic 


33.2 


44.4 


51.3 


Region 








Northeast 


39.1 


50.7 


57.4 


Southeast 


37.2 


48.1 


54.8 


Central 


39.3 


^9.0 


56.5 


West 


36.9 


48.0 


55.4 


Type of community 








Disadvantaged urban 


31.9 


43.8 


51.2 


Advantaged urban 


41.2 


51.6 


59.5 


Sex 








Male 


37.3 


47.5 


54.5 


Fc male 


38.9 


50.3 


57.7 



*The range of the reading proficiency scale is 0 to 100. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Who Reads Best? Factors Related to Reading 
Achievement in Gradits 3, 7, and 11, 1988 
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Indicator 1:1 



Ibble l:l-2.-Percent of students at each level of written response to reading tasks, 
by grade: 1986 



Task 


Grade 3 


Grade 7 


Grade 11 






Percent 




Task one (story) 








Inadequate 


70.0 


36.7 


20.8 


Minimal 


10.7 


17.7 


15.6 


Satisfactory 


18.5 


38.1 


41.3 


ciaDoraieG 


.8 


7.5 


22.3 


Task two (social studies) 








No comparison 


69.6 


36.2 


25.6 


Unsatisfactory comparison 


29.9 


60.4 


62.9 


Minimal comparison 


.5 


3.2 


90 


Satisfactory comparison 


0 


.2 


1.6 


Elaborated comparison 


0 


0 


.9 


Task three (story) 








Inadequate 




16.6 


5.8 


Minimal 




18.8 


16.4 


Satisfactory 




50.4 


58.1 


Elaborated 




14.3 


19.7 



- Not applicable. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Who Reads Best? Factors Related to Reading 
Achievement in Grades 3, 7, and 11, 1988. 
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Indicator 1:1 



Tible l:l-3.-Standard errors for average reading proficiency for students in 
grades 3, 7, and 11, by selected characteristics: 1986 (table 1:1-1) 



Average reading proficiency 



Characteristic 


varade 3 


varaoe 7 


vatade 11 


Total 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


Race/ethnicity 








White 


.2 


.1 


2 


Blacic 


.4 


.3 


.3 


hiispanic 


.3 


.4 


.3 


Region 








iNortneasi 


,o 


.o 




Southeast 


.3 


.2 


.3 


Central 


.4 


.2 


.5 


West 


.4 


.4 


.4 


Type of comnfi unity 








Disadvantaged urban 


.5 


.4 


.6 


Advantaged urban 


.5 


.4 


.5 


Sex 








Male 


.2 


.2 


.3 


Fenfiale 


.2 


.1 


.2 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Who Reads Be$t? Factors f^latad to Beading 
Achievement in Grades 3, 7. and 11, 1988. 
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Indicator 1:1 



IkUe 1:1-4. -Standard errors for percent of students at each level of written 
response to reading tasks, 1^ grade: 1986 (table 1:1-2) 



Task 


Grade 3 


Grade 7 








Percent 




Task one (story) 








Inadequate 


1.2 


1.4 


1.0 


A »* - » i 

Mininnal 


1.0 


.9 


.9 


Satisfactory 


1.0 


1.1 


1.5 


ciaooraied 


.3 


.8 


1.8 


Task two (social studies) 








No comparison 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


unsaiisiaciury comparison 


1.0 


1.4 


1.6 


Minimal comparison 


.2 


.5 


1.1 


Satisfactory comparison 


0 


.2 


.4 


Elaborated comparison 


0 


0 


.3 


Task three (story) 








Inadequate 




1.2 


.7 


Minimal 




1.1 


.9 


Satisfactory 




1.8 


1.4 


Elaborated 




.7 


1.2 


—Not applicable. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Who Ruds Beat? ftc!ora Related to Readhig 
AchlvfemLnt In Grades 3, 7, and 11, 1986. 
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Indicator 1:1 



Supfriemental note l:l.-Average reading perfonnance, by race/ethnicity 



The 1985-86 Natbnal Assessment of Education^ Progress (NAEP) reading 
assessment was administered to students at age 9/grade 3, age 1 3/grade 7, and 
age 17/grade 11. F=6r this assessment, birth date ranges for eligible 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds were defined as October 1 through September 30 for each age level, 
rather than the cala^dar year used previously for 9- and 13-year-olds. Thus, the 
modal grade levels for those age-eligible studer'ts were 3, 7, and 11 rather than 
4, 8, and 11 reported for the 1983-84 assessment. 

The 1985-86 assessment design was based on a variant of matrix sampling called 
Balanced Incomplete Block (BIB) spiralling. The entire assessment battery (in- 
cluding mathematics and science) was divided into blocks requiring approximately 
15 minutes each, and each student was administered a booklet containing three 
btocks as well as a 6-minute block of background questions. Each assessment ses- 
sion lasted about one hour. 

Six blocks of reading assessment questions were assessed at each age/grade 
level. As part of the partial BIB design, each pair of blocks within a subject area 
appeared in at least one booklet. In addition, some blocks were paired across sub- 
ject areas. With three subject areas and a number of blocks within each subject 
a '.a, the number of combinations of blocks (and therefore booklet9^ was large. 
Thus, at age 9/grade 3, 52 booklets were prepared. Twenty-nine of the booklets 
contained one or more reading btocks, with each of the six reading btocks appear- 
ing in six or seven booktots. Sixty-eight booklets were administered at age 1 3/grade 
7, with 27 of them containing reading materials and each reading block appear- 
ing in six or seven different booklets. Reading items were included in 35 of the 96 
booklets administered to students age l7/grade 11, with each reading block 
appearing seven times. 

The spiralling feature of the BIB method cycles the booklets for administration so 
that typically only a few students in any assessment session receive the same 
booklet. At each age/grade level, each block of exercises was administjred to 
aporoximately 2,600 students providing about 2,000 student responses to each item 
for the grade-level analyses reported in this indicator. Across all the booklets, the 
rei^ults contained in this report were based on 9,793 students at grade 3, 9,513 
students at grade 7, and 16,510 students at grade 11. 

Item response theory (IRT) methods were usnd to provide results for the NAEP 
reading scale. The main purpose of IRT analysis is to provide a common scale on 
which performance can be compared across groups and subgroups. It altows NAEP 
to estimate performance for any group or subgroup even though none of the 
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respondents took all the exercises in the NAEP pool. For further information, see 
the 1983^ NAEP Technical Reports 

During the scaling process, it was noted that the results of the 1986 reading assess- 
ment were inconsistent with previous NAEP reading assessment results. In partic- 
ular, of most concern was the fact that they indicated declines in average reading 
proficiency at ages 9 and 17. The declines did not appe<ir io be limited to any 
section of the country, sex, race, or other reporting variable and the relative per- 
formance of the various subpopulation groups seemed reasonable. Therefore, the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS), in consultatton with NAEPs Technical Advisory 
Panel, decided that tne 1985-86 re ^dlng assessment was not equivalent to that 
administered in 198 3-84. Thus, wh.ie it is appropriate to issue a cross-sectfonal 
report, it would not be appropriate to use the 1 986 data to report trends over time 
in reading proficiency. To discourage comparisons of the 1 986 data with previous 
NAEP reading date, the scale was changed from a 0 to 500 scale to a 0 to 100 
scale with a mean of 50 and a standard deviatio'i of 10. However, one component 
of the 1988 reading assessment is designed to r/ jvide the iri.'ormation necessary 
to adjust the 1986 results so they will be equivalent with the 1983-84 assessment 
and trends over time, incorporating the 1986 assessment, will be pc<55ible. 



* National Assessment of Education Progress. Implementing the New Design: 1983-84 NAEP Technica/ 
Report, (Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1986). 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, mo Reels Best? Factors Related to Reading 
Achievement in Grades 3, 7, and 11. 
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Indicator 1:2 



Tible 11-1. -Average mathematics proficienqr scale scores for 9-, 13-, and 17-year- 
old students: Selected year.^, 1973-1986 

^ge 1973* 1978 1982 1986 

9 221.5 222.5 222.8 225.4 
13 259.6 258.0 262.3 262.6 
17 306.7 286.4 284.2 288.2 

'The 1973 mathematics assessment was not included in the scaling of MAEP trend data. However, 
a rougn estimate of the 1973 mean level of student math proficiency was computed by NAFP. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The /Matfiematfcs Report Con/: An We Meaaur 
km Up?. 1988. 
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Indicator 1:2 



Tible 1:2-2. -Percent of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students at or above the five 

proficiency levels on the mathematics proficiency scale: 1978, 1982, 
and 1986 



Proficiency levels Ago 1978 1982 1986 



Percent 



150 


9 


97.8 


98.2 


98.6 


SimolB arithmetic facts 


1^ 

lO 


99.0 


AA A 

99.9 


100.0 




1 f 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


200 


9 


74.3 


75.9 


78.1 


Beginning skills and 


13 


93.6 


9'.1 


98.1 


understanding 


17 


98.5 


99.1 


99.6 


250 


9 


21.9 


21.1 


23.6 


Basic operations and 


13 


59.6 


65.9 


66.7 


problem solving 


17 


81.3 


81.5 


87.2 


300 


9 


.8 


.6 


.6 


Moderately complex 


13 


12.9 


11.5 


10.4 


procedures and reasoning 


17 


38.3 


34.4 


35.5 


350 


9 


0 


0 


0 


Multistep problem 


13 


.3 


.2 


.1 


solving and algebra 


17 


4.8 


3.4 


4.3 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Matheirmtics Report Card: Are We S/leasur- 
kig Up?, 1988. 
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Indicator 1:2 



Tible 1:2-3. -Average mathematics proficiency scale scores for 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds, 1^ selected characteristics: 1978, 1982, acd 1986 



Selected characteristic 


1978 


1982 


1986 


Age 9 


222.5 


222 8 


225 4 


Sex 








Male 


221.2 


22^.0 


225.4 


Female 


223.7 


224.5 


225.4 


Ethnicity/race 








White 


227.7 


227.6 


230.4 


Black 


197.3 


199.8 


206.1 


Hispanic 


207.4 


208.4 


209.8 


Other 


230.7 


241.5 


225.5 


Grade 








< Modal grade 


195.9 


198.0 


202.8 


« ModpJ grade 


232.0 


233.4 


237.0 


> Modal grade 


243.5 


260.5 


251.4 


Region 








Northeast 


230.4 


229.2 


229.5 


Southeast 


213.1 


214.6 


221.7 


Central 


227.6 


224.8 


229.5 


West 


217.5 


223.1 


221.1 










Extreme rural 


216.4 


215.1 


222.7 


Low metropolitan 


2P3.4 


203.5 


208.7 


High metropolitan 


240.4 


241.9 


241.5 


Parental education 








Less than high scl^iool 


204.9 


203.6 


205.2 


Graduate high school 


223.0 


222.2 


222.2 


Some education after high school 


233.4 


228.7 


232.0 


Graduate college 


234.6 


232.2 


234.6 


Unknown 


215.5 


216.7 


218.3 
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Indicator J:2 



TU>le 1:2-3. -Average mathematics proficiency scale scores for 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds, hy selected characteristics: 1978, 1982, and 
1986-Conthiued 



Selected characteristic 


1978 


1982 


1986 


Mye 9 (com.) 








Withirvyear quartiles 








Upper 


258.2 


258.2 


261.4 


kMlfifiia tu/n 
mlUQIo IWO 


224.2 


224.4 


227.0 




100.1 


A OA A 

184.0 


186.3 


Across-year quartiles 








Upper 


258.5 


258.6 


260.1 


IVIIUUlO IWO 


224.0 


224.7 


225.1 




183.8 


183.9 


184.6 


Type of school 








Public 


221 1 


220.9 


223.9 


Private 


233.8 


235.1 


233.4 


Number of reading items in home 








0-2 


205.6 


207.6 


212.1 


3 


224.8 


224.2 


227.1 


4 


234.7 


233.9 


237.2 


Television watched/day 








0-2 hours 




222.1 


225.3 


3-5 houre 




230.9 


232.1 


6 hours or more 




218.6 


216.9 


Missing 




179.1 


204.9 


Languages other than English 








Often 




217.8 


206.6 


Sometimes 




223.6 


225.7 


Never 




224.2 


227.1 



Judicator 1:2 

Ikhle 1:2-3.— Average matheip^tics proficieiK^ scale scores for 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds, by selected characteristics: 1978, 1982, and 
1986-ContinuiHl 



Selected characteristic 


1978 


1982 


1986 


Aha 13 


PSfl 0 


262 3 


262.2 


Ova 












9R9 Q 




run loiio 


958 5 


261 7 


261.7 


Pthnicitv/racp 








lA/Kifo 

wniio 




9A7 ft 


987 n 

^Or aU 


DiaCK 






9A^ Q 


nispanic 




OAT n 


9A8 7 


\JUtJ9W 






975 6 

b r WaV 










^MQQal yrau6 




9A9 n 


945 7 




9fi7 9 


980 8 


970 8 
b r v*w 


Modal oraHo 

^ IVi WOII ^1 OIUV 




295.7 


289a'' 


noyion 








rMonrieaSi 


9AA i 


970 i 


9AQ A 


oouineasi 


9A7 9 




957 A 


v^nirai 




98A 9 


95Q Q 




9<U 9 


9^0 8 


984 0 


oiZB/iype Of ccmmuniiy 








PytrAmA riirol 
CAiitJiiK^ lUiell 


9M Q 


95^ S 


263 7 


LQVv niOlli/pOillan 


99A fi 


9A1 0 


949 8 


niyn moiropoiiian 


977 ft 




978 1 


rarenioi eaucaiion 








Lt79«9 illOlM lll^ll DwIliA^I 


930 6 


245 6 


246.9 


\2iiaauai6 iiiyn scnuui 


9'57 1 


958 Q 


956 7 


oomo Baucaiion aiiBr nign scnool 




£OOa4 


9ft7 1 


Graduate college 


276.7 


275.3 


273.0 


Unknown 


234.7 


246.4 


242.2 


Within-year quartiles 








Upper 


296.6 


297.2 


297.4 


Middle two 


259.3 


262.9 


262.3 


Lower 


216.8 


2?6.0 


228.4 


Across-year quartiles 








Upper 


296.9 


296.8 


297.4 


Middle two 


26i.O 


261.3 


260.4 


Lower 


219.3 


223.6 


224.8 
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Tkble 1:2-3. -Average mathematics proficiency scale scores for 9-, 13-, and 
17-ycar-Qlds, by selected characteristics: 1978, 1982, and 
1986-Contfaiued 



Selected characteristic 


1978 


1982 


1986 


Age 1 o (cont.) 








Type of school 








Public 


256.6 


260.9 


262.4 


Private 


272.3 


274.1 


269.0 


Numt)er of reading items hi home 








0-2 


234.6 


244.8 


249.3 


3 


254.3 


260.3 


259.4 


4 


268.4 


272.5 


270.7 


Television watched/day 








0-2 hours 


— 


266.5 


26S.3 


3-5 hours 


— 


262.7 


264.4 


6 hours or mure 


— 


250.1 


249.6 


Missing 


— 


260.0 


259.6 


Languages other than English 








Often 


— 


253.0 


949.9 


Sometinfies 


— 


264.6 


269.1 


Never 


— 


262.5 


261.8 


Time spent on hom3work 








None was assigned 


— 


256.3 


251.1 


Did not do it 


— 


262.5 


255.7 


Less than 1 hour 


— 


265.2 


259.8 


1 to 2 hours 


— 


266.1 


264.8 


More than 2 hours 


— 


263.2 


262.3 


Missing 


— 


256.1 


232.9 


Describe your grades 








Mostly A 




283.0 


288.4 


Half A's/half B's 




271.9 


274.4 


Mostly 3 




267.8 


269.8 


Half B's/half C's 




254.1 


255.0 


Mostly C 




248.5 


253.0 


Half C's/half Us 




238.3 


245.0 


Mostly D 




233.8 


237.9 


Mostly below D 




227.0 


233.9 


MisPinp 




256.6 


232.3 
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Tibk 1:2-3. -Average mathematics proficienqr scale scores for 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds, by selected characteristics: 1978, 1982. and 
1986-Continued 



Selected characteristic 


1978 


1982 


1986 


Age 17 


286.4 


284.2 


288.2 


Sex 








Male 


290.3 


287.6 


291.3 


Female 


282.7 


281.0 


285.3 


Ethnicitv/race 








White 


292.7 


290.1 


294.5 


Black 


249.9 


253.9 


261 .6 


Hispanic 


259.0 


259.4 


266.7 


Other 


300.7 


296.7 


291.3 


Grade 








< Modal Qrade 


254.9 


256.5 


260.1 


s Modal grade 


291.3 


288.9 


293.6 


> Modal grade 


296.6 


293.4 


296.3 


Reaion 








Northeast 


293.6 


290.6 


294.4 


Southeast 


277.2 


277.3 


282.9 


Central 


291.8 


288.3 


290.0 


West 


280.8 


279.3 


285.2 


Size/type of community 








Extreme rural 


280.5 


278.3 


291.3 


Low metroDOlitan 


254.6 


260.5 


254.8 


High metropolitan 


309.3 


306.6 


305.0 


Parental education 








Less than hioh school 


262.7 


262.3 


262.4 


Graduate hioh school 


279.0 


278.4 


278.1 


Some education after high school 


292.0 


290.4 


291.9 


Graduate college 


305.1 


300.1 


301.8 


Unknown 


258.3 


253.7 


263.8 


Within-year quartiles 








Upper 


329.7 


327.1 


331.3 


Middle two 


287.8 


284.5 


287.6 


Lowei 


240.0 


240.7 


246.3 


Arross<year quartiles 








Upper 


328.8 


328.8 


331.2 


Middle two 


287.0 


286.2 


?85.7 


Lower 


239.8 


241.5 


243.4 
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lUUe 1:2-3. -Average mathematics profidenqr scale scores for 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds, 1^ selsected characteristics: 197S, 1982, and 
1986-Continued 



Selected characteristic 


1978 


1982 




Age 17 (cont.) 








Type of school 








Public 


285.5 


262.9 


287.3 


Private 


302.2 


298.9 


308.9 


Number of reading i^ems in honfie 








0-2 


260.1 


264.2 


264.5 


3 


281.6 


280.1 


282.1 


4 


295.4 


292.4 


295.6 


Television watched/day 








0-2 hours 


291.9 


289.2 


297.4 


3-5 hours 


281.1 


279.0 


284.3 


6 hours or nfiore 


261.9 


263.1 


265.8 


MIssinq 


278.3 


263.1 


217.0 


Languagbs other than English 








Often 


272.5 


274.5 


274.4 


Sonfietinfies 


285.9 


284.2 


291.7 


Never 


289.3 


285.6 


288.6 


TInfie spent on honfiework 








None was assigned 


273.2 


269.6 


266.8 


Did not do it 


287.7 


289.0 


289.3 


Less than 1 hour 


292.6 


289.0 


289.6 


1 to 2 hours 


296.1 


290.7 


287.9 


More than 2 hours 


303.4 


296.6 


300.8 


Missing 


277.8 


269.9 


226.7 


Describe your grades 








Mostly A 




315.8 


325.8 


Half A's/half B's 




298.4 


305.3 


Mostly B 




293.5 


296.8 


Half B's/hal« C's 




276.9 


281.0 


Mostly C 




270.5 


276.5 


Half C's/half D's 




256.8 


263.2 


Mostly D 




253.0 


257.6 


Mostly below D 




247.6 


235.7 


Missing 




271.1 


?55.4 
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Tible 1:2-3.— Average mathematics proficiency scale scores for 9-, 13, and 
17-year-olds, by selected characteristics: 1978, 1982, and 
1986-Conthiued 



Selected characteristic 


1978 


1982 


1986 


FtQIo 1 f (coni.; 








High school program 








Generdi 


— 


269.6 


271.7 


Academic/college prep 


— 


304.8 


305.3 


VocailonalAechnical 


— 


2&3.9 


269.3 


Taken computer programming? 








Have 


305.9 


296.9 


299.6 


Have not 


284.8 


282.2 


286.8 


Highest level math talcen 








Pre-algebra (or less) 


248.0 


250.1 


254.2 


Algebra (1 St year) 


270.5 


271.1 


270.6 


Geometry 


293.8 


287.4 


287.2 


Algebra (2nd year) 


310.4 


306.5 


308.5 


Calculus 


324.4 


318.6 


335.3 


Something else 


256.4 


258.9 


259.2 



— Not available. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Mathematics Report Card: Are We 
Measuring Up?, 1988. 
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lUile 1:2-4. -Standard errors for average mathematics profkiency scale scores for 
9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students: 1978, 1982, and 1986 (table 1:2-1) 



Age 


1978 


1982 


1986 


9 

13 
17 


0.8 
1.1 
1.1 


1.1 
1.1 
1.1 


1.0 
1.1 
1.0 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educ^«onal Progress. The Mathematics Ret vf Card: An Mb 
Meaauring Up?, i988. 
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Ikble 1:2-5. -Standard errors for percent of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students at 
or above the five proficiency ieveis on the mathematics proficiency 
scale: 1978, 1982, and 1986 (table 1:2-2) 



Proficiency levels 


Age 


1978 


1982 


1986 






Standard errors 




150 


A 
9 


0.2 


0.2 


0 2 


oiinpie antnmetic lacis 


lO 


.0 


.0 


0 


i7 

1 f 


.0 


.0 


0 


200 


9 


.8 


1.1 


1 1 


Beginning sl^ills and 




.4 


.4 


,2 


unuorsianuiny 


1 r 


.2 


• J 


.1 


250 


9 


.6 


.9 


.9 


Basic operations and 


13 


1.2 


1.2 


1.8 


problem solving 


17 


.9 


.9 


.6 


300 


9 


.1 


.1 


.2 


Moderately confiplex 


13 


.6 


.7 


.9 


procedures and reasoning 


17 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


350 


9 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Multi-step problem 


13 


.1 


.0 


.0 


solving and algebra 


17 


.3 


.3 


.4 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Mathematics Report Card: Are 
Measuring Up?, 1988. 
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TiMe 1:24. -Standard errors for average mathematics proficiency scale scores 

for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds, by selected characteristics: 1978, 1982, 
and 1986 (table 1:2-3) 







1982 


1986 


Age 9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


Sex 








Male 


0.7 


1.2 


1.0 


Female 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


Ethnicity/race 








White 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


Black 


1.1 


1.6 


1.6 


Hispanic 


2.2 


1.3 


2.0 


Other 


3.1 


4.1 


7.2 


Grade 








< Modal grade 


1.0 


1.3 


1.0 


« Modal grade 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


> Modal grade 


5.5 


10.6 


10.3 


Region 








Northeast 


1.8 


1.7 


2.6 


Southeast 


1.1 


2.7 


2.4 


Central 


1.4 


2.3 


2.2 


V/es\ 


1.3 


i.e 


2.3 


Size/type of community 








Extremt rural 


2.6 


1.7 


6.7 


Low metropolitan 


2.6 


2.4 


1.8 


High metropolitan 


2.0 


2.4 


2.6 


Parental education 








Le<%s than high school 


1.4 


1.6 


2.4 


Graduate high school 


1.1 


1.1 


1.6 


Some education after high school 


1.6 


2.0 


2.0 


Graduate college 


1.1 


1.4 


1.1 


Unknown 


1.0 


1.5 


1.3 



o 
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TU>le l:2-6.~Standard errors for average mathematics profidenqr scale scores 

for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds, by selected charr<:teristic8: ^.978, 1982, 
and 1986-Continued (table 1:2-3) 



Selected characteristic 


1978 


1982 


1966 


Aoe 9 (cont.) 








wiiniiryear quaniies 




0.6 


0.7 


UnnAr 


0.8 


Middle two 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 




0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


Across-year quartiles 






0.7 




0.7 


0.6 


Middle two 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


Lower 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 








1.2 


Public 




1.0 


Private 


1.7 


2.2 


2.4 


MiimKiAr nf roariinn itoRiiK in hoirifi 
piumuvi UI lociuiii^ iioMi'* III iiviiiv 








rt_o 




1.1 


1.1 


0% 
o 


n 7 


1 1 

1 . 1 


1.0 


4 


0.8 


1.2 


1.1 


Television watched/day 




1.3 




0-2 hours 






3-5 hours 




1.0 


1.1 


6 hours or more 




1.1 


1.3 


Missing 




2.7 


12.1 


Languages other than English 




1.6 


1.9 


Often 




Sometimes 




1.4 


1.5 


Never 




0.9 


1.0 



i.tO 
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Table 1:2-6. -Standard errors for average mathematics proficiency scale scores 

for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oIds, 1^ selected characteristics: 1978, 1982, 
and 1986-Continued (table 1:2-3) 



Selected characteristic 


1978 


1982 


1986 


Age 13 


1. 1 


1.1 


4 4 
1.1 


Sex 






Male 




1.0 


1.1 


Female 


1 n 


( .0 


1.4 


Ethnicltv/ra^p 








White 


U.o 


0.9 


1.2 


Black 


1.0 


1.5 


a2 1 


Hispanic 


9 1 


1 .0 


2.0 


Other 




9 C 

o.b 


3.2 


Grade 








< Modal arade 


i A 

1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


m ModAl nrado 


i.U 


O.o 


0.9 


> Modal orade 


7.0 


7.2 


7.3 


Reoion 








Northeast 


9 9 
£.0 


2.1 


2.1 


Southeast 

WW Mil lvGI9i 


9 A 


2.2 


1.4 


C Antral 

wvi III ai 


1.7 


1.8 


4.3 


V\tost 


1 A 

1 .o 




2.0 


Si7fi/t\/DO of mmmiinitu 








E)(treme rural 


9 n 
O.U 


4 A 

1.9 


6.5 


Low motronnlitan 

1 1 1 vil UUVIIIGII 1 


9 T 


4.4 


2.9 


High metropolitan 


1 .o 


1 .0 


0.9 


Parental Aduration 






Less than hioh ^hool 


1.1 


4 ^ 

1 .o 


2.1 


(Graduate hinh erhnni 

\^IGI\JMGIiV IIIIJII 


1 .0 


o.o 


1.2 


Some education after high school 


1 1 

1 • 1 


0 Q 


n A 
U.o 


Graduate college 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


Unknown 


1.3 


2.7 


2.2 


Within-year qtartiles 








Upper 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


Middle tv c 


0.0 


0.3 


0.5 


Lower 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


Across-year quartiles 








Upper 


•\5 


0.7 


0.7 


Middle two 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


Lower 


0./ 


0.7 


0.7 
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Tabie 1:2-6. -Standard errors for average mathematics proflciency scale scores 

for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds, by selected characteristics: 1978, 1982, 
and 1986-Continued (table 1:2-3) 



Selected characteristic 


1978 


1982 


1986 


Age 13 (cont.) 








Type of school 








Public 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


Private 


1.3 


1.9 


4.6 


Number of reading items in home 








0-2 


1.2 


1.1 


2.3 


3 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


4 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


'television watched/day 








0-2 hours 


— 


1.1 


1.7 


3-5 hours 


— 


1.1 


1.1 


6 hours or more 


— 


1.7 


1.1 


Missing 


— 


3.2 


19.3 


Languages other than English 








Often 


— 


1.9 


2.7 


Sometimes 


— 


1.2 


1.4 


Never 


— 


1.1 


1.1 


Time spent on homework 








None was assigned 


— 


1.3 


2.5 


Did not do it 


— 


2.2 


2.8 


Less ^han 1 hour 


— 


1.2 


1.5 


1 to hours 


— 


1.2 


1.1 


More than 2 hours 


— 


2.3 


2.4 


Missing 


— 


2.5 


10.4 


Describe your grades 








Mostly A 




1.2 


1.3 


Half A's/half B's 




1.4 


1.5 


Mostly B 




0.8 


1.5 


Half B's/half C's 




0.9 


1.3 


Mostly C 




1.2 


1.5 


Half C's/half D's 




1.4 


1.6 


Mostly D 




2.6 




Mostly below D 




d 1 


3.6 


Missing 




2.3 


1 9 
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lib!* 1:2-6. -Standard errors for average mathematics proficiejcy scale scores 

for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oIds, by selected characteristics: 1978, 1982, 
and 1986- Continued (table 1:2-3) 



Selected characteristic 


1978 




1986 


Age 17 


1 1 


1.1 


1.0 


Sex 








Male 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


Female 


1.2 


1 2 


1.1 


Ethnicity/race 






White 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


Black 


1.5 


1.5 


2.4 


Hispanic 


2.5 


2.3 


3.3 


uiner 


3.8 


10.0 


8.2 


Grade 






< Modal grade 


1.3 


1.7 


1.9 


- Modal grade 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


> Modal grade 


1.1 


1.6 


3.4 


Region 








Northeast 


2.0 


2.4 


2.2 


Southeast 


2.0 


2.4 


1.6 


Central 


2.1 


1.3 


2.1 


V\fest 


2.0 


2.2 


3.1 


Si^e/type of community 








Extreme rural 


1.7 


2.6 


5.9 


Low metropolitan 


2.0 


2.9 


2.3 


High metropolitan 


2.2 


3.1 


3.9 


Parental e'^jcation 








Less than high school 


1.3 


1.2 


2.6 


Graduate high school 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


Some education after high school 


;.o 


1.0 


1.4 


Graduate college 


1.2 


1.2 


1.6 


UnKnown 


2.2 


2.1 


2.8 
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Tible 1:2-6. -Standard errors for average mathematics proflciency scale scores 

for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds, by selected characteristics: 1978, 1982, 
and 1986- Continued (table 1:2-3) 



Selected characteristic 




1982 


190D 


Age 17 (cent.) 








Within-year quartiles 








Upper 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


Middle two 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


Lower 


0.6 


0.7 


1.0 


Across-year quartiles 








Upper 


0.4 


0.7 


0.5 


Middle two 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


Lower 


06 


0.7 


1.1 


Type of school 








Public 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


Private 


3.3 


2.0 


11.2 


Number of reading items in home 








0-2 


1.5 


1.3 


1.8 


3 


1.3 


1.1 


1.5 


4 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


Television watched/day 








0-2 hours 


1.2 


1.1 


1.4 


3-5 hours 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


6 hours or more 


2.3 


1.6 


2.7 


Missing 


1.7 


4.4 


12.1 


Languages other than English 








Often 


2.4 


3.1 


2.6 


Sometimes 


1.4 


1.2 


1.6 


Never 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


Time spent on homework 








None was assigned 


1.1 


1.1 


2.4 


Did noi do it 


1.3 


1.4 


3.2 


Less than 1 hour 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1 to 2 hours 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


More than 2 hours 


1.7 


1.6 


3.2 


Missing 


1.9 


3.3 


12.3 
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Tible l:2-6.-Standard errors for average mathematics proficiency scale scores 

for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds, by selected characteristics: 1978, 1982, 
and 1986-Contmued (table 1:2-3) 



Selected characteristic 1 978 1 982 1 986 

Age 17(cont.) 
Describe your grades 

Mostly A 

HalfA's/half B's 

Mostly B 

Half B's/half Cs 

Mostly C 

Half C's/half D's 

Mostly D 

Mostly below D 

Missing 

High school program 
General 

Academic/college prep 

Vocational/technical 
Taken computer programming? 

Have 

Have not 
Highest level math taken 

Pre-algebra (or less) 

Algebra (1st year) 

Geometry 

Algebra (2nd year) 

Calculus 

Something else 





1.4 


2.1 




1.5 


2.2 


— 


0.9 


1.9 




1 .2 


1.0 




1 .2 


1.3 




1 .2 


2.7 




2.0 


4.5 




0.9 


6.6 




1 1 

0.1 


3.2 




1.1 


1.0 




1.0 


1.2 




1.3 


1.7 


2.1 


1.4 


1.6 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.2 


1.2 


0.7 


1.0 


1.4 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 


1.5 


2.0 


3.0 


1.8 


2.0 


4.9 



—Not available. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. r//e Mathematics Report Card' Are We 
Measuring Up?. 1988 
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Supplemental note l:2.-TVends in mathematics performance 



Tiie 1985-86 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) mathematics 
assessment was administered to students at age 9/grade 3, age 13/grade 7, and 
age l7/grade 11 . F=6r this assessment, birth date ranges for eligible 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds were defined as October 1 through September 30 for each age level, 
rather than the calendar year used previously for 9- and 13-year-olds. 

The 1985-86 assessment design was based on a variunt of matrix sampling called 
Balanced Incomplete Block (BIB) spiralling. The entire assessment battery (includ- 
ing reading and science, as well as mathematics) was divided into blocks requir- 
ing approximately 15 minutes each, and each student was administered a booklet 
containing three blocks as well as a 6-minute block of background questions. The 
spiralling part of the method cycles the booklets for administration so that typically 
only a few students in any assessment session receive the same booklet. Each 
assessment session lasted about 1 hour. 

For the portion of the assessment designed to measure trends, students were 
adHiinistered previously assessed mathematics questions according to the pro- 
cedures used in prior assessments. Sixty-eight questions were given at age 9, 98 
at age 13, and 94 at age 17, with each of the booklets accompanied by a paced 
audio recording of the questions as was done in the first three assessments. 
None of the students at any age were administered the full set of questions. Nine- 
and 13-year-olds were administered three booklets containing mathematics trend 
items and 17-ye&r-olds were administered two booklets. 

Samples sizes for the trend results are: 



Age 


1978 


1982 


1986 


9 


14,752 


12,038 


6.932 


13 


24,209 


15,758 


6,200 


17 


26,756 


16,319 


3,868 



Beginning with the 1986 assessment. Item Response Theory (IRT) methodology 
was used to estimate levels of mathematics achievement. IRT defines the proba- 
bility of answering a given item correctly as a mathematical function of proficiency 
level or skill and certain characteristics of the item. NAEP uses a three-parameter 
logistic model to estimate proficiency. With IRT technology, Xtye performance of a 
sample of students in a learning area or subarea can be summarized on a single 
scale, even if different students have been administered different exercises. 
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The mathematics proficiency scale ranges from 0 to 500 with a standard devia- 
tion of 50. The levels chosen for describing results are 150, 200, 250, 300, and 
350. Each level is defined by describing the types of mathematics questions that 
most students attaining that proficiency level would be able to solve successfully. 
The guideline used to select such questions was that students at any given level 
would have least a 70 to 80 percent probability of success with these 
mathematics questions, while students at the next lower level would have less than 
a 40 to 50 percent probability of success. The scale levels are described as follows: 

150 level -S//npte arithmetic facts 

Learners at this level know some basic addition and subtraction facts 
and can add two-dipjt numbers without regrouping (carrying). They 
recognize simple siiuations in which addition and subtraction apply. 
They also are developing rudimentary classification skills. 

200 Beginning sldiis and understanding 

Students at this level have considerable understanding of twonJigit 
numbers. They can add two-digit numbers, but are still developing an 
ability to regroup in subtraction. They know relations among coins, can 
read infomiatton from charts and graphs, and use simple measurement 
instruments. They are developing some reasoning skills. 

250 level-Bas/c operattons and problem solving 

Students at this level have an initial understanding of the four basic 
operations. They are able to add and subtract whole numbers and apply 
these skills to one-step word problems and money situations. In 
multiplication, they can find the product of a two-digit and a one-digit 
number. They can also compare information from graphs and cha'^s 
and are developing an ability to analyze simple logical relations. 

300 level -/Wocterafe/y complex procedures and reasoning 

Students at this level are developing an understanding of number 
systems. They can compute vith decimals, simple fractions, and com- 
monly encountered percents. They can identify geometric figures, 
measure lengths and angles, and calculate areas of rectangles. These 
students are also able to interpret simple inequalities, evaluate formulas, 
and solvt. simple linear equations. They can find averages, make deci- 
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sions on information drawn from graphs, and use logical reasoning to 
solve problems. They are developing the skills to operate with signed 
numbers, exponents, and square roots. 

350 \€w\—MuHh$tep problem solving and algebra 

Students at tnis level can apply a range of reasoning skills to solve multi- 
step problems. They can solve routine problems involving fractions and 
percents, recognize prope.ltes of basic geometric figures, and work with 
exponents and square roots. They can solve a variety of two-step prob- 
lems using variables, identify equivalent algebraic expressions, and 
solve linear equations and inequalities. They are developing an under- 
standing of functions and coordinate systems. 

The 1973 mathematics assessment was not included in the scaling of NAEP trend 
data. However, NAEP computed a rough estimate of the 1973 mean level ot 
mathematics proficiency by assuming a non-negative, linear trend relationship, 
within a given age level, between the natural logarithm of a group's mean p-value 
level and its respective mathematics proficiency wean. For each age level, a mean 
p-value estimate using a common e3t of items was available for 1973, 1978, and 
1982. Proficiency means for 1 978 and 1 982 were regressed on the respective pro- 
ficiency means for these 2 years. The linear equation obtained from this regres- 
sion was used to extrapolate to the 1973 proficiency mean by inserting the 1973 
mean p-value into the equation. 

The standard error, computed using a jackknife replication procedure, provides 
an estimate of sampling reliability for NAEP measures. NAEP uses the jackknife 
methodology to estimate the santpling variability of all reported statistics because 
conventional formulas for estimating standard errors of san.pling statistics are 
inappropriate for use « 'th NAEPs complex sampling procedures. 



SOURCE- National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Mathematics Report Card. Are VM? 
Measuring Up?, 1988. 
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Ikble 1:3-1. -US. history item responses: 1986 



More inan bo porcont 


Percont 


Lets than 30 percent 


Percent 


■nswviv^i vonvGify* 


correct 


answered correctly: 


correct 


1 nomas cQison invdnidO 




Andrew Jackson rvas President 




ine iigni oulo 


95.2 


betwe€< . '.820-1840 


29.9 


Locattcn of the Soviet 




The Reformation led to 




Union on a n^sp 


92.1 


the establishment of 




Alexander Graham Bell 




Protestant gro(.<ps 


29.8 


invented the .ilephone 


91.1 


The United Nations was founded 




George Washington was Presi- 




between 1934-1947 


25.9 


dent between 1780-1800 


87 9 


The Seneca Falls Declaration 




Location of Italy on a map 


87.7 


was concerned with 




The Underground Railroad 




women's rights 


25.8 


was a netwo'lc for helping 




Abraham Lincoln was President 




slaves escape 


87.5 


between 1860-1060 


24.7 


Adolf H.tler was the leader of 




Medicare e nd the Voting Act 




Germany when the US. 




were passed under Lyndon 




entered World V\fer II 


87.4 


Johnson's Graat Society 


23 9 


Thomas Jefferson was the 




Betty Friedan and Gloria 




primary author of the Declara- 




Steinem: leaders in the 




tion of Independence 


87.4 


women's movement 


22.8 


The assembly line was 




Progressive movement refers to 




introduced n the U.S. 




the ^nod after World War 1 


22.6 


automobile industry 


87 2 


Reconstruction refe^d to 




Locate on a map the area repre- 




the readmission of the 




oviiiiii^ ifiu to uii^incii Qi3iGS 


84 8 






1 ne MUX Kian used violence 




<junn wininrup ano me KUriians 




to oppose equality for minorities 


83 9 


Tounaea a coiony ai Boston 


19.5 


Harriet Tubman was a leader 








in helping slaves escape 








to the North 


83.8 






Bill of Rights guarantees 








freedom of speech and religion 


81 3 






Location of the Rocky 








^Aountalns on a map 


813 






The Japanese attack on 








Pearl Harbor lod th US. 








into World War II 


BOO 







SOURCc: National Assessment of Educational Pr ; ess, Literatum a .dU.S. History: The Instructional 
Experience and Factual Knowledge of High School Jjniors, 1987 
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Tible 1:3-2. -Literati! item responses: 1986 



More than 80 percent Percent 
answered correctly: correct 

Noah gathered pairs of 
creatures onto the Ark 94.0 

Moses led the people out of 
Egypt and gave the 10 

Commandmenis 92.3 

Romeo and Jullefs love 
was hindered by their 

feuc'' 3 families 69.7 

"I have a dream . 
from a speech by Martin 

Luther King, Jr. 88.1 

Hamlet said, To be or not to 

be: that is the question." 87.8 

In "A Christmas Carol," 
Ebenezer Scrooge 
became generous 87.2 

Zeus was the ruler of the gods 

in Greek mythology 86.7 

The White Rabbit and Mao 
Hatter are characters in 

^lice in Wonderland 86.1 

Robin Hood was known for 
stealing from the rich to giv to 

the poor 85 7 

Cinderella's rags turned into a 

gown and she met a prince 85.1 

"The Lord is my shepherd 

is from Psalm 23 82.4 

Huckleberry Finn is about 
an orphaned boy and a 

runaway slave 80 5 

Merlin was the magician in the 

legend of King Arthur 80.5 



Less than 30 percent Percent 

answered correctly: correct 

D.H. Lawrence wrote The 
Rocking Horse Winner," 

Sons and Lovers 28.7 

Willa Cather wrote My Antonia, 

Death Comes for the Archbishop 28.2 

Tennessee Williams wrote 

A Streetcar Named Desire 27.6 

Ernest Hemingway wrote "In 

Another Country," T^e Killers" 27.3 

Thomas *^ardy wrote 

Return of the Native 24.4 

In Catcher in the Rye, a 16-year- 
old boy goes to New York 22.5 

Henry James wrote about 
American compared to 

European lives 21 .9 

Henrik Ibsen wrote Hedda 

Gabler, A Doll's House 20.3 

Joseph Conrad wrote 

Heart of Darknes'^ 1 9.3 

Invisible Man describes a youi j 

man's move to Harie n 18.3 

Fyodor Dostoevski wrote Cnme 

and Punishment 17.1 

James Joyce is the author of 
Ulysses and A Portrait oi the 

Artist as a Young Men 15.6 

De Tocqueville wrote about what 

he saw in Democracy in America 15.5 

Eudora Welty and Flannery 
O'Connor are known for stories 

set in the American South 14.4 
The animal referred to in 

William Blake's poem a tiger 13.6 

The Pilgrim's Progress is an 

allegory about Christians 1 3.4 



SOURCE' National Assessment of Educational Progress, Literature and U.S. History: The Instructional 
Experience and Factual Knowledge of High School Juriors, 1987. 
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Tible 1:3-3. -Average scores on the U.S. history and literature scales for high school 
juniors, by selected characteristics: 1986 



Scale 

Selected characteristics History Literature 



Average scores* 



Total 


285.0 


285.0 


Race/ethnicity 






White 


290.8 


289.9 


Black 


263.1 


267.5 


Hispanic 


262.5 


264.8 


Sex 






Male 


290.7 


282.B 


Female 


279.0 


287.3 


Region 






Northeast 


293.8 


293.0 


Soutl.^ast 


278.4 


282.6 


Central 


286.8 


284.3 


West 


280.2 


280.4 


Size/type of community 






Rural 


275.1 


273./ 


Urban disadvantaged 


262.0 


285.2 


Urban advantaged 


301.1 


301.4 


Schoot program 






Academic 


298.8 


298.7 


Ganeral 


271.4 


271.7 


Vocational/technical 


266.3 


265.9 


Parents' level of education 






No high school diploma 


260.8 


266.2 


Graduated high school 


273.8 


273.4 


Post high school 


289.7 


288.3 


Graduated college 


297.7 


297.6 


Reading materials in the home 






0-3 types 


265.1 


265.4 


4 types 


279.6 


279.3 


5 types 


291.6 


291.7 



*The history and literature scales range from 0 to 500 

SOURCE: NationcI Assessment of Educational Progress, Uterature and US. Hhtory: The Instructional 
Experience and Factual Knowledge of High School Juniors, 1987. 
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TEible l:3-4« -Standard errors for average scores on the US. history and literature 
scales for high school juniors, by selected characteristics: 1986 
(table 1:3-3) 



Scale 

Selected characteristics History Literature 



Average scores 



loiai 


1 .o 


1 0 


Race/ethnicity 






White 


1.6 


1.3 


DiacK 


i o 

1 .£ 


1 .c. 


ntspanic 


1 .3 


1 R 


Sex 






Male 


1.5 


1.3 


Female 


1.3 


1.1 


Region 






Northeast 


2.8 


2.9 


Southeast 


2.6 


2.2 


Central 


3.3 


2.1 


West 


1.1 


1 .U 


Sir'^/type of community 






Rural 


3.5 


3.3 


Urban disadvantaged 


3.5 


2.8 


Urban advantaged 


3. 1 


o o 


School program 






/^rademic 


1.2 


1.2 


General 


1.4 


1.0 


Vocational/technical 


2.5 


1.6 


Parents' level of education 






No high school diploma 


1.3 


1.6 


Graduated high school 


1.3 


1.2 


Post high school 


1.5 


1.5 


Graduated college 


1.6 


1.4 


Reading materials in the home 






0-3 types 


1.7 


.6 


4 types 


1.6 


1.3 


5 types 


1.3 


1.1 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational '' regress, Literature and U.S. History: The Instructiorial 
Experier)ce and Factual Knowledge of High School Juniors, 1987. 
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Supplemental note l:3.-Knowledge of U.S. history and literature 



The 1985-86 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) U.S. history 
and literature assessment was administered to students at age 17 or in grade 1 1 . 
The assessment design was based on a variant of matrix sampling called Balanced 
Incomplete Block (BIB) spiralling. The entire assessment battery (including reading, 
mathematics, and science) was divided into blocks approximately 15 minutes each, 
and each student was administered a booklet containing three blocks as well as 
a6-minute block of background questions. Each assessment session lasteu about 
1 hour. 

History and literature items were included in 4 of the 92 booklets administered to 
students at age 17/grade 1 1 1n the 1986 assessment. Each of four bcowiets con- 
tained one block of history questions, one block of literature questions, and one 
block of reading questions. The history blocks each consisted of 34 to 36 content 
items and a common set of 25 history background and attitude Items. The literature 
blocks contained 30 to 31 content items as well as 42 literature background and 
attitude items. All the history literature and questions were multiple-choice. 

The four booklets containing the history and literature blocks were spiralled with 
the remaining NAEP booklets. This procedure cycled the booklets for administra- 
tion so that typically no two students in any session received the same booklet. 
Thus a matrix sampling procedure was used for these four booklets, with no stu- 
dent administered more than one booklet. A nationally representative sample of 
nearly 2,000 1 1th grade students responded to each booklet and a .otal of 7.812 
nth-graders were included in the analyses fc^ both literature and U.S. history. 

Analyses included computing the percentages of students giving various responses 
and using item response theory (IRT) technology to estimate knowledge levels for 
the Nation and various subpopulations. IRT methods were used to derive a history 
scale and a literature scale. These scales range from 0 to 500. F-or both the US. 
history and literature scales, the mean and standard deviation were set to 285 and 
40, respectively. These values were chosen to be similar to the mean and stan- 
dard deviation for llth-graders on the 1983-84 (NAEP) reading scale. 

The main purpose of IRT analysis is to provide a common scale on wi zh perfor- 
mance can be compared across groups and subgroups, whether they are tested 
at the same time or a number of vears apart. It allows NAEP to estimate perfor- 
mance for any group or subgroup, even though all respondents did not take all the 
exercises in the NAEP pool. Because the students responding to the US. history 
and literature questions received one of four non-overiapping sets of items for each 
of the two subject areas, it was necessary to assume that the four blocks of items 
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within a subject area were equivalent samples of the content domain. NAEP con- 
sidered this assumption reasonable, since the blocks were constructed to be 
parallel, and the assumption was supported by item analysis results. Because of 
the relatively large number of literature and U.S. history items administered to each 
student, reasonably precise estimates of l(nowledge levels could be obtained for 
individual respondents. 

Another analysis of the NAEP U.S. history and literature assessment was performed 
by Diane Ravitch and Chester E. Finn, Jr., and reported in their book, What Do 
Our 17'Year-0lds Know? (Harper and Row, N.Y.), 1987. Ravitch and Finn scaled 
responses to each of the assessment items in order to assign a letter grade from 
A to F to each item. These letter grades were assigned according to the propor- 
tion of students who correctly responded to a given item. Scores between 90 and 
100 percent correct were treated as As, between 80 and 90 percent correct as 
Bs, between 70 and 80 percent correct as Cs, between 60 and 70 percent correct 
as Ds, and scores below 60 were treated as Fs. Ravitch and Finn then calculated 
average grades for various subgroups of respondents and items. On this scale, 
the average student received an F on the history ass'^'^sment by only giving cor- 
rect responses to 54.5 percent of the questions that he or she attempted. Similarly, 
by answering only 51 .8 percent of attempted questions, the average student also 
received a failing grade on the literature assessment. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Literature ar)d US. History The ir)structior)at 
Experience and Factual Knowledge of High School Juniors, 1987. 
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Tkble 1:4-1. -Overall computer competence scores fo. students in grades 3, 7, 
and 11: School year ending 1986 



Grade 
tested 



Grade 3 
Grade 7 
Grade 11 
Gri-xdds 3 and 7 
Grades 7 and 11 
Grades 3, 7, 11 



Number 
of 
items 



59 

125 
44 
65 
26 



Grade level 



11 



33.7 



33.9 



38.7 



Mean percent correct 

41.2 

48.3 
48.9 
55.2 



46.? 

57.9 
64.8 



- Not applicable 

SOURCE: National I'ssessment of Educational Progress, Computer Competence. The First . «! 
Assessment, draft final report, November 1987. 
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Tuble 1:4-2. -Computer competence scores for students in grades 3, 7, and 11, by 
computer use, study or ownership: School year ending 1986 



Type of 
experience 




Grade level 




3 


7 


11 






Mean percent correct 




Have used a 








comnuter 










34 6 


42.2 


47.6 


No 


30.8 


34.0 


37.4 


Are currently 








studying computers 








Yes 


34.8 


44.1 


52.8 


No 


32.6 


39.5 


45.1 


Fam'ily owns 








computer 








Yes 


36.4 


46.1 


52.7 


No 


32.5 


38.9 


43.5 



NOTE: Scores do not have equivalent meanings across grade levels. 

SOURCE: National Assossment of Educational Progress. Computer Competence: The First National 
Assessment, draft final report, November 19S7. 
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Tible 1:4-3.- Computer competence scores for students in grades 7 and 11, by home 
and school experience: School year ending 1986 



Grade level 

Family cwnership/ 



study ctatus 7 n 



Mean percent correct 
Owns, is studying 37.2 43.5 

Owns, is not studying 35.5 44 2 

Does not own, is studyiiig 33.8 41 .5 

Does not own, is no t R(udying 31.4 37 4 

NOTE: Scores do not have equivalent meanings across grade levels. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Computer Competence. The First Natior)al 
Assessmenf, draft final report, November 1987. 
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Table 1:4-4. -Standard errors for overall computer competence scores for students 
in grades 3, 7, and 11: School year ending 1986 (table 1:4-1) 



Grade 



Number 

of 
items 



Grade level 



11 



Grade 3 
Grade 7 
Grade 1 1 
Grades 3 and 7 
Grades 7 and 1 1 
Grades 3, 7, 1 1 



59 
131 
125 

44 

65 

26 



0.3 



0.3 

.4 
.3 

.4 



0.4 

.4 

.5 



—Not applicable 

SOURCE: Nations' Assessment of Educational Progress, Computer Competence: The First National 
Assessment, draft final report, November 1987. 
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Tkble 1:4-5. -Standard errors for computer competence scores for students in 
grades 3, 7, and 11, by computer use, study, or ownership: School 
year ending 1986 (table 1:4-2) 



Type of 
experience 



Grade level 



11 



Have used a 
computer 
Yes 
No 

Are currently 
studying computers 
Yes 
No 

Family owns 
computer 
Yes 
No 



0.3 
.4 



.5 
.3 



.7 

.3 



0.3 
.3 



.6 
.2 



.4 

.3 



0.4 

.4 



1.1 
.3 



.7 
.3 



NOTE: Scores do not have equi</alenf meanings acioss grade levels. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Pi ogress, Computer Competence: The First Natlorial 
Assessment, draft final report, November 1987. 
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Tible 1:4-6. -Standard errors for computer competence scores for students in 

grades 7 and 11, by home and school experience: School year ending 
1986 (tabic 1:4-3) 



Grade level 

Family ownership/ 



study status 7 11_ 

Mean percent correct 

Owns/is studying 1 2 0.7 

Owns/is not studying .6 .4 

Does not own/is studying .4 .5 

Does not own/is not studying -3 ^ 

NOTE: Scores do not have equivalent meanings across gra:<e ifweL-. 

OOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Computer Competence: The First NaUoi ai/ 
Assesmenl drafi final report, November 1987. 
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Tible 1:5-1. -Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores: School years ending 1963-1987 



Year* 


Total 


Verbal 


Math 


Year* 


Total 


Verbal 


Math 




Average test scores 




Average test scores 


1963 


980 


478 


502 


1975 


906 


434 


472 


1964 


973 


475 


498 


1976 


903 


431 


472 


1965 




473 


490 


1977 


899 


429 


470 


1966 


967 


471 


496 


1978 


897 


429 


468 


1967 


958 


466 


492 


1979 


894 


427 


467 


1968 


958 


466 


492 


1S«0 


890 


424 


466 


1969 


956 


463 


493 


1981 


890 


424 


466 


1970 


948 


460 


488 


1982 


893 


426 


467 


1971 


943 


455 


488 


1983 


893 


425 


468 


1972 


937 


453 


484 


1984 


897 


426 


471 


1973 


926 


445 


481 


1985 


906 


431 


475 


1974 


924 


444 


480 


1986 


906 


431 


475 










1987 


906 


4?0 


476 



•Averages for 1972 through 1986 are based on college^)ound seniors. Averages for 1963 through 1971 
are estimates provided by the College Board; background information needed for specific identifica- 
tion of college-bound seniors was not collected before 1972. 

SOURCES: College Entrance Examinatton Board, Nationai Roport: College-Bound Senicrs, various y»5ars. 
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Tuble 1:5-2. -American College Testing (ACT) scores: School years ending 1970-1987 



Social Natural 



Year 


Composite 


bngiisn 


MathOiTiatics 


0^1 AO 

slUQies 










Average test ccores 








19.9 


lO.O 




19 7 


20 8 






lO.U 


1Q 1 

1 *». 1 


18 7 


20.5 


4 A*70 

19/2 


19. 1 


17 Q 


1ft ft 


18 6 




1973 


iO O 


lO. 1 


1Q 1 

1 0. 1 


1ft 'K 
1 o.o 


20 8 


1974 




17 Q 


1ft 

1 o.o 


1ft 1 


20 8 


1975 


1o.o 


17 7 


17 fi 


17 4 


21 1 


1970 


lO.O 


1 /.3 


17 R 


17 0 


20 8 


1977 


10.4 


17 7 

1 / . / 


17 4 

1 / 


17 


20 d 


19/ O 


ID. 3 


I"' 9 


17 5 


17.1 


20.9 


1979 


18.6 


17.9 


17.5 


17? 


21.1 


1980 


18.5 


17.9 


17.4 


17.2 


21.1 


1981 


18.5 


17.8 


17.3 


17.2 


21.0 


1982 


18.4 


17.9 


17.2 


17.3 


20.8 


1983 


18.3 


17.8 


16.9 


17.1 


20.9 


1984 


18.5 


18.1 


17.3 


17.3 


21.0 


1985 


18.6 


18.1 


17.2 


17.4 


21.2 


1986 


^8.8 


18.5 


1 - .3 


• 7.6 


21.4 


1987 


18.7 


18.4 


17.2 


17.5 


21.4 



SOI The American College Testing Program. The H/g/j School f'rofile Report, Normative Data, 
various, years. 
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Uible 1:5-3. -Scimlastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores, by control of high school: Selected 
school years enduig 1981-1987 



Year and control 



1981 
Public 
Private 

1982 
Public 
Private 

1983 
Public 
Private 

1984 
Public 
Private 

1985 
Public 
Private 

1987 
Public 

Religiously affiliated 
Independent 



Verbal 



Math 



Median scores 



420 
431 

423 
437 

421 
435 



423 
437 



427 
441 

428 
440 
473 



467 
466 

469 
468 

467 
487 

469 
469 

475 
474 

476 
469 
519 



SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, Profiles. Collaga-Bound Seniors, various years. 
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Table 1:5-4. -American College Testing (ACT) scores, by control of high school: 
Selected school years ending 1982-1987 

Social Natural 

Mean ACT scores Composite Englis h Math studies scie.ices 

1981- 82 

Public 18.4 17.6 17.1 17.2 20.8 

Private, non-Catnolic 19.0 18.7 17.6 18.0 21.2 

Catholic 19.1 18.5 17.9 18.2 21.2 

1982- 83 

Public 18.2 17.7 16.9 17.C 20.9 

Private, non-Catholic 18.9 18.7 17.4 17.8 21.2 

Catholic 19.1 18.7 17.7 18.1 21.3 

1984-85 

Public 18.4 18.0 17.0 17.2 21.0 

Private, non-Catholic 18.9 13.8 17.4 17.8 21.3 

Catholic 19.2 18.9 17.8 18.1 21.4 

1986-87 

Public 18.7 18.4 17.2 17.5 21.4 

Private, non-Catholic 19.1 19.1 17.3 18.0 21.4 

Catholic 19.1 19.0 17.5 18.1 21.4 



SOURCE: American College Testing Program, Reference Norms for Spring (various years) ACT Tested 
H.S. Graduates, /arious years, and unpublished data, 1987 
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Table 1:5-5. -State tables of college entrance exammation scores: 1982 and 1987 



High school graduates High school graduates 

in 1987 in 1982 





Average 


Percent 


Average 


Percent 


ACT State 


ACT scored 


talcing test^ 


ACT score 


taking test^ 


AiaDama 


18.0 


CO A 

53.0 


4 7 0 

17.2 


55.3 


AlaSKa 


10./ 


07 4 
37.1 


4 0 7 

18.7 


04 c 

31 .5 


Arizona 




QQ 0 


4 0 7 

18.7 


A4 0 

41.2 


MrKailSaS 


i7 ft 

1 f .0 


CC A 

DO. 9 


17 7 

1 f,f 


CC Q 

56. 0 


ooioraQO 


19.9 


CO A 

63.4 


4 A C 

19.6 


66.8 


ld£iho 


19 0 


55.6 


4 0 A 

18.9 


55.2 


Illinois 


10.9 


63.5 


4 0 c 
18.6 


67.4 


Iowa 




CA 0 

60. 0 


OA 0 

20.3 


C il c 

54.5 


ivansas 


19.0 


CC A 

66.9 


4 0 A 

18.9 


60.8 


ivoniucKy 


I0.0 


55.5 


4 ^ c 

17.5 


CO ^ 

53.7 


Louisiana 


16.9 


C4 0 

61.3 


4 c 7 
16.7 


^A 0 

60.8 


Micnigan 


4 0 0 
I0.0 


CO il 

58.4 


4 0 7 
18.7 


£4 A 

51 .4 


Minnesota 


OA 0 

20.2 


35.7 


OA 0 

20.2 


AC A 

26.9 


y ^sissippi 


16.3 


65.3 


4 c c 

15.5 


A 


i.assouri 


^ A 0 

.9.2 


54.8 


40^ 
18.7 


45.3 


ft4^% V%^M V% 0^ 

Montana 


4 A A 

19.9 


CO ^ 

52.7 


4 A C 

19.5 


Af\ C 

49.5 


Nebraska 


4 A 0 

19.0 


CC A 

65.9 


4 A A 

19.9 


73.0 


iNoVaua 


10 1 

19.1 


•♦u.o 


ifl 

10. 0 




New Mexico 


18.0 


53.9 


17.6 


56.5 


North Dakota 


18.8 


68.3 


17.8 


64.5 


Ohio 


i9.3 


49.8 


19.0 


49.2 


Oklahoma 


17.7 


54.9 


17.6 


51.4 


South Dakota 


19.8 


65 9 


19.1 


61.7 


Tennessee 


18.0 


61.9 


17.5 


56.3 


>Jtah 


18.9 


67.2 


18.4 


66.4 


Wiest Virginia 


17.8 


50.2 


17.4 


48.5 


Wisconsin 


20.4 


42.1 


20.4 


32.0 


Wyoming 


19.9 


62.7 


19.2 


52.2 
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Tfible 1:5-5. -State tables of college entrance examination scores: 1982 and 
1987-Contuiued 



High school graduates High school graduates 

in 1987 in 1982 





Avarage 


Percent 


Average 


Percent 


SAT State 


SAT score 


taking test^ 


SAT score 


taking test^ 


California 


906 


46.2 


899 


38.4 


Connecticut 


912 


71.6 


896 


69.1 


Delaware 


910 


63.5 


897 


53.4 


Dist. of Col. 


842 


55.8 


821 


53.2 


Florida 


893 


47.6 


889 


37.5 


Georgia 


840 


59.8 


823 


49.1 


Hawaii 


881 


54.8 


857 


47.2 


Indiana 


874 


54.1 


860 


47.1 


Maine 


899 


58.5 


890 


47.6 


Maryland 


914 


58 6 


889 


50.3 


Massachusetts 


(09 


70.0 


888 


65.6 


New Hampshire 


938 


65.0 


925 


56.4 


New Jersey 


892 


70.1 


869 


64.7 


New York 


894 


69.8 


896 


61.6 


North Carolina 


838 


55.7 


827 


46.6 


Oregon 


928 


50.7 


908 


41.7 


Pennsylvania 


891 


58.5 


885 


51.4 


Rhode Island 


898 


61.0 


877 


60.7 


So'Jth Carolina 


832 


53.4 


790 


48.3 


Texas 


875 


44.8 


868 


32.4 


Vermont 


914 


63.9 


904 


54.2 


Virginia 


907 


62.3 


888 


51.0 



^ ACT scores and the percentages of graduates taking the exam may not be strictly comparable be- 
tween 1987 and 1982. The 1987 scores and number of test takers represent data for students who 
took the ACT exam as seniors, and for those who took the test as juniors but did not take it again 
when they were seniors. Prior years' scores and numbers of test takers included all test takers. 

2 The 1987 estimated percentage of high school graduates taking the ACT or SAT was calculated 
by dividing the number of 1987 ACT or SAT test takers by the number of 1986 public and 1980 private 
high school graduates. The number of 1987 high school graduates was not available, nor were later 
data on private scnoo! graduates. 

3 The 1982 estimated percen*.age of high school graduates taking the ACT or SAT was calculated 
by dividing the number of 1982 ACT or SAT test takers by the number of 1982 public and 1 960 private 
high school graduates. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education. Office of Planning. Budget and Evaluation. State Education 
Statistics, 1987. 
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Teible 1:5-6. -Average scores on the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test: 
ichool years ending 1959-1986 



Year 


Vorbal score 


MatLtf^ /natlPQ crv^ro 


1959 


41.2 


45.0 


1960 


40.9 


44.8 


1961 


42.3 


46.1 


1962 


42.9 


46.5 


1963 


43.3 


45.6 


1964 


42.9 


44.7 


i965 


42.2 


45.9 


1966 


42.7 


45.0 


1967 


42.0 


44.5 


1968 


42.6 


45.6 


1969 


42.2 


45.0 


1970 


41.4 


46.1 


1971 


42.2 


45.2 


1972 


42.7 


46 9 


1973 


41.8 


45.5 


1974 


41.6 


45.9 


1975 


41.0 


45.5 


1976 


40.5 


45.0 


1977 


39.9 


44.2 


1978 


40.6 


44.8 


1979 


40.2 




1980 


A0.6 


45.1 


1981 


.(.5 


45.1 


1982 


41.0 


44.7 


1983 


40.9 


44.7 


1984 


41.0 


44.2 


1985 


40.9 


45.0 


1986 


40.9 


45.0 


1987 


40.4 


45.0 



SOURCE: College Board and Niitional Merit Scholarship Corp. Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test/ 
National Merii Scholarship Qualilying Test Octot)er Administrations, nnpublished data. 1987. 
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Tlnble 1:6-1. -American College Testing (ACT) average scores, by subject ant' 
number of courses taken in subject: 1985 

Number of courses taken in subject* 



Subject 


Total 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 










Average scores 






English 


18.6 


15.2 


16.7 


17.3 


18.7 


19.0 






Mathematics 


17.5 


9.3 


11.3 


15.1 


18.7 


22.0 


24.3 


26.5 


Social studies 


17.8 


15.2 


17.0 


17.9 


18.2 


18.5 


18.4 


18.3 


Natural science 


21.5 


17.4 


19.3 


22.6 


25.4 









— Insufficient number of students for analysis. 

* Courses may have been taken for one term or full year. 

SOURCE: J. Laing, H. Engen, and J. Maxey, The Relationship of High School Coursework to the Cor- 
responding ACT Assessment Scores," ACT Research Report 87-3, 1987 
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Table 1:6-2* -Standard deviations (and number of test-takers) for average 

American College Testing (ACT) scores, by subject and number 
of courses taken in subject: 1985 (table 1:6-1) 



Number of courses taken in subject 



Subject 


Total 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


English 


5.1 


5.3 


5.4 


5.2 


5.0 


5.0 








(31,419) 


(223) 


(150) 


(2,561) 


(19,283) 


(8.521) 






Mathematics 


7.6 


9.3 


5.5 


6.2 


6.2 


5.8 


5.1 


5.1 




(31,400) 


(2,085) 


(3,648) 


(6.657) 


(7,715) 


(6,025) 


(3.119) 


(771) 


Social studies 


7.0 


6.9 


7.1 


7.0 


6.9 


6.7 


6.7 


5.9 




(31,142) 


(769) 


(4,983) 


(10,342) 


(8.832) 


(4,040) 


(1,197) 


(240) 


Natural science 


6.1 


5.3 


5.6 


5.7 


5.3 










(31,148) 


(2,676) 


(10.134) 


(11,439) 


(6,077) 









-Insufficient number of students for analysis. 

SOURCE: J. Laing, H. Engen, and J. Maxey. The Relationship of High School Coursework to the 
Corresponding ACT Assessment Scores," ACT Resoarch Report 87-3, 1987 
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Supplemental note 1:6.-Academic coursework and achievement 



The data for this indicator are based on a 20 percent random sample of seniors 
taking the American College Testing (ACT) Program on the October 1985 test date. 

In the fall of 1985, the ACT expanded the collection of information on high school 
courses taken by students completing the ACT Assessment. Students were asked 
to indicate which of 30 secondary-level courses they had taken or planned to take 
before graduating from high school. The particular courses listed include those 
that customarily form the basis of a college preparatory (academic or " ore") high 
school curriculum and are frequently required or recommended for admission to 
postsecondary institutions. They were selectod to give a relatively complete pic- 
ture of a studenfs basic academic preparation. The courses listed in t^ie four sub- 
ject areas represented in the ACT tests were: 



English 



Natural science 

General/physical/earth science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 



English taken during the 9tli grade 
English taken during the 10th grade 
English ta^en during the 1 1th grade 
English taken during the 12th grade 
Speech 



Social studies 

U.S. history (American history) 
World history/world civilization 
Other history (European, 

State, etc.) 
Amarican government/civics 
Economics (consumer 



Mathematics 

First-year algebra (algebra I, not 



pre-algebra) 
Second-year algebra (algebra II) 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 

Calculus (not pre-calculus) 
Other math beyond algebra II 
Computer math/computer science 



economics) 
Geography 
Psychology 
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Tbble 1:7-1. -High school completion of persons ..ged 18-19 and 20-24, by race 
and Hispanic origin: 1974-1986 



ERIC 







Age 18 to 19 






Age 20 to 24 








White 


Black 


Hispanic* 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 










Percent of age group 








1974 


73.4 


76 2 




48.9 


83.9 




fc..O 


59.0 


1975 


73.7 


77 0 


0£ .O 


50.0 


83.9 




fyj.o 


61.3 


1976 


73.1 


75 4 




50.9 


83.7 




71 Q 


58.0 


1977 


72.9 


75.7 


54.9 


50.7 


83.7 


85.1 


73.4 


56.6 


1978 


73.5 


76.3 


54.9 


48.9 


83.7 


85.2 


73.5 


58.7 


1979 


72.8 


75.3 


56.4 


53.7 


83.2 


84.9 


71.8 


55.8 


1980 


73.7 


76.1 


59.3 


46.1 


83.8 


85.1 


74.3 


57.1 


1981 


72.5 


74.8 


59.6 


47.2 


83.7 


85.0 


75.7 


59.3 


1982 


72.0 


74.5 


58.2 


51.7 


84.1 


85.4 


76.2 


60.2 


1983 


72.7 


75.6 


59.1 


50.3 


83.3 


84.6 


75 . 


56.6 


1984 


73.3 


75.5 


63.0 


58.3 


84.6 


85.7 


79.3 


60.7 


1985 


74.6 


76.7 


62.8 


49.8 


85.3 


86.0 


80.8 


67.4 


1986 


74.6 


76.6 


64.9 


54.7 


84.8 


85.4 


81.0 


61.6 



*^^ost of the year-to-year differences In completion rates for Hispanics are not statistically significant 
due to the small size of the Hispanic sample. Hispanics may be of any race. 

NOTE: Separate analyses were not done for Asians b9cause they are not identifiable from the October 
Current Population Survey data tapes. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment -Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October [various years],** Current Populatior) Reports, Series 
P-20,' and unpublished tabulations 
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Table 1:7-2. -High school completion of persons aged 25-34, by race and 
Hispanic origin: 1974-1986 



Year 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 






Percent of age group 




1974 


81.1 


82.6 


68.4 


49.2 


1975 


81.9 


OO.O 


Qf .D 


53.4 


1976 


82.3 


83.6 


71.4 


51.5 


1977 


83.6 


84.9 


72.0 


56.2 


1978 


84.6 


85.9 


74.4 


55.0 


1979 


85.0 


86.3 


74.7 


54.3 


1980 


85.4 


86.7 


76.4 


56.1 


1981 


85.9 


86.8 


78.6 


54.9 


1982 


86.3 


87.3 


79.7 


56.6 


1983 


86.7 


87.6 


80.2 


57.5 


1984 


86.8 


87.9 


79.9 


58.9 


1985 


86.3 


87.2 


80.7 


59.4 


1986 


86.5 


87.4 


80.1 


60.0 



*Hispanics may be of any race 

NOTE: For any given year, 18- to 19-, 20- to 24-, and 25- to JA-year-olds represent different groups 
of people. Therefore, these tables should be used with caution when attempting to make inferences 
about the completion rates of a specific group as it ages. Separate analyses were not done for Asians 
because they are not identifiable fronfi the October Current Population Survey data tapes. 

SOURCE- U.S. Department of Comnfierce. Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment -Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students. October [various years]," Current Population Reports, Series P-20. 
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Table 1:8-1. -Total and current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance 
in public elementary and secondary schools: Selected school years 
ending 1950-1987 



Current dollars Constant ^983-86^ dollars 

Total expenditure Current expenditure Total expenditure Current expenditure 



Year 


per pupii^ 


per pupi|3 


p3r pupi|2 


per pupiP 


1950 


$ 259 


$ 209 


$1,190 


$ 960 




Q 1 O 

OlO 


244 


1.295 


1.010 


1994 




265 


1.420 


1.072 




inQ 

ooo 




1.571 


1.190 




AAQ 


J4i 


1.709 


1.298 


1960 


472 


375 


1.748 


1.389 




con 


418 


1.918 


1.516 




ceo 


400 


1.971 


1.622 


IQAA 




037 


2.229 


1.830 






DOS 


£.014 


2.105 


1970 


955 


816 


2.751 


2.351 


1972 


1,128 


990 


2.983 


2.618 


1974 


1,364 


1.207 


3.182 


2.816 


1976 


1,697 


1.504 


3.329 


2,950 


1977 


1,816 


1.638 


3.367 


3.037 


1978 


2.002 


1.823 


3,478 


3.167 


1979 


2.210 


2.021 


3.510 


3.210 


1980 


2.491 


2.272 


3,492 


3.184 


1981 


<2.762 


2.487 


<3,470 


3.125 


1982 


<2.997 


2.726 


<3,465 


3,152 


1983 


<3.230 


2.955 


<3.580 


3.276 


1984 


<3.5D0 


3,173 


<3,742 


3.393 


1985 


<3.760 


3.470 


<3,869 


3.571 


1986 


M.070 


3.752 


M.070 


3,752 


1987 


M,300 




M.206 





— Data not available 

1 Based on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. U S Department 
of Labor, and adjusted to a school-year basis 

2 Total expenditure includes all current expenditures, capital outlay and interest on school debt 

3 Current expenditure include? expenditures for operating local public schools, excluding captital outlay 
and interest on debt 

^ Estimated. 

NOTE: Some data revised from previously published figures 

SOURCE' U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Stattsttcs of State 
School Systems and Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, various 
years; Cnmmon Core of Data survey: and unpublished data. National Education Association, Estimates 
of School Statistics, various years, copyrighted. 
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Tfible 1:8-2. -Current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in public 
elementary and secondary schools, by State: School years ending 
1970 and 1986 



Expenditure Expenditure 
per pupil per pupil 





(1985-86 dollars) 


Percent 




(1985-86 dollars) 


Percent 


State 


1970 


1986 


increase 


State 


1970 


1986 


increase 


United States 


$2,351 


$3,752 


596 


Missouri 


$2,041 


$3,189 


56 2 


Aiaoama 


1,567 


2,565 


DJ.D 


A nt ana 


2,253 


4,091 


fli a 


Alaska 


3,2?4 


8,253 


155.2 


Nebraska 


2,122 


3,634 


71.3 


Arizona 


2,075 


3,093 


491 


Nevada 


2,217 


3,440 


55.2 


Arkansas 


1,635 


2,658 


62 5 


New Hampshire 


2,083 


3,542 


70.0 


California* 


2,498 


3,543 


41.8 


New Jersey 


2,928 


5,395 


84.3 


Colorado 


2,126 


3,975 


fl7 n 




2,037 


d,l93 




Connecticut 


2,741 


4,743 


73.1 


New York 


3,823 


6,011 


57.3 


Delaware 


2,593 


4,610 


77.8 


North Carolina 


1,764 


2,982 


69.0 


District of Columbia 


2,934 


5,337 


61.9 


North Drkota 


1,987 


3,481 


75.2 


Florida 


2,110 


3,52 ' 


67.3 


Ohio 


2,103 


3,527 


67.7 


Geor9ia 


1,694 


2,966 


fO.l 


1/ 1 a K Ann a 


1,742 


3,146 


80.7 


novTaii 


2,422 


3,807 


57.? 


Oregon 


2,664 


4,141 


55.4 


Idaho 


1,738 


2,484 


42.3 


Pennsylv 3nia 


2,540 


4,416 


73.8 


Illinois 


2,620 


3.781 


44.3 


Rhode Island 


2,568 


4,667 


81.8 


Indian'' 


2,097 


3,275 


56.2 


South Carolina 


1,765 


3,058 


73.3 


Iowa 


2,432 


3,619 


48.8 


South Dakota 


1,988 


3,051 


53.5 


Kansas 


2,221 


3,829 


72.4 


Tennessee 


1,631 


2,612 


602 


Kentucky 


1,571 


2,486 


58 3 


Texas 


1,798 


3,298 


83.4 


Louisiana 


1,867 


3,187 


70.7 


Utah 


1,804 


2,390 


32.b 


Maine 


1,995 


3,472 


74.0 


Vermont 


2,326 


4,031 


73.3 


Marvi' "id 


2,646 


4,430 


68.2 


Virginia 


2,039 


3,520 


72.6 


Massachusetts 


2,475 


4,562 


84.3 


Washington 


2,637 


3,681 


47.2 


Michigan 


2,604 


4,176 


60.3 


West Virginia 


1,930 


3,528 


82.8 


Minnesota 


2,603 


3,941 


51.4 


Wisconsin 


2,543 


4,168 


63.9 


Mississippi 


1,443 


2,362 


63.7 


Wyoming 


2,466 


5,114 


107.4 



* Estimated by the Center for Education Statistics. 

NOTE: 1985-86 dollars are based on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor These data do not reflect differences in inflation rateo from State 
to State. 

SOURCE' U.S. Department of Education, Natirnal Center for Education Statistics, Statistics ofStat0 
School Systems; and Common Core of Data survey, special tabulations. 
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Tible 1:9-1. -Revenue sources for public elementary and secondary schools: Selected 
schoc; years ending 1920-1987 



Yoflr 
T 6ar 


loiai revenues' 


Loca|2 


So' irces 
State 


Federal 




(In thousands) 




Percent of total 




1920 


$ 970,121 


83.2 


16.5 


0.3 


1930 


2,088,557 


82.7 


16.9 


0.4 


1940 


2,260,527 


68.0 


30.3 


1.8 


1950 


5,437,044 


57.3 


39.8 


2.9 


1960 


14,746,618 


56.5 


39.1 


4.4 


1970 


40,266,923 


52.1 


39.9 


8.0 


1971 


44,511,292 


52.5 


39.1 


8.4 


1972 


50,003,645 


52.8 


38.3 


8.9 


1973 


52,117,930 


51.3 


40.0 


8.7 


1974 


58,230,892 


50.1 


41.4 


8.5 


1975 


64,445,233 


48.8 


42.2 


90 


1976 


71,206,073 


46.5 


44.6 


8.9 


1977 


75,322,532 


47.8 


43.4 


8.8 


1978 


81,443,160 


47.6 


43.0 


9.4 


1979 


87,994,143 


44.6 


45.6 


9.8 


1980 


96,881,165 


43.4 


46.8 


9.8 


1981 


105,r '3,087 


43.4 


47.4 


9.2 


1982 


110,191,257 


^5.0 


47.6 


7.4 


1983 


117,497,502 


45.0 


47.9 


7.1 


1984 


126,055,419 


45.4 


47.8 


6.8 


19853 


137,294,678 


44.4 


48.9 


6.6 


19863 


149,004,882 


43.9 


49.5 


6.7 


1987* 


160,908,26^ 


43.8 


50.0 


6.2 


' In current dollars. 



2 Includes intermediate sources 

3 Revised from previously published figures. 

* Preliminary data from the National Education Association 
NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on Common Core of Data survey and its predecessors). National Educa- 
tion Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1986-87, 1987. copyrighted. 
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Table 1:10-1. -National index of public school revenues per pupil in relation to per 
capita income: Selected school years ending 1930-1987 







Total educa- 


Public 


Per pupil 












tion revenues 


elementary 


education 


Total personal 


Total 


Per capita 






(current dol- 


and second- 


revenues 


income (current 


population 


personal 




National 


lars, in 


ary enrollment 


(current 


dollars, in 


(in thou- 


income (cur- 


Year 


index 


thousands) 


(in thousands) 


dollars) 


thousands) 


sands) 


rent dollars) 


1930 


11.667 


$ 2.088.557 


25.678 


$ 81.34 


$ 84.894.000 


121.770 


$ 697.17 


1940 


16.089 


2.260.527 


25.434 


88.88 


72.301,000 


130.880 


55242 


1950 


15.708 


5.437.044 


25.111 


216.52 


204.918.000 


148,665 


1.378.39 


1960 


18.920 


14.746.618 


36.087 


408 64 


382.550.000 


177.124 


2.159.79 


1970 


24217 


40.266.923 


45,619 


882.68 


766.522.000 


210.298 


3.644.93 


1980 


25754 


96.881,165 


41,645 


2.326.36 


2.028.510.000 


224.569 


9.032.90 


1981 


26061 


105,949,087 


40.987 


2,584.94 


2.254.076.000 


227.255 


9.918.71 


198? 


25099 


110.191.257 


40.099 


2.747.98 


2.514.231.000 


229.637 


10.948.72 


1983 


25.810 


117,497.502 


39.652 


2.963.22 


2.663.496.000 


231.996 


11.480.79 


1984 


26.478 


126,055.419 


39.352 


3,203.28 


2.834,375.000 


234.284 


U.098.03 


1985 


26643 


137.29<».678 


39,293 


3.494.13 


3.101.267,000 


236.477 


13.114.46 


1986 


27105 


149.004.882 


39.530 


3.769.41 


3.320.099,000 


238.741 


13.906.70 


19G7 


27.614 


* 160.908.262 


39.801 


4.04282 


3.529.522,000 


241.078 


14,64058 



* Estimated by the National Education Association. 

NOTE: Data have been substantially revised from previoust> published figures. Beginning in i960, data 
include Alaska and Hawaii. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on Common Core of Data surveys, various years); and unpublished data. 
National education Association. Estimates of Schooi Statistics, 1986-87, 1987. copyrighted. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Bureau of Economic Analysis, State Personal Income: 1929-82, 1984. and Regional 
Economic Information System. August 1987. 
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Thble 1:10-2. -State indices of public school revenues per pupil in relation to per capita 
income: School years ending 1980 and 1987 



State and Public Total 



local education elementary/ Per pupil personal Total Per capita 
revenues secondary education income population personal 
(thousands) enrollment, revenues (millions) (thousanas) income 



State 


1980 


1987 


1987 


Fall 1986 


1987 


1986* 


1986* 


1986* 


Alabama 


19.9 


19 1 




71.1 7V\ 
rOO,r 


) £,10U 


9 49,939 


4,052 


$11,337 


Alaska 


34.3 


44.9 


861,279 


107,973 


7,977 


9.495 


534 


17,781 


Arizona 


251 


19.3 


1,387,060 


534,538 


2,595 


44,719 


3,319 


13 474 


Arkansas 


184 


23.4 


1.133,368 


437,438 


2,591 


26,268 


2.372 


1 1 074 


California 


21.6 


222 


16,463,619 


4.377,989 


3,761 


456,098 


26,981 


17 472 


Colorado 


2C.9 


CO.v 




ccp ^iC 
990,419 


4,J9o 


49,771 


3.267 


15,234 


Connecticut 


18.6 


276 


2,531,800 


468,847 


5,400 


62,502 


3,189 


1Q SQQ 


Delaware 


27.1 


293 


414,758 


94,410 


4,393 


9,498 


633 


IS flO<i 


District of Columbia 


202 


23.1 


384,004 


85.612 


4,485 


12,142 


626 


19396 


Florida 


220 


26.3 


6,200,067 


1,607,320 


3,8?:7 


170,980 


11.675 


14,645 


Georgia 


202 


20.9 




1 ,U9V,*TC9 




82,078 


6,104 


13,447 


Hawaii 


193 


26 5 


649,000 


104.640 


3,942 


15,814 


1.062 


14 891 


Idaho 


206 


22.3 


522,515 


208 391 


2.507 


11,250 


1 002 


11 P9R 


Illinois 


20.5 


24.1 


6,866,424 


1,825,185 


3,762 


180,052 


1 1 ,552 


15 586 


Indiana 


18.8 


27.4 


3.480,974 


956,780 


3,601 


72,294 


5 504 


13.135 


Iowa 


24.5 


26.0 


1 B69 318 


HO 1 .cOv 


0,400 


oO,U90 


2,o51 


13,347 


Kansas 


24.7 


26.4 


1,607.567 


416,091 


3,863 


36,042 


2,460 


14,651 


Kentucky 


184 


24.0 


1,733,600 


642,778 


2.697 


41,902 


3,729 


11.237 


Louisiana 


212 


26.2 


2,333.500 


795,188 


2,935 


50.382 


4,501 


11,194 


Maine 


22.0 


25.9 


701,053 


211,752 


3,311 


15,007 


1,173 


12,794 


Maryland 


24 2 


26.3 


2.996,702 


675,747 


4,435 


75,272 


4.463 


16,866 


Massachusetts 


31 0 


24 5 


3.625,950 


833,918 


4,348 


103 353 


5,832 


17.722 


Michigan 


25 4 


25.5 


6,342.139 


1,681,880 


3,771 


135,113 


9,145 


14.775 


Minnesota 


27 7 


27 8 


2.964.100 


711,134 


4.168 


63,184 


4,214 


14,994 


Mississippi 


176 


22 0 


1.065,000 


498,639 


2,136 


25,504 


2,625 


9,716 


Missouri 


21.0 


23.6 


2.605,709 


800,606 


3,255 


69,856 


5,066 


13,789 


Montana 


282 


346 


625.932 


153.327 


4.082 


9,666 


819 


11.802 


Nebraska 


23 5 


23 4 


860.567 


267.139 


3,221 


21.957 


1.598 


13.740 


Nevada 


182 


21 7 


540,519 


161,239 


3.352 


14.870 


963 


15.441 


New Hampshire 


14 7 


22.3 


579.954 


163.717 


3,542 


16.339 


1,027 


15,909 
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TMe 1:10-2. -State indices of public school revenues per pupil in relation to per capita 
income: School years ending 1980 and 1987 -Continued 



State and r^bhc Total 
local education eler..entary/ Per pupil personal Total Per capita 





oiaiw' 


index 


revenues 


secondary 


education 


income 


population 


personal 




(thousands) 


enrollment. 


revenues 


(millions) 


(thousands) 


income 


State 


1980 


1987 


1987 


Call 1 QQC 

ran I9D0 




1900 


1 9OO 


1 sou 


New Jersey 


£9 1 


<31.9 


9 0,D0l,9W 


1 1 07 4fi7 
1 . 1 » » f ."to f 




$ 141.919 


7.619 


$18,627 


New Mexico 


25 2 


27.3 


t)0U,491 


9Ai aA*) 


0. \C<J 




1.479 


11.423 


New York 


30.5 


323 


14.418.300 


2.607,719 


5.529 


304.095 


17.772 


17.111 


North Carolina 


207 


24 6 


3.322.350 


1.085.248 


3.061 


78.763 


6.333 


12.437 


North Dakota 


24 4 


24 7 


366.460 


118,703 


3.087 


8.470 


679 


12.474 


Ohio 


1 


91^ A 




1 .r 90.VW0 


31535 


149.807 


10.752 


13.933 


UKianoma 


91 Q 


91 t\ 
c\ .0 




99w. 1 WW 


2.655 


40.595 


3.305 


12.283 


OreQon 


9C Q 


90 n 




449 3Q7 


3860 


35 955 


2.698 


13.327 


Pennsylvania 


26 2 


333 


7,935.100 


1.674.161 


4.740 


169.392 


11.888 


14.249 


Rhode Island 


251 


28 2 


551.600 


134.126 


4.113 


14.213 


975 


14.577 


South Carolina 


188 


25 4 


1.752.900 


611.629 


2.866 


38.153 


3.377 


11.298 


South Dakota 


21 5 


25 1 


372,000 


125.458 


2,965 


8.364 


708 


11.814 


Tennessee 


16.8 


21 2 


2.079.301 


818.073 


2.542 


57.645 


4.803 


12.002 


T^xas 


20.4 


26 9 


11.648.726 


3.209.515 


3.629 


224.877 


16.685 


13.478 


Utah 


24.2 


23 8 


1.088.471 


415.994 


2.617 


18.288 


1.665 


10.984 


Vermont 


26.1 


28 9 


355.340 


92.112 


3.858 


7.220 


541 


13.346 


Virginia 


21.0 


24 4 


3.659.143 


975.135 


3.752 


89,169 


5.787 


15.409 


Washington 


25 8 


25 8 


2.948.364 


761.428 


3.872 


60.978 


4.462 


15.011 


West Virginia 


23.3 


296 


1.102.050 


351,837 


3.132 


20.289 


1.918 


10.578 


Wisconsin 


256 


307 


3.281.270 


767,819 


4.273 


66.549 


4.785 


13.908 


Wyoming 


25 7 


54.5 


703.950 


100.955 


6.973 


6.485 


507 


12.791 



*The figures shown are for calendar year 1986 

SOURCES US. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 
1%66 (based on Common Core of Data surveys, various years); and unpublished data. National Education Associa- 
tion. Esf/mjfeso^Schoo/Sfafrsfrcs, 7986-87. 1987. copyrighted US Department of Commerce. Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Sfafe Personal Income 1929-82, ''984. and Flegional Economic Information System. August 1987 
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Tuble l:ll-l.-FluII-tiine-equ!valent staff employed in public school systems: Selected 
school years ending 1960-1987 



Type of staff 


1960 


1970 


1981 


1987 






(In thousands) 




Total 


2,089 


3,368 


4,168 


4,247 


Classroom teachers^ 


1,353 


2,023 


2,184 


2,243 


Other staffs 


736 


1,344 


1,984 


2,004 



^ Includes a small number of teacher aides. 

^ Includes (a) instructional support staff, such as teacher aides, librarians, g jidance counselors, prin- 
cipals, and assistant principals; (b) school district administrative staff, such as superintendents and 
their assistants, intermediate district staff, and supervisors of instruction; and (c) other support staff, 
such as clerical, transportation, food service, plant operation, and health s*aff 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Statistics of State 
School Systems, various years; and special tabulations, 1987. 
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Table i:ll-2.-Fbll-tune-equivalent staff employed in public school systems: School 
years ending 1983-1987 



Type of staff 


1983 


1984 


1985* 


1986* 


1987 






Number (in thousands) 




All 


3,S27 


3,908 


4,063 


4,161 


4,247 


Classroom teachers 


2,121 


2,126 


2,168 


2,207 


2,243 


Instructional support^ 


396 


387 


399 


421 


449 


Administrators ?nd administrative support^ 


Oil 


512 


511 


516 


540 


Other support^ 




883 


984 


1,016 


1,015 






Percentage distribution 




All 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Classroom teachers 


54.0 


54.4 


53.4 


53.0 


52.8 


Instructional support 


10.1 


9.9 


9.8 


10.1 


10.6 


Ai^ministrators and administrative support 


13.0 


'3.1 


12.6 


12.4 


12.7 


Other support 


22.9 


22.6 


24.2 


24.4 


23.9 



*Data revised from previously publi:>hed figures. 

^ Includes instructional a.ues, guidance counselors, and librarians. 

2 Includes school and district administrator.s and the associated clerical staff. 



3 Includes all employees not included above, such as media personnel, bus drivers, security officers, 
cafeteria workers, etc. 

NOTE. Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1985-86, 1987, and 1988 (based on Common Core of Data survey); and unpublished 
estimates. See also ''Staff in Public Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools, and School Systems. 
Fall 1984," OERI Bulletin, January 1987, and "Staff in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
School Systems, Fall 1983.** OERI Histoncal Report, February 1987 
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Tible 1:12-1. -Estimated average annual salary of teachen in public elementary 
and secondary schools: Selected school years ending 1960-1987 



Current dollars Constant 1986-87 dollars* 



Year 


All 


Elomentary Secondary 


All 


Elementary Secondary 


teachers 


teachers 


teachers 


te'^chers 


teachers 


teachers 


1d60 


$ 4,995 


S 4 815 




$18,913 


f 1 A 911 
ill 1 0,e0 1 




1962 


5,515 






20,404 




el ,OOD 


1964 


5,995 


S 805 


6 PGR 


21,612 


90 097 


ee,909 


1966 


6,485 


6,279 


6,761 


22,593 


21,875 


23,554 


1968 


7,423 


7,208 


7.692 


24,27t> 


23,571 


25,154 


1970 


8,635 


8 41P 




25,434 


Pd 777 


£Q, 1 OO 


1971 


9,267 


Q 0P1 




25,963 




£D,OUl 


1972 


9,705 




10 O'^l 


26,238 


£9, I/O 




1973 


10,176 


9,893 


10,507 


26,444 


25,709 


27,304 


1974 


10,778 


10,507 


11,077 


25,708 


25,062 


26,421 


1975 


11,690 


1 1 "iHA 




25,109 


OA *iAA 


tO, f /*» 


1976 


12,600 


12,280 


12,937 


25,270 


24,628 


25,946 


1977 


13,354 


12,989 


13,776 


25,315 


24,623 


26,115 


1978 


4 A AAA 

14,298 


13,845 


14,603 


25,219 


24,592 


25,939 


1979 


15,032 


14,681 


15,450 


24,410 


23,840 


25,089 


1980 


15,970 


15,569 


16, t59 


22,886 


22,311 


23,587 


1981 


17,644 


1 7,230 


18,142 


22,664 


22,132 


?3,304 


1932 


19,274 


18,853 


19,805 


22,782 


22,284 


23,410 


1983 


20,693 


20,226 


21,288 


23,451 


22,922 


24,125 


1984 


21,917 


21,456 


22,554 


23,955 


23,451 


24 651 


1985 


23,595 


23,185 


24,197 


24,823 


24,391 


25,456 


1986 


25,206 


24,667 


25,842 


25,769 


25,218 


26,419 


1987 


26,704 


26,141 


27,351 


26,704 


26,141 


27,351 



'Based on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor, and adjusted to a school-year basis. 

NOTE Data for some recent years have been revised from previously published figures. 
SOURCE: National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, various yeari°, copyrighted. 
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Tible 1:13-1. -Pupil/teacher ratios, by size, control, and level 



Number of students enrolled 

Fewer than 500 
School level Total 100 100-299 300-499 or more 



Public school ratio, 1984-85 



All schools* 


18.5 


11.6 


15.7 


18.4 


19.2 


Elementary 


19.3 




17.5 


19.2 


20.0 


Secondary 


17.9 




13.2 


16.1 


18.5 


Combined 


15.0 




10.8 


15.1 


19.0 






Private school ratio, 


1985-86 




All schools* 


17.5 


12.2 


16.0 


17.8 


20.2 


Elementary 


20.0 


13.4 


18.2 


21 .3 


26.1 


Secondary 


17.2 




11.3 


14.1 


19.8 


Combined 


12.7 


10.6 


11.8 


12.9 


14.2 



-Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

*Doe8 not include special education, alternative, and vocationalAechnical schools. Elementary schools 
contain no grade higher than 8. Secondary schools contain no grade lower than 7. Combined schools 
contain ail other grade spans, such as K-12 or ungraded. 

NOTE: PupilAeacher ratios are the number of pupils enrolled divided by the number of full-time* 
equivalent teachers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 1985-86 Private 
School Survey and 1985 Public School Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1:13-2. -Trends in pupil/teacher ratios in public elementary and secondary 
schools: School years ending 1971-1988 



Year 


Pupil/teacher ratio 


Year 


Pupil/teacher ratio 


1971 


22.3 


1980 


19.1 


1972 


22.3 


19fll 


18.8 


1973 


21.8 


1982 


18.9 


1974 


21.3 


1983 


18.7 


1975 


20.8 


1984 


18.5 


1976 


20.4 


1985 


18.1 


1977 


20.3 


1986 


17.9 


1978 


19.7 


1987 


117.8 


1979 


19.3 


1988 


217.7 



^ Preliminary. 
3 Early estimate. 

NOTE: The basic data used to calcuiate the ratios in this table and in table 1:13-1 were collected by 
different surveys using different methodologies. Consequently, the estimated pupil/teacher ratio for 
1984-85 in this table differs from the ratio In table 1:13-1. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, various years; and unpublished tabulations. 
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Tuble 1:13-3. -TVends in median class size in public elementary and secondary 
schools: Selected years, 1961-1986 



Year Elementary* Secondary* 





Students per class 




1961 


30 


27 


1966 


29 


27 


1971 


27 


26 


19/6 


26 


25 


1981 


25 


24 


1986 


24 


22 



'Elementary is defined as nondeparmsntalized elementary, and secondary is defined as secondary 
and departmentalized elementary. 

SOURCE: National Education Association, Status of the American Pubiic School Teacher 1985-S6, 1987, 
copyrighted. 
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Table 1:13-4. -Standard errors for pupil/teacher ratios, by size, control, and level 
(table 1:13-1) 



Number of students en rolled 

Fewer than 500 
School level Total 100 100-299 300-499 or mo( 



Public schools, 1984-85 



All schools* 


0.10 


0.60 


0.26 


0.20 


0.12 


Elementary 


.14 




.30 


.23 


.20 


Secondary 


.13 




.38 


.28 


.14 


Combined 


.56 




.53 


.66 


.78 








Private schools, 1985-86 




All schools* 


0.46 


0.70 


0.61 


0.62 


0.92 


Elementary 


.55 


.98 


.60 


1.28 


.98 


Secondary 


.68 




.57 


.85 


.91 


Combined 


.64 


.93 


1.13 


.79 


1.03 



-Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

•Does not Include special education, alternative, and vocational/technical schools. Elementary schools 
contain no grade higher than 8. Secondary schools contain no grade lower than 7. Combined schools 
contain all other grade spans, such as K-12 or ungraded. 

NOTE: Pupil/teacher ratios are the number of pupn's enrolled divided by the number of fur time- 
equivalent teachers. 

SOURCE: us. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 1985-86 Private School Survey 
and 1985 Public School Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Tkhle 1:13-5. -Number of schools, by size, control, and level (table 1:13-1) 



Number of students enroiied 







Fewer than 




500 


School level 


Total 


100 


100-299 300-499 


or more 








Public schools, 1984-85 




All schools* 


78,786 


5,587 


18,729 25,199 


29,271 


Elementary 


55,022 




13,629 20,449 


16,539 


Secondary 


19,337 




3,314 3,333 


11,907 


Combined 


4,427 




1,786 1,417 


825 








Private schools, 1985-86 




All schools* 


22,689 


6,194 


10,058 3,741 


2,696 


Elementary 


15,303 


4,029 


7,535 2,516 


1,223 


Secondary 


2,437 




650 603 


958 


Combined 


4,949 


1,939 


1,873 622 


515 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

'Does not include special educatk)n, alternative, and vocational/technical schools. Elententary schools 
contain no grade higher than 6. Secondary schools contain no grade lower than 7. Combined schools 
contain all other grade spans, such as K-12 or ungraded. 

NOTE: Pupil/teacher ratios are the number of pupils enrolled divided by the number of full-time- 
' luivalent teachers. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 1985-S6 Private School Survey 
and 1985 Public School Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Supplemental note l:13.-Pupil/teacher ratios 



Historically, pupil/teacher ratios are lower than average class size because the 
calculation of class size excludes teachers of classes that are not part of the regular 
instructional program. These excluded teachers, such as those in special educa- 
tion, those for the gifted and talented, and art, music, and physical education 
teachers, tend to have smaller classes than regular classroom teachers. 



Indicator 1:14 



TUMe 1:14-1. -Projected annual demand for new hiring of classroom teachers in public 
elementary/ secondary schools: Fall 1988-1997 



Projected demand for new hiring of teachers 



Year 


Total 


Elementary 


oeconaary 


1988 


128,000 


80,000 


48,000 


1989 


140,000 


87,000 


53,000 


1990 


143,000 


87,000 


57,000 


1991 


149,000 


85,000 


64,000 


1992 


161,000 


87,000 


74,000 


1993 


166,000 


88,000 


78,000 


1994 


169,000 


88,000 


81 000 


1995 


174,000 


88,000 


86,000 


1996 


174,000 


89,000 


84,000 


1997 


171,000 


89,000 


83,000 



NOTE: Projections are substantiaHy revised from previously published figures due tc changes in pro- 
jection methodology 

SOURCE- US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Educa- 
tion Statistics to 1997-98, forthcoming 
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Supplemental note l:14.-Deinand for new hiring of public school teachers 



In an April 1988 Targeted Forecast on public classroom teachers, the National 
Center for Education Statistics for the first time used econometric models to fore- 
cast numbers of public elementary and secondary school classroom teachers. That 
model was also used to produce the forecasts for this indicator. In that model, the 
number of public school teachers was forecast separately for the elementary and 
secondary levels. The number of elementary tet.chers was modeled as a function 
of per capita income (lagged 2 years), revenue receipts from State sources per 
capita, and elementary enrollment. The number of secondary teachers was mod- 
eled as a function of per capita income (lagged 1 year), revenue receipts from State 
sources per capita, and secondary enrollment (lagged 1 year). Both per capita 
income and revenue receipts from State sources were in constant 1982 dollars. 

This nfKXlel is based upon suggestions by the National Academy of Sciences report. 
Toward Understanding Teacher Supply and Demand: Priorities for Research and 
Development Interim Report, The equations used in the forecast model should be 
viewed as forecasting rather than structural equations, as the limitations of time 
and available data precluded the building of a large-scale structural teacher model. 
The particular equations used were selected on the basis of their statistical prop- 
erties, such as coefficients of determination (R-squares), the t-statlstics of the 
variables, the Durbin-Watson statistics, and residual plots. 

The multiple regression technique used yields good results only If the relationships 
that existed among the variables in the past continue throughout the forecast 
period. 

The projections presented in this Indicator are substantially different from those 
published in earlier editions of The Condition of Education, This Is primarily due 
to the adoption of the projection methodology described above. Previous projec- 
tion models had relied very heavily on extrapolations of pupil/teacher ratios, which 
had been steadily declining for many years. The new projection model used in this 
indicator makes no explicit assumptions about pupil/teacher ratios. The projections 
presented in this Indicator are therefore smaller, but more realistic, than earlier 
projections. 

The turnover rates used in the model are calculated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from the Current Population Survey (CPS) conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census. A matched sample was created by identifying persons who appeared 
in the monthly CPS sample in 2 consecutive years. Unfortunately, some individuals 
who were in the first sample and should have been In the sample a year later could 
not be Identified. Individuals who die between surveys do not appear in both 
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surveys and cannot be part of the CPS matched file. Thus the CPS matched data 
exclude occupational separations due to deaths. Since some employed individuals 
die and must be replaced, however, the replacement-needs data are biased 
downward to the extent that they exclude deaths. Depending on the occupation, 
excluding deaths probably understates replacement needs by 0.4-0.7 percent. 

Individuals who changed their residence were a more significant problem. For any 
rotation group in the sample, CPS interviewers obtain information about individuals 
at a specific residence. Thus, individuals who move are not included in the sam- 
ple a year later. Although merged data exclude persons who move, the merged 
data on changes in occupation and labor force status are quite c!ose to the infor- 
mation for all persons combined. Apparently, the overstatement in movements 
resulting from response enror is compensated for by excluding persons who moved. 

CPS considers different teaching or administrative position s as separate occupa- 
tions. For example, an elementary school teacher who becomes a secondary 
school teacher would be considered as a separation for the purposes of calculating 
the turnover rate. This would tend to overstate the turnover rate and lead to higher 
projections of demand for new hiring. 

Individual States may have turnover rates (and definitions of turnover) that vary 
greatly 'rom those obtained from the Bureau of Labor Statistics * 

The total number of public school teachers, enrollment by organizational level, 
and revenue receipts from State sources used in these forecasts were obtained 
from the Common Core of Data (CCD) survey conducted by the U.S. Department 
of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. The proportion of teachers 
by organizational level was obtained from the National Education Association and 
then applied to the total number of teachers from CCD to produce the number 
of teachers by organizational level. No comparable time series of this type exists 
for private schools; thus, forecasts of private school teachers could not be 
calculated. Disposable personal income and population were obtained from Data 
Resources, Inc. 

For more information on these projections, see U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 
1997-98, forthcoming. 



'U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Projections and Training Data, 
December 1962. p. 74. 
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Table 1:15-1. -High school principals who reported having difficulty hiring fully 
qualified teachers for vacancies, by school size, type of community, 
and subject: School year ending 1986 



Size of school* Type of community 

Subject Total Small Medium Large Rural Urban Suburban 



Percent of principals 



Physics 


72 


73 


72 


67 


77 


67 


65 


Chemistry 


63 


64 


64 


56 


69 


60 


52 


Computer science 


62 


65 


62 


47 


70 


59 


48 


Mathematics 


57 


61 


52 


47 


67 


52 


40 


Foreign language 


52 


55 


60 


31 


57 


46 


49 


Biology/life science 


38 


44 


33 


18 


50 


33 


13 


Physical science 


38 


43 


30 


28 


48 


26 


24 


Earth/space science 


38 


43 


30 


27 


49 


30 


14 


Special education 


37 


41 


31 


31 


48 


29 


16 


General science 


27 


35 


11 


15 


38 


16 


10 


Social studies 


6 


5 


10 


6 


7 


8 


4 



*Small« fewer than 800 stuuents 
Medium « 800-1 ,400 studer ts 
Large* more than 1,400 students 

NOTE: Schools that indicated "No vacancies/does not appl/ for a particular subject were not includ- 
ed in the analysis for that subject. High scho.' * :z uef ined as any school containing at least one of grades 
10 through 12. 

SOURCE: Iris R. Wbiss, Roport of the 1985-86 National Survey of Science and Mathematics Educa- 
tion, Research Triangle Institute, 1987; and personal communication with the author. 
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Tkble 1:15-2. -Number of high school prfiicipals (and standard errors) who 
reported havhig difficult^ hhlng folly qualified teachers for 
vacanci. . by school size,* type of community, a. i> subject: 
School year ending 1986 (table 1:15-1) 



Size of school* 



Type ot community 



Subject 


Total 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Rural 


Urban 


Suburban 








Number of 


principals (standard errors) 






Physics 


232(4.6) 


78 (7.9) 


70 (8.4) 


84 


(8.1) 


80 (7.4) 


70 


(8.8) 


82 


(8.3) 


Chemistry 


237(4.9) 


78 (8.5) 


76 (8.7) 


83 


(8.6) 


80 (8.1) 


69 


(9.3) 


88 


(8.4) 


Computer science 


223(5.1) 


78 (8.5) 


66 (9.4) 


79 


(8.8) 


71 (8.6) 


69 


(9.3) 


83 


(8.6) 


Mathematics 


269(4.7) 


92 (8.0) 


81 (8.7) 


96 


(8.0) 


92 (7.7) 


76 


(9.0) 


101 


(7.7) 


Foreign language 


247(5.0) 


86 (8.4) 


74 (9.0) 


87 


(7.8) 


81 (8.6) 


70 


(9.4) 


96 


(8.0) 


Biology/life science 


237(4.9) 


79 (8.8) 


74 (8.6) 


84 


(6.6) 


79 (8.0) 


69 


(8.9) 


89 


(5.6) 


Physical science 


200(5.4) 


59(10.2) 


61 (9.2) 


80 


(7,9) 


65 (9.8) 


65 


(8.6) 


70 


(8.0) 


Earth/space science 


170(5.8) 


57(10.3) 


45(10.8) 


68 


(8.5) 


58(10.3) 


51 


(10.1) 


61 


(7.0) 


Special education 


225(5.0) 


73 (9.1) 


70 (8.7) 


82 


(8.0) 


84 r8.6) 


58 


(9.4) 


83 


(6.3) 


General science 


170(5.3) 


57(10.0) 


47 (7.2) 


66 


(6.9) 


53(10.5) 


53 


(7.9) 


69 


(5.7) 


Social studies 


172(2.8) 


75 (4.0) 


70 (5.6) 


82 


(4.1) 


75 (4.6) 


64 


(5.3) 


88 


(3.3) 



* Small- fewer than 800 students 
Medium -800-1 ,400 students 
Large ■ more than 1 ,400 students 

NOTE: Schools that Indicated "No vacancies/does not appi/ for a particular subject were not included 
in the analysis for that subject. High school is defined as any school containing at least one of grades 
10 through 12. 

SOURCE: Iris R. Weiss, Report of the 1985-86 National Survey of Scierwe and Mathematics Education, 
Research Triangle Institute, 1987, and personal communication with the author. 
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Tible 1:16-1. -Public and private school enrollment, kindergarten through grade 12 
(K-12): 1970-1986 



Private school 
enrollment as a 
percentage of total 
Pall Public ochool Private school enrollment 

of Total Total Tbtai 

year K-12 K-8 9-12 K-12 K-8 9-12 K-12 K-8 9-12 



Enrollment (in thousands) Percent 



1970 


46.193 


32,648 


13,545 


5,655 


4,485 


1,170 


10.9 


12.1 


8.0 


1971 


46,575 


32,518 


14,057 


5,378 


4,252 


1,126 


10.4 


11.6 


7.4 


1972 


45,344 


31,329 


14,015 


5,203 


4,048 


1,155 


10.3 


11.4 


7.6 


1973 


44,945 


30,783 


14,162 


4,945 


3,761 


1,184 


9.9 


10.9 


7.7 


1974 


44,957 


30,682 


14,275 


4,867 


3,695 


1,172 


9.8 


10.7 


7.6 


1975 


44,520 


30,017 


14,503 


5,001 


3,821 


1,180 


10.1 


11.3 


7.5 


1976 


44,201 


29,660 


14,541 


4,804 


3,603 


1,201 


9.8 


10.8 


7.6 


1977 


43,153 


28,648 


14,505 


5,025 


3,777 


1,248 


10.4 


11.6 


7.9 


1978 


41,976 


27,745 


14,231 


4,978 


3,734 


1,244 


10.6 


11.9 


8.0 


1979 


41,343 


27,349 


13,994 


4,663 


3,541 


1,122 


1C.1 


11.5 


7.4 


1980 




27,088 






3,537 






11.5 




1981 


40,897 


27,374 


13,523 


4,701 


3,582 


1,119 


10.3 


11.6 


7.6 


1982 


40,131 


27,127 


13,004 


4,702 


3,584 


1,118 


10.5 


11.7 


7.9 


1983 


39,701 


26,909 


12,792 


4,868 


3,650 


1,218 


10.9 


11.9 


8.7 


1984* 


39,794 


27,073 


12,721 


4,306 


3,249 


1,057 


9.8 


10.7 


7.7 


1985 


39,788 


27,024 


12,764 


4,872 


3,657 


1,215 


10.9 


11.9 


8.7 


1986 


40,237 


27,491 


12,746 


4,757 


3,591 


1,166 


10.6 


11.6 


8.4 



- Not available. 

• An unexplained drop occurred in the number J proportion of private school students In 1984, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. However, \h ^ 984 data appear to be an anomaly, since the 1 985 
and 1986 figures for private school students are very similar to those for 1983 and are consistent with 
the trend from 1979 to 1983. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment- Social «,io 
Economic Characteristics of Students: October 1984 (Advance Reportr and "October 1985 (Advance 
Report)," Current Population Reports, Series p.20, Nos. 404 and 409; and personal communication 
with the author. 
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Table 1:16-2. -Standard errors for public and private school K-12 enrollment: 
1970-1986 (table 1:16-1) 



Private school enrollment 
as a percentage 

Public school Private school of total enrollment 

Year Total Total Total 

(fall) K-12 K-8 9-12 K-12 K-8 9-12 K-12 K-8 9-12 



Standard errors Standard errors 

(in thousands) of percentages 



1970 


240 


95 


151 


104 


96 


48 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


1971 


241 


96 


153 


102 


94 


47 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1972 


239 


106 


153 


100 


92 


48 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1973 


239 


110 


154 


98 


89 


48 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1974 


239 


111 


154 


97 


88 


48 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1975 


238 


115 


155 


98 


90 


48 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1976 


238 


117 


155 


96 


86 


49 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1977 


237 


123 


155 


98 


89 


50 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1978 


235 


127 


154 


98 


89 


50 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1979 


234 


129 


153 


95 


87 


47 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1980 




130 






87 






.3 




1981 


251 


138 


162 


102 


93 


52 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1982 


249 


140 


164 


102 


93 


51 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1983 


249 


141 


le* 


104 


94 


51 


.2 


.3 


.4 


1984 


249 


140 


165 


98 


89 


52 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1985 


249 


140 


165 


104 


94 


52 


.2 


.3 


.4 


1986 


250 


138 


158 


103 


94 


52 


.2 


.3 


.4 



-Not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. "School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic CharacteriL^tics of Students: October 1984 (Advance Report)" and "October 1985 (Advance 
Report)," Current Population Reports, Series P-20. Nos. 404 and 409; and personal communication 
with the author 
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Tible l:l?-l.-PubUc school enrollment, kindergarten through grade 8 (K-8) and 
grades 9-12, with projections: 1969-1997 



(l,> thousands) 



Fall 


'jrades 


Grades 


Grades 


of year 


K-12* 


K-8* 


9-12 


1969 








1970 




Oic,0/ f 




1971 






IO,0 iC 


1972 


AS 744. 


O 1 100 1 


1 1 Qi 1 

IO,9 lO 


1973 




O 1 ,ooo 


14, J/ / 


1974 




'^O Q91 


14, lOii 


1975 


AA 7Qi 


on 


l4,O04 


1976 




ou.uuo 


14,0 1 1 


197" 


43,577 


29,336 


14,240 


1978 


42,550 


28,328 


14,223 


1979 


41,645 


27,931 


13,714 


1980 


40,987 


27,674 


13,313 


1981 


40,099 


27,245 


12,850 


1982 


39,652 


27,156 


12,496 


1983 


39,352 


26,997 


12,355 


1984 


39,295 


26,918 


12,377 


1985 


39,509 


27,049 


12,460 


1986 


39,837 


27,404 


12,434 


1987 


40,200 


27,983 


12,217 






Projected 




1988 


40,200 


28,439 


11,841 


1989 


40,337 


28,807 


11,530 


1990 


40,752 


29,366 


11,386 


1991 


41,306 


29.794 


11,512 


1992 


41,879 


30,178 


11,701 


1993 


42,444 


30,460 


11,984 


1994 


43,014 


30,624 


12,390 


1995 


43,442 


30,738 


12,704 


1996 


43,775 


30,772 


13,003 


1997 


43,960 


30,754 


13,206 



* Includes most kindergarten and some preklndergarten enrollnrtent. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Some data revised from previously published figures. 

SOI RCi£: US. Department of Educatton, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections ofEducth 
tion Statistics to 1997^96, foithcoming. 
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Supplemental note lilT.-'nrends in public school enrollment: 1969-1997 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) projected enrollment in public 
elementary and secondary grades ? through 12 using a grade retention method. 
This method starts with 6-year-olds ente.ing first grade and then follows their subse- 
quent progress through public elementary and secondary schools. The method 
assumes that past trends in factors affecting enrollments will continue over the pro- 
jection period. The method also implicitly includes the net effect of such variables 
as immigration, dropouts, transfers to and from private schools, and deaths. NCES 
projected enrollment for kindergarten, first grade, elementary ungraded and 
special, secondary ungraded and special, and postgraduate schools using enroll- 
ment rates for populations of 5-, 6-, 5-1 3-, 14-17-, and 18-year-olds as the bases. 
Both public grade retention rates and public enrollment rates by age are projected 
to remain constant at levels consistent with most recent rates. 

These enrollment forecasts are demographically based. NCES chose to use Bureau 
of the Census middle series (series 14) population projections. These assume an 
ultimate completed cohort fertility rate of 1 .8 births per woman by the year 2050 
and a net annual immigration of 600,000 through 1988. Net immigration then 
decreases 10,000 every year to 500,000 by 1998 and remains constant thereafter. 

For further details on the methods used to develop ihese forecasts, see Projec- 
tions of Education Stattstics to 1997-98, forthcoming. 

The Center used mean absolute percentage error (MAPE) to measure forecast 
accuracy. An analysis of projection errors (differences between actual and projected 
numbers) from the past fourteen editions of Projections of Education Statistics indi- 
cates that MAPEs for total enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools 
were 0.2 percent for 1 year ahead, 0.4 percent for 2 years ahead, and 0.8 percent 
for 5 years ahead. For projections of public enrollment in grades K through 8, the 
MAPEs were 0.3 for 1 year ahead, 0.6 for 2 years ahead, and 0.9 percent for 5 
years ahead; in grades 9 through 12 they were 0.6, 0.8, and 2.0 percent, 
respectively. 
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Tible 1:18-L— Elementary and secondary students served in federally supported 
education programs for the handicapped, by type of handicap: 
School years ending 1979-1987 



Type of handicap 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 








Numbor served (in 


thousands) 






All conditions 


3.869 


4.005 


4.142 


4.198 


4.255 


4.298 


4.315 


4.317 


4.374 


Learning disabled 


1.130 


1.276 


1.462 


1.622 


1.741 


1.806 


1832 


1.862 


1.914 


Speech Impaired 


1.214 


1.186 


1.168 


1.135 


1.131 


1.128 


1126 


1.125 


1.136 


Mentally retarded 


901 


869 


829 


786 


757 


727 


694 


660 


643 


Seriously emotionally disturt)ed 


300 


329 


340 


339 


352 


361 


372 


375 


383 


Hard hearing and deaf 


85 


80 


79 


75 


73 


72 


69 


66 


65 


Orthopadically handicapped 


70 


66 


58 


58 


57 


56 


56 


57 


57 


Other health impaired 


105 


106 


98 


79 


50 


53 


66 


57 


52 


Visually handicapped 


32 


31 


31 


29 


28 


29 


28 


27 


26 


Multihandicapped 


50 


60 


68 


71 


63 


65 


69 


86 


97 


Deaf-blind 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 






Percentage distribution of children served 




All conditions 


99.2 


100.0 


99.2 


100.9 


99.4 


100.0 


99.3 


99.3 


994 


Learning disabled 


29.1 


31 9 


35.0 


38.6 


40.9 


42.0 


42.4 


43.1 


43.8 


Speech Impaired 


31.2 


29.6 


28.2 


27.0 


26.6 


26.2 


26.1 


26.1 


26.0 


Mentally retarded 


23.2 


21.7 


20.0 


18.7 


17.8 


16.9 


16.1 


15.3 


14.7 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


7.7 


8.2 


8.4 


8.1 


8.3 


8.4 


8.6 


8.7 


8.8 


Hard of hearing and deaf 


2.1 


2.0 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1 5 


1.5 


Ofthopedically handicapped 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


Other health impaired 


2.7 


2.6 


2.4 


1.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


Visually handicapped 


.8 


.8 


.8 


.7 


.7 


7 


.7 


.6 


.6 


Multihandicapped 


1.3 


1 5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


2.0 


2.2 


Deaf-blind 


.1 


D 


.1 


0) 


V) 


.1 


0) 


0) 


0) 
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Table -Elementary and secondary students served in federally supported 
education programs for the handicapped, hy type of handicap: 
School years ending 1979-1987- Continued 



Type of handicap 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 






Number served as a percent of total enrollment^ 




All conditions 


9.14 


9.62 


10.M 


10.46 


10.73 


10.92 


10.98 


10.93 


10.97 


Leamiing disabled 


2.66 


3.06 


3.57 


4.04 


4.39 


4.59 


4.66 


4.71 


4.80 


Speech Impaired 


2.85 


2.85 


2.85 


2.83 


2.85 


2.87 


2.87 


2.85 


2.85 


Mentally retarded 


2.12 


2.09 


2.02 


1.96 


1.91 


1.85 


1.77 


1.67 


1.61 


Seriously enfK)tionatty disturt)ed 


.71 


.79 


.85 


.85 


.89 


.92 


.95 


.95 


.9S 


Hard of hearing and deaf 


.20 


.19 


.19 


.19 


.18 


.18 


.17 


.17 


.16 


Orthopedicaliy handicapped 


.16 


.16 


.14 


.14 


.14 


.14 


.14 


.14 


.14 


Other health impaired 


.25 


.25 


.24 


.20 


.13 


.13 


.17 


.14 


.13 


Visually haridtcapped 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.07 


.07 


07 


.07 


.07 


.07 


Multihandicapped 


.12 


.14 


.17 


.18 


.16 


.17 


.17 


.22 


.24 


Deaf-blind 


.01 


.01 


.01 




.01 


.01 


P) 


.01 





^ Less than 0.05. 

3 Based on enrollnpqnt in public schools, kindergarten through I2th grade. 
3 Less than 0.C05. 

NOTE: Counts are based on reports from the 50 States and the District of Columbia only (i.e., figures 
from U.S. territories are not included). Counts are from two Federal programs: the Education of the 
Handicapped program (3- to 21-year-olds) and Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act -State-Operated Programs (0- to 20>year-olds). Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, An- 
nual Report to Congress on the Implementetion of the Education of the Hf^ndicapped Act, various years. 
National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data survey; and unpublished data. 
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Ikble 1:18-2. -Tbtal enrollment and special education enrollment in public 

elementary and secondary schools, by State: School years ending 
1986 and 1987 



Total enrollment Special education enrollment 



Stat6 


1986^ 


1987 


Diff^ence, 

1QM-A7 


Percent 
change, 

19&fi-fi7 




Ivor 


Difference, 

l«fOw Or 


Percent 
change, 

1900 Or 


United States 


39.508.625 


39,837,459 


328,834 


0.83 


4,316,692 


4,373,638 


56,946 


1.32 


Alabama 


730.460 


733.735 


3,275 


0.45 


91,107 


91,231 


124 


.14 


Alaskans 


107,345 


107,973 


628 


0.59 


11,895 


12,211 


316 


2.66 


Arizona' 


548.252 


534,538 


-13,714 


-2.50 


51,805 


53,219 


1,414 


2.73 


Arkansas^ 


433.410 


437,438 


4,028 


0.93 


47,322 


48,222 


900 


1.90 


CaJifbmia^ 


4,255.554 


A ABA 

4,377,989 


122,435 


2.88 


378,688 


391,217 


12,329 


3.25 


Colorado^ 


550.642 


558,415 


7,773 


1.41 


47,953 


49,515 


1,562 


3.26 


Connecticut* 


462,026 


468,847 


6,821 


1.48 


65,426 


64,758 


-668 


-1.02 


DeUmvare 


92,901 


94,410 


1,509 


1.62 


15,322 


15,275 


-47 


-.31 


District of 


















Columbia' 


q7,j92 


85,612 


-1,480 


-1.70 


7,069 


7,114 


45 


.64 


rfonoa' 


4 ceo OOQ 

1 ,5o2,2oo 


1,607.320 


45,037 


2.88 


172,821 


181,651 


8,830 


5.11 


Georgia 


1.079,594 


1,096,425 


16,831 


1.56 


93,295 


93,229 


-66 


-.07 


Htewaii 


164,169 


164,640 


471 


0.29 


11,947 


11,658 


-289 


-2.42 


Idaho 


208,669 


208,391 


278 


-0.13 


19.159 


18,640 


-519 


-2,71 


Illinois* 


1 ,0ZD,47o 


1,oZ5,1o5 


- 1,293 


-0.07 


242.333 


248,169 


5,836 


2,41 


Indiana' 


9dd,10D 


9oo,7o0 


674 


0.07 


104.417 


105.978 


1.561 


1.49 


Iowa 


485.332 


481,286 


-4,046 


-0.83 


56,476 


56,205 


-271 


-.48 


Kansas^ 


410,229 


416,091 


5.662 


1.43 


41,176 


42,373 


1,197 


2.91 


Kentucky 


643.833 


642,778 


-1.055 


-0.16 


73.560 


73,711 


151 


.21 


Louisiana 


788,349 


795,188 


6,639 


0.87 


76,628 


73,852 


-2,776 


-3.62 


Maine 


206,101 


211,752 


5,651 


2.74 


27.845 


26,841 


-1,004 


-3.61 


Maryland^ 


671,560 


675,747 


4,187 


0.62 


89.041 


90,294 


1,253 


1.41 


Massachusetts' 


844,330 


833,918 


-10,412 


-1.23 


141.448 


143,636 


2,188 


1.55 


Michigan 


1,689.828 


1.681.880 


-7,948 


-0.47 


161.662 


161,446 


-416 


-.26 


Minnesota^ 


705,140 


711,134 


5,994 


0.65 


81.488 


82,407 


919 


1.13 


Mississippi 


471,195 


498.639 


27.444 


5.82 


53.064 


55,683 


2,599 


4.90 


Missouri 


795,107 


800,606 


5.499 


0.69 


99,378 


99,692 


314 


.32 


Montana 


153.069 


153,327 


-542 


-0,35 


15,376 


15,369 


-7 


-.05 


Nebraska 


265,819 


267,139 


1,320 


0.50 


30,453 


30,171 


-282 


-.93 


Nevada 


154.948 


161,239 


6.291 


4.06 


14,178 


14,743 


565 


3.99 


New Hampshire 


160.974 


163,717 


2,743 


1,70 


16,071 


16,3;>3 


252 


1.57 
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Thble l:18-2.-lbtal enrollment and special education enrollment in public 

elementary and secondary schools, by State: School years ending 
1986 and 1987 -Continued 



Total enrollment Special education enrollment 

Percent Percent 
Difference, change, Difference, change, 



State 


19861 


1987 


1986-87 


1986-87 


1986 


1987 


1986-67 


1986-67 


New Jersey^ 


1,116,194 


1,107,467 


-8.727 


-0.78 


170,512 


172,018 


1.506 


.88 


Nmv Mexico 


277,551 


281,943 


4,392 


1.58 


29,556 


29,816 


260 


.88 


New York) 


2,621,376 


2,607,719 


- 13.659 


-0.52 


289,583 


292,981 


3,398 


1.17 


North Carolina 


1,066,165 


1.085,248 


-917 


-0.08 


112,934 


109,214 


-3.720 


-3.29 


North Dakota^ 


118,570 


118.703 


133 


0.11 


11,850 


12.279 


429 


3.62 


Ohio 


1,793,965 


1,793,506 


-457 


-0.03 


198,956 


199.211 


255 


.13 


Oklahoma 


592^327 


593J83 


856 


0.14 


65!o81 


65,285 


204 


.31 


Oregon^ 


447,527 


449,307 


1.780 


0.40 


46,575 


47.487 


912 


1.96 


Pennsylvania) 


1,683,221 


1,674,161 


-9,060 


-0.54 


202,357 


203.258 


901 


.45 


Rhode Island' 


133,442 


134,126 


684 


0.51 


19.152 


19,527 


375 


1.96 


South Carolina' 


606.643 


611,629 


4,986 


0.82 


72,157 


73,299 


1,142 


1.58 


South Dakota' 


124,291 


125,458 


1,167 


0.94 


^3,629 


14,034 


405 


2.97 


Tennessee^ 


813,753 


818,073 


4,320 


0.53 


95,380 


96,433 


1.053 


1.10 


Texp? 


3,131,705 


3,209,515 


77,810 


2.48 


293,418 


301,222 


7,804 


2.66 


Utah 


403.395 


415,994 


12,599 


3.12 


41,791 


42,811 


1,020 


2.44 


VamKHU' 


90,157 


92.112 


1.955 


2.17 


10,665 


11.405 


740 


6.94 


Virginia 


968,104 


975,135 


7.031 


0.73 


102,814 


103,727 


913 


.89 


Washington' 


749,706 


761,428 


11.722 


1.56 


68.451 


70,282 


1,831 


2.67 


West Virginia) 


357,923 


351.837 


-6,086 


-1 70 


46.409 


47,556 


1.147 


2.47 


Wisconsin 


768,234 


767,819 


-415 


-0.05 


75,945 


76,067 


122 


.16 


Wyoming) 


102,779 


100,955 


-1.824 


-1.77 


10.654 


10,893 


239 


2.24 



1 Data have been revised from previously published figures. 

2 The number of students enrolled in special education programs rose at a higher rate than the total 
public school enrollment. 

3 The nunrioer of special education students rose while total public school enrollment (ell. 

4 The number of special education students rose while the total public school enrollment remained 
relatively the same (rose or decreased less than 0.5 percent). 

* Data include students enrolled in public schools on Federal bases and other special arrangements. 

• Beginning in school year 1986-87, dAta include State vocationalAechnical schools 

NOTE. -Some data have been revised slightly from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data survey; 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, Ninth Annual Report to Congress on the 
Implementation of the Education of the Handicapped Act, 1987; and unpublished data. 
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Tlible 1:19-1. -Total number of teachers and teacher ev aluation of the change in dis- 
ruptive behavior, by school characteristics: School year ending 1987 



Percent of teachers indicating that, compared to 





Total 


5 years ago, disruptive student behavior is 


School 


leacners 


Much 


Qomaufhfit 


About 


^omAUfhAt 


MUCn 


characteristic 


(in thousands)^ 


loss now 


Iass ncMr 


IIIO 9CIIIIO 


mnrA nmw 

lltUlO llvW 


rnuro now 


All teachers 


1,932 


10 


17 


28 


25 


19 


ocnool iwei* 














ciemeniary 


Oil 4 

941 


8 


12 


27 


29 


24 


Middle-junior high 


310 


1o 




Oil 




20 


Senior high 


647 


12 


23 


32 


22 


12 


School size 














Fewer than 400 


465 


11 


16 


28 


25 


21 


400 to 999 


985 


10 


iy 


28 


26 


19 


1,000 or more 


482 


10 


19 


30 


24 


17 


Metropolitan status 














Urban (within SMSA. 














central city) 


405 


15 


16 


20 


23 


26 


Suburban (within SMSA, 














outside central city) 


888 


8 


16 


32 


26 


18 


Rural (outside SMSA) 


640 


11 


19 


28 


26 


16 



^ Includes regular classroom teachers only; excludes librarians, special education teachers, and 
guidance counselors. 

^Elementary schools- lowest grade is less than 6 and the highest grade is less t'lan 9; Middle- 
junior high schools-lowest grade is greater than 5 and the highest grade is less than lO; Senior 
high schools- lowest grade is greater than 6 and the highest grade is greater than 9; Combined 
schools-lowest grade is less than 6 and the highest grade is greater than 9. Combined schools 
are not listed as a separate school level because their number is so small; they are included in 
the totals and in analyses with other school characteristics. About 34,000 teachers taught in com- 
bined schools. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Public School Teacher 
Perspectives on School Discipline,** OERI Bulletin, October 1987. 
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Table 1:19*2. -Percent of public school teachers indicating extent to which student 
bdiavior interferes with their teaching, by school level and 
metropolitan status: School year ending 1987 









School lever 




Metropolitan status 








Middle-junior 


Senior 




Extent 


Total 


Elementary 


high 


high 


Urban Suburban Rural 


To a great extent 




16 


14 


11 


24 14 8 


To a nnoderate extent 


26 


26 


26 


24 


20 27 27 


To a smalt extent 


50 


48 


52 


50 


47 49 52 


Not at all 


11 


9 


8 


15 


8 11 13 



* Elementary schools- lowest grade is less than 6 and the highest grade Is less than 9; Middle-junior 
high schools -lowest grade is greater than 5 and the highest grade is less than 10; Senior high 
schools- lowest grade is greater than 6 and the highest grade is greater than 9; Combined schools- 
lowest grade is less than 6 and the highest grade is greater than 9. Combined schools are not listed 
as a separate school level because their number is so small; they are included in the totals and in 
analyses with other school characteristics. About 34,000 teachers taught in combined schools. 

NOTE: Percents may not add to lOO due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics, "Public School Teacher 
Perspectives on Scr,3ol Discipline," OERI Bulletin, October 1987. 
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Table 1:19-3. -Public school teachers* evaluation of the discipline policy of their 
schools, by school characteristics: School year ending 1987 



Percent of teachers 
indicating tnat the discipline policy of their school was 



School characteristic 


In 


Strict 


Comprehensive 




Consistently 


Publicized 


writing 


enough 


enough 


Clear 


applied 


enough 


All teachers 


93 


66 


79 


on 


9U 


DU 


School Iai/aI* 














Elementary 


91 


69 


69 


78 


55 


59 
60 


Middle-junior high 


96 


65 


76 


83 


45 


Senior high 


96 


61 


72 


82 


45 


59 


School size 














Less than 400 


89 


65 


71 


77 


54 


58 


400 to 900 


95 


70 


73 


83 


54 


62 


1,000 or more 


94 


58 


70 


78 


40 


56 


Metropolitan status 














Urban (within SMSA, 














central city) 


91 


65 


69 


79 


48 


57 


Suburban (within SMSA, 














outside central city) 


93 


65 


72 


80 


51 




Rural (outside SMSA) 


95 


69 


73 


82 


50 


58 



• Elementary schools -lowest grade is less than 6 and the highest grade is less than 9; 

Middle-junior high schools- lowest grade is greater than 5 and the highest grade is less than 10; 

Senior high schools -lowest grade is greater than 6 and the highest grade is greater than 9; 

Combined schools -lowest grade is less than 6 and the highest grade is greater than 9. Combined 
schools are not listed as a separate school level because their number is so small; thoy are in- 
cluded in the totals and in analyses with other school characteristics. Abe jt 34,000 teachers taught 
in combined schools. 

SOUhCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. "Public School Teacher 
Perspectives on School Discipline," OEHI Bulletin, October 1987. 
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Tible 1:19-4. -Teachers' evaluation of the extent to which student misbehavior 
hiterferes with their teaching: 1980-1982 



Extent 


1980 


1981 


1982 






Percent 




To a great extent 


9 


10 


10 


To a moderate extent 


38 


38 


43 


To a small extent 


33 


29 


30 


Not at all 


21 


23 


17 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. "Public School Teacher 
Perspectives on School Discipline," OERI Bulletin, October 1987. 
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lUtk 1:19-5. -Standard errors for total number of teachers and teacher 
evaluation of the change ia disruptive behavior, by school 
characteristics: School year ending 1987 (table 1:19-1) 



Percent of teachers indicatini? that, compared to 
5 years ago, disruptive student twhavior is 



School 


Much 


Somewhat 


About 


Somewhat 


Much 


characteristic 


lessrraw 


less now 


the same 


more now 


more now 


Ail teachers 


0.95 


0.69 


0.97 


1.23 


0.79 


School level* 












Elementary 


.99 


.87 


1.74 


1.89 


1.52 


Middle-junior high 


1.87 


1.82 


1.82 


2.55 


1.28 


Senior high 


1.44 


1.43 


1.54 


1.85 


1.20 


Metropolitan status 












UrtMn (within SMSA, 












central city) 


2.33 


1.84 


2.14 


2.25 


2.26 


SulNjrtMn (within SMSA, 












outside central city) 


1.23 


1.22 


1.48 


2.03 


1.26 


Rural (outside SMSA) 


1.15 


1.18 


1.67 


1.57 


1.55 



* Elementary schools-lowMt grade is less than 6 and the highest grade is less than 9; 

Middle-iunior high schools-kmst grade is greater than 5 and the highest grade Is less than 10; 

Senior high schools- loweiM grade is greater than 6 and the highest grade is greater than 9; 

Combined schools-lowest grade is less than 6 and the highest grade Is greater than 9. Combined 
schools are not listed as a separate school level ^ K:ause their number is so small; they are in- 
cluded in the totals and in analyses with other school characteristics. About 34.000 teachers taught 
In combined schools. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Public School Teacher 
Perspectives on School Discipline,' OERI Bulletin, October 1987. 
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Table 1:19-6. -Standard errors for percent of public school teachers indicating 
extent to mliich student behavior taiterferes with their teaching, 
hy school level and metropolitan status: School year enduig 1987 
(table 1:19-2) 



School lever Metropolitan status 



Middle-junior Senior 



Extent 


Total Elementary 


high 


high 


Urban Suburt)an 


Rural 


To a great extent 


0.71 1.39 


1.28 


1.11 


1.04 1.18 


0.83 


To a moderate extent 


1.13 2.10 


1.60 


1.41 


2.60 1.64 


1.49 


To a small extent 


.87 1.93 


1.73 


1.50 


2.92 1.39 


1.62 


Not at all 


.56 .76 


.76 


.90 


1.43 .97 


1.22 



* Elementary echoole-loweet grade is less than 6 and the highest grade Is less than 9; 

MIddle-lunior high schooto-kMvest grade is greater than 5 arKi the highest grade Is less than 10; 

Senior high schools- kiwest grade is greater than 6 and the highest grade is greater than 9; 

Combined schools- lowest grade is less than 6 anc* ..le highest grade is greater than 9. Combined 
schools are rwt listed as aseparate school level t^ecause their numk)er is so small; they are Included 
In the totals and in analyses with other school characteristics. Ak>out 34,000 teachers taught in 
combined schools. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education StatlsticSp "Public School Tsdcher 
Perspectives on School Discipline." OERI Bulletin, October 1987. 
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Tkble 1:19-7. -Standard errors for public school teachers' evaluation of the 

discipline policy of theh* schools, by school level and metropolitan 
status: School year ending 1987 (table 1:19-3) 



School level* Metropolitan status 

Middle-junior Senior 

Policy Total Elementary high high Urban Suburt)an Rural 



In writing 


G.68 


1.13 


0.90 


0.73 


2.29 


0.86 


1.11 


Strict enough 


.94 


1.26 


2.09 


1.90 


3.10 


1.26 


1.85 


Comprehensive enough 


1.16 


1.80 


1.85 


1.85 


2.39 


1.20 


1.74 


Clear 


1.31 


1.70 


1.86 


1.86 


2.98 


1.57 


1.46 


Consistently applied 


1.04 


1.57 


2.28 


2.10 


3.21 


1.75 


1.56 


Publicized enough 


.88 


1.86 


1.76 


1.95 


3.12 


1.49 


1.35 



* Elementary schools- Imest grade is less than 6 id the highest grade is less than 9; 

MiddHunior high schools- lowest grade is greater than 5 and the highest grade is less than 10; 

Senior high schools-lowest grade is greater than 6 and the highest grade is greater than 9; 

Combined schools-lowest grade is less than 6 and the highest grade is greater than 9. Combined 
schools are not listed as a ' jparate school level because their number is so small; they are included 
in the totals and in analyses with other school characteristics. About 34,000 teachers taught in 
combined schools. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. "Public School Teacher 
Perspectives on School Discipline," OERI Bulletin, October 1987. 
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Supptemental note l:19.-Disruptive behavior in tiie public schools 



The NEA results were based on a two-stage probability sample of about 2,000 
teachers randomly selected from lists of teachers provided by school districts. 
Response rates for the years included in this report ranged from 75 to 80 percent. 
The standard errors for the population estimates were reported to be less than 
3 perce^.t of the estimates. Differences of 5 percent or more between per- 
centages were reported significant at the 95 percent level. Some differences be- 
tween the NEA results and FRSS results may be partially due to survey procedures. 
National Education Association, "Nationwide Teacher Opinion Poll, 1980," Bemard 
Bartholomew, Wtohington, D.C., p. 3. 
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Tkble l:2a-L-Tyends in the use of drugs and alcohol by high school seniors: Selected 
years, m5-1987 



Class of 



Substance used 1975 1977 



1979 



1981 



1983 



1985 



Total 



All Illegal drugs* 

Cocaine 
Alcohol 



>i| Illegal drugs* 

Cocaine 
Alcohol 



All Illegal drugs* 

Cocaine 
Alcohol 



9.400 17.100 15.500 



Number 
17.500 16.300 
Percent ever used 



55.2 61.6 
9.0 10.8 
90.4 92.5 



65.1 
15.4 
93.0 



65.6 
16.5 
92.6 



62.9 
16.2 
92.6 



60.6 
17.3 
92.2 



Percent who used In the last 12 months 



45.0 
5.6 
84.8 



30.7 
1.9 
68.2 



51.1 
7.2 
87.0 



37.6 
2.9 
71.2 



54.2 52.1 

12.0 12.4 

88.1 87.0 



47.4 
11.4 
87.3 



46.3 
13.1 
85.6 



Percs.M who used in the last 30 days 



38.9 36.9 
5.7 5.8 
71.8 70.7 



30.5 
4.9 
69.4 



29.7 
6.7 
65.9 



57.6 
16.9 
91.3 



44.3 
12.7 
84.5 



27.1 
6.2 
S5.3 



1987 



16.000 15.200 16.300 



56.6 
15.2 
92.2 



41.7 
-13 
85.7 



24.7 
4.3 
66.4 



* Includes marijuana, hallucinogens, cocaine, and heroin, other opiates, stimulants, sedatives, or tran- 
quilizers not under a doctor's orders. About 75 percent of these users reported smoking marijuana. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Ssrvlcea, Alcohol. Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
Administration, National Institute on Drug Abuse. Drug Us9 Among Amrtc^n hign School Students, 
College Students, end Other Young Adults, 1986; and personal communication with the author. See 
also U.S. Department of Education, Schools Without Drugs, 1986. 
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Tible 1:20-2. -Confidence intervals (95 percent level) for percent of high school 
seniors using drugs and idcohol (table 1:20-1) 



no rc Ant* 




10 000 

1 W| www 


Number of cases 
15,000 


20.000 


95 


+ 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 






0 
.0 


.7 


. f 


90 


+ 


.9 


.9 


0 
.0 






1.0 


.9 


Q 


85 


+ 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 






1.2 


4 4 

1.1 


4 4 

1.1 


80 


+ 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 






1.3 


1 .2 


1 .£ 


70 


+ 


1.5 


1.4 


4 A 

1.3 






1.5 


1.4 


1 0 
1 .0 


50 


+ 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 






1.0 


4 e 

1.5 


1 .4 


30 


+ 


1.5 


A A 


4 0 
1.3 






1.5 


1.4 


1 .0 


20 


+ 


1.3 


1.2 


4 0 

1 .2 






4 0 

1.3 


^2 


' .1 


15 


+ 


1.2 


1.1 


1 .1 






1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


10 


+ 


1.0 


.9 


.9 






.9 


.9 


.8 


5 


+ 


.8 


.7 


.7 






.7 


.6 


.6 


3 


+ 


6 


.6 


.5 






.5 


.5 


.5 


1 


+ 


.4 


.3 


.3 






.3 


.3 


.2 



* The table entries, when added to and subtracted from tho observea percent, establish the 95 percent 
confidence interval (calculated as 1.96 sampling errors). 

SOURCE: Johr.ston, L.D., Bachman, J.G.. and CMalley, P.M.. Monitoring the Futur&, Institute foi Social 
Research. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Michigan, 1984. 
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ThWe 1:21-1. -Actual and acUusted average reading iHvfidency scak scores, by average 
rating on school problems for 4th, 8th, and 11th graders: 1984 



uraae ana average rating 


Average reading scale score 


on scnool proDi8mS' 


Actual 


Adjusted^ 


Grade 4 






Not a problem 


229.6 


223.0 


Minor problem 


209 5 


£ lO.O 


Moderate problem 


189.4 


204.0 


Grade 8 






Not a problem 


271.9 


266.1 


Minor problem 


257.5 


259.1 


Moderate problem 


243.1 


252.0 


Grade 11 






Not a problem 


306.3 


296.7 


Minor problem 


289.4 


289.1 


Moderate problem 


272.4 


281.6 



1 School problems were rated by the principal as not a problem, minor. nKxlerate, or serious problems 
The problems included in this analysis include student absenteeism, lack of parent interest, lack of 
discipline. lacK of teacher commitment/ motivation, teacher absenteeism, teacher turnover, low stan- 
dards for students, and vandalism 

2 Scores adjusted for race/ethnicity, language spoken in the home, parental education, and number 
of reading aids in the home. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. "School Problems 
and Reading Performance." Survey Report, forthcoming. 
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TUMe 1:21-2. -Average rating of school problems, by grade and control of school: 1984 



Grade and 
control of school 


Average rating of school problems* 


Not a problem 


Minor 


Moderate 






Percent of schools 




4th grade 


56.4 


42.3 


1.3 


Public 


53.9 


44.4 


1.7 


Private 


66.1 


34.0 


.0 


8th grade 


53.3 


44.4 


2.3 


Public 


46.9 


49.9 


3.2 


Private 


67.6 


32.1 


.3 


11th grade 


11.9 


73.9 


14.2 


Public 


9.1 


73.4 


17.5 


Private 


22.6 


76.0 


1.4 



" School problems were rated by the principal as not a problem, minor, moderate, or serious prob- 
lems. The problems included in this analysis include student absenteeism, lack of parent interest, lack 
of discipline, lack of teacher conimitment/motivatlon, teacher absenteeism, teacher turrK)ver, low stan- 
dards for students, and vandalisnn. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education istics, "School Problems 
and Reading Performance," Sum/ Reports forthcot Mng. 
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lliUe 1:21-3. -Sample sizes and standard errors foi averi^e rating of school 
problems, by grade and control of school: 1984 (table 1:21-2) 



Gradfi and 
control of school 


oampie 
^number) 


Average rating of school problems 


Not a 
problem 


Minor 


Moderate 








Standard error 




till ^lOIUO 




2.0 


2.0 


0.5 


Public 


478 


2.3 


2.3 


.6 


Private 


12? 


4.3 


4.3 


.0 


8th grade 


437 


2.4 


2.4 


.7 


Public 


303 


2.9 


2.9 


1.0 


Private 


133 


4.1 


4.1 


.5 


11th grade 


293 


1.9 


2.6 


2.0 


Public 


246 


1.8 


2.8 


2.4 


Private 


47 


6.1 


6.2 


1.7 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. "School Problems 
and Reading Performance." Survey Report, forthcoming. 
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Supplemental note l:2L-Scliool problems and reading performance 



This indicator is based on data from the 1983-84 National Assessment of Educa- 
tionai Progress (NAEP) in reading. The sample is nationally representative of school 
children aged 9, 1 3, and 1 7 and in grades 4, 8, and 1 1 . See the Data Sources sec- 
tion for further infonnation on NAEP. 

In 1983-84, NAEP also included a broad set of student, teacher, and school survey 
questions. The student demographic characteristics and home environment data 
used m this analysis were reported by the student: language spoken in the home, 
family education, and the presence of various reading aids in the home (the sum 
of 'Ves" answers to the presence of newspapers, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 25 
or more books, magazines, and computers in the home). 

Information about the students' schools was collected from a questionnaire filled 
out by the school's principal. The school problems information was gathered hy 
asking principals the following question: 

Below is a part' J list of school problems. To what degree are they c^ ..acteristic 
of your school? 





Serious 


Moderate 


Minor 


Not a 
problem 


student absenteeism 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Lack of parent interest 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Discipline 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Lack of teacher commit- 










ment or motivation 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Teacher absenteeism 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Teacher turnover 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Low standards for 










students 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Vandalism 


A 


B 


C 


D 



Responses to these items were coded as follcws: 1 for "not a problem," 2 for ''minor^ 
problem, 3 for "moderate" problem, and 4 for "serious" problem. 

The average-rating-of-school-problems variable is the average for each school of 
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principals' ratings of the eight school problem items. The averages were grouped 
as follows: 

1 = averages greater than or equal to 1 and less than 1.5; 

l! = averages greater than or equal to 1.5 and less than 2.5; 

3 as averages greater than or equal to 2.5. 

The observed and adjusted reading proficiency scale scores are the result of 
regression analysis predicting reading proficiency scale scores from principals' 
average ratings of school problems. First, a bivariate regression )i reading scale 
scores by average rating of school problems wa^ rrTiputed as the basis for the 
observed reading scores. Then a multiple regression of reading scale scores by 
student background characteristics and average rating of school problems was 
computed as the basis for the adjusted reading scores. The adjusted reading scores 
represent the predicted average reading scale scores for levels of the average 
rating on school problems after taking student background characteristics into 
account. For further information on this indicator, see U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, National Center for Education Statistics, ''School Problems and Reading Per- 
formance," Survey Report, forthcoming. 
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Ikble 1:22-1. -Teachers who think that each of several factors is a '*iiu|jor cause" of 
students' difficulties in school, by wealth of districi: 1987 



Wealth of district 



Cause 


Total 
teachers 


Atxive 
average 


Average 
for State 


p% — 1 

Be<ow 
average 






Number 




Total 


1.002 


223 


424 


342 






Percent 




Childien left on their own after 


01 


54 


52 


'Hi 


Poverty in the student's honfie 


47 


42 


42 


54 


Automatic promotion to next 
grade 


44 


36 


46 


48 


Teachers not adapting to indi- 
vidual student needs 


43 


40 


46 


40 


Single parent families 


42 


46 


43 


40 


Boring curriculum 


34 


29 


36 


34 


Families where both parents work 
full time 


25 


25 


26 


25 



SOURCE: The Metropolitan Life Survey of The American Teacher 1987: Strengthening Links 
Between Home and School, 
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Ihble l:22-2.-Pu*ents and teachers mao think that each of several steps would ^help 
a lot" to improve education: 1987 



Step 



F-arents 



Teachers 



Total 



Having the schooi notify parents immediately about 
problems involving their child 

Having parents limit television until all homework is 
finished 

Having oarents spend much more time with thei** 
children in support of school and teachers 

Distributing a newsletter to parents about whaf s 
happening in school 

Establishing a homework hotline students can call 
for homework advice 

Having the school guide teachers more about how 
to involve parents better in the future 

Getting teachers and parents to meet and talk 
about school policies 



Number 
2,011 1,002 
Percent 



88 



79 



70 



68 



64 



60 



58 



77 



80 



84 



51 



42 



41 



52 



SOURCE: The MBtropoOtan Life Survey of The American Teacher 1987: Strer\grher\ing Ur)ks Between 
Home end Schooi. 
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Tible 1:22-3. -Critkisms that parents and teachers think are valid for many parents: 
1987 



Criticism 



Parents Teachers 



Total 



Leave their children alone too much on their own 
after school 

Fail to discipline their children 

Fail to motivate their children so that they want to 
learn in school 

Take too little interest in their children's education 

Neglect to see that their children's homework gets 
done 

Fail to show respect for teachers 

Set too high or too strict a standard for their 
children to meet 



Number 

2,011 1,002 

Percent saying "mosf 
or "many" 



59 
58 

52 
52 

49 

y 

30 



62 
51 

53 
48 

50 
23 

12 



SOURCE: 7/)e Metropolitan Life Survey of The American Teachor 1987: Strengthening UnKS Between 
Home and School. 
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Table 1:22-4. -Characteristics of cliildren, by fk^uency with which they are left 
alone after school, according to parents: 1987 







How often the child is left 






alone afte*^ school 




Number of 


1 or 


Almost 


Characteristic 


parents 


2 days 


every 


responding 


Never a week 


day 



Percent of parents responding 



1 UIOII poll Dl 119 


9 ni 1 

1 1 


CO 


17 


24 


Chilas school level 










Elementary 


898 


75 


13 


12 


Junior high 


368 


53 


17 


90 


High school 


503 


40 


21 


38 


Size of place 










Central city 


490 


58 


14 


26 


Rest of metro area 


963 


59 


17 


23 


Outside metro area 


558 


57 


19 


24 


Race 










White 


1,573 


59 


17 


23 


Black 


211 


51 


17 


31 


Hispanic 


150 


62 


15 


21 


Education of parent 










Less than high school 


238 


59 


11 


29 


High school graduate 


813 


63 


16 


21 


Some college 


440 


52 


22 


25 


4-year college graduate 


309 


56 


17 


26 


Beyond college 


208 


52 


25 


22 
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Table 1:22-4. -Characteristics of childrai, by frequency with ^iliich they are left 
alone after schod, acccNrding to parents: 1987-Continucd 



How often the child is left 
aione after schooi 





MiimhAr of 

1 ^Wl 1 Ik/91 VI 




1 or 


Almost 








2 days 


every 


Characteristic 


responding 


Never 


a week 


day 






Percent of parents responding 


Status of parents 










One-parent families 










Networking 


80 


68 


9 


23 


Work part time 


64 


48 


17 


35 


Work full time 


291 


45 


14 


40 


Twoi)arent families 










One not working 


533 


74 


13 


12 


Both work, one part time 


417 


60 


26 


13 


Both work full time 


626 


49 


18 


32 


Family income 










$7,500 or less 


130 


59 


12 


28 


$7,501 to $15,000 


198 


58 


11 


29 


$15,001 to $25,000 


397 


60 


15 


24 


$25,001 to $35,000 


420 


60 


22 


17 


$35,001 to $50,000 


436 


57 


18 


24 


$50,001 and over 


305 


52 


21 


26 



SOURCE: TfmMetFvpoiHmiLMeSunmyoftheAmerk^Teac^ 1987: Strengthening Links Batmen Horn 
andSchoof, 
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TUUe l:22-5.-Siimpliiig tolerances for percents from Metropolitan Life polls 
(tables 1:22-1 to 1:22-4) 



Recommended allowance for sampling error of a percent 



Size of sample 



Percents 


2,000 


1,500 


1,000 


800 


600 


400 


200 


100 






In percentage points (at 95 percent confidence) 




Nea. 10 or 90 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


4 


6 


Near 20 or 80 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


6 


8 


Near 30 or 70 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


6 


9 


Near 40 or 60 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


5 


7 


10 


Near 50 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


5 


7 


10 



SOURCE: The Metropotltan Life Survey of The American Teacher 1987: Strengthening Unlcs Between 
Home and Schooi. 
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TkVk 1:22-6. -Sampling tolerances for percent differences from Metropolitan Life 
polls (tables 1:22-1 to 1:22-4) 

Recommended allowance 'or sampiing error of 
a percent difference 



Sample 
size 



Size of sample 



2,000 1,000 800 500 300 

In percentage points (at 95 percent confidence) 



100 









Percents near 20 or 80 






1.000 


3 


4 


4 


4 


5 


8 


800 


3 


4 


4 


4 


5 


8 


500 


4 


4 


4 


4 


6 


9 


300 


5 


5 


5 


6 


6 


9 


100 


8 


8 


8 


9 


9 


11 








Percents near 50 






1,000 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


10 


800 


4 


5 


5 


6 


7 


10 


500 


5 


5 


6 


6 


7 


11 


300 


6 


6 


7 


7 


8 


11 


100 


10 


10 


10 


11 


11 


14 



SOURCE: The MatropolHan Life Survey of The American TeacAer 1987: Strengtttening /j'nfrs Between 
Home and Scfiool. 
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ThWe 1:23-1.-The public's rating of tlie sdiools-percent giving the schools an A, B, 
C, D, or F: 1977-1987 



Rating of local schools Rsting of the Nation's schools 



Year 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


Dcn't 
knav 


Average 
grade* 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


Don't 
know 


Average 
grade* 


1977 


11 


26 


28 


11 


5 


19 


2.33 
















1978 


9 


27 


30 


11 


8 


15 


2.21 
















1979 


8 


26 


30 


11 


7 


18 


2.21 
















1980 


10 


25 


29 


12 


6 


18 


2.26 
















1981 


9 


27 


34 


13 


7 


10 


2.20 


2 


18 


43 


15 


6 


16 


1 94 


1982 


8 


29 


33 


14 


5 


11 


2.24 


2 


20 


44 


15 


4 


15 


2.01 


1983 


6 


25 


32 


13 


7 


17 


2.12 


2 


17 


38 


16 


6 


21 


1.91 


1984 


10 


32 


35 


11 


4 


8 


2.36 


2 


23 


49 


11 


4 


11 


2.09 


1985 


9 


34 


30 


10 


4 


13 


2.39 


3 


24 


43 


12 


3 


15 


2.14 


1986 


11 


30 


28 


11 


5 


15 


2.38 


3 


25 


41 


10 


5 


16 


2.13 


1987 


12 


31 


30 


9 


4 


14 


2.44 


4 


22 


44 


11 


2 


17 


2.18 



— Not available. 



* Average grades do not include "dont know" responses. 

SC'URCE: Geo^ H. Gallup, The I9th Annual Gallup Survey of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public 
Schools," Phi Detta Kappan, September 1987. 
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Indicator 1:23 



Tible .tlS'l.-The public's confldence in selected institutions: Selected years, 
1973-1987 



Institution 


1973 


1975 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1983 


1985 


1986 








Percent having a "great deal" or "quite a lot" 












Of confidence 








Church 


66 


68 


65 


65 


64 


62 


66 


57 


61 


Military 




58 


57 


54 


50 


53 


61 


63 


61 


Supreme Court 


44 


49 


46 


45 


46 


42 


56 


53 


52 


Banks 








60 


46 


51 


51 


49 


51 


Schools 


58 




54 


53 


42 


39 


48 


49 


50 


Congress 


42 


40 


40 


34 


29 


28 


39 


41 




Newspapers 


3& 






51 


35 


38 


35 


37 


31 


Big business 


26 


34 


33 


32 


20 


28 


31 


28 




Television 


37 






38 


25 


25 


29 


27 


28 


Labor 


30 


38 


39 


36 


28 


26 


28 


29 


26 



— Not available. 

SOURCE. The Galtur Poll, August 16, 1987 
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lUrie l:23-3.-Percent of the pubUc grading the public schools A, B, C, D, or F, by 
type of school parent's child attends: 1987 





Rating of the local public 


Rating of the Nation's public 






schools 






schools 








Public 


Nonpublic 




Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


school 


school 


National 


school 


school 


Grade 


totals 


pareniii 


parents 


totals 


parents 


parents 


A 


12 


19 


7 


4 


7 


4 


B 


31 


37 


18 


22 


23 


13 


C 


30 


30 


45 


44 


42 


59 


D 


9 


9 


15 


11 


14 


12 


Fail 


4 


3 


8 


2 


2 


3 


Dont know 


14 


2 


7 


17 


12 


9 


Avg. grade* 


2.44 


2.61 


2.01 


2.18 


2.22 


2.03 



* Average grades do not include "don't know" responses. 

SOURCE: George H. Gallup, The I9th Annual Gallup Survey of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public 
Schools " Phi Delta Kappan, September, 1967. 
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Thble 1:23-4, -Sampling tolerances for percents from Gallup Polls 
(tables 1:23-1 to 1:23-3) 



Recommended allowance for sampling error 
of a percent 



Size of sample 



Peicents 


1,500 


1,000 


750 


600 


400 


200 100 






In percentage points (at 95 


percent confidence) 


Near 10 or 90 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


5 8 


Near 20 or 80 


2 


3 


4 


4 


5 


7 10 


Near 30 or 70 


O 


4 


4 


5 


6 


8 12 


Near 40 or 60 


3 


4 


4 


5 


6 


9 12 


Near 50 


3 


4 


4 


5 


6 


9 13 



SOURCE: George H. Gallup, The 19th Annual Gallup Survey of the Public's Attitudes Toward the 
Public Schools; Phi Delta Kgppan, September 1987. 
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JBMe 1:23-5. -Sampling tolerances for percent differences from Gallup Polls 
(tables 1:23-1 to 1:23-3) 



Recommended allowance for sampling error 
of a percent differencs 



Size of sample 



Sample size 


750 


soo 


400 


200 






Percents near 20 or 80 




750 


5 


6 


6 


8 


600 


6 


6 


7 


8 


400 


6 


7 


7 


9 


200 


8 


8 


9 


10 






Percents near 50 




750 


7 


7 


8 


10 


600 


7 


7 


8 


10 


400 


8 


8 


9 


11 


200 


10 


10 


11 


13 



NOTE: Table entries are in percentage points (at 95 percent confidence). 

SOURCE: George H. Gallup* The 19th Annual Gallup Survey of the Public's Attitudes Toward the 
Public Schools," Phi Delta Kappan, September 1987. 
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Ikble 1:24-1. -Average years of coursework required for high school graduation in 
private schools with grade 12: School year ending 1986 



Subject area 



School 


Mathe- 






Foreign 


Social 


characteristic 


matics 


Science 


English 


lanauaaes 


studies 


Total 


2.8 


2.5 


3.9 


1.2 


3.1 


Orientation 












Catholic 


2.6 


2.3 


4.0 


1.4 


3.0 


Other religious 


2.8 


2.6 


3.9 


.9 


3.2 


Nonsectarian 


3.0 


2.5 


4.0 


1.9 


2.9 


Type/leveM 












Secondary 


2.7 


2.3 


4.0 


1.4 


3.0 


Combined 


2.9 


2.6 


3.9 


1.1 


3.1 


Other 


2.8 


2.7 


4.0 


1.0 


3.4 


Recommendations of 












National Commission 












on Excellence in 












Education^ 


3.0 


3.0 


4.0 


32.0 


3.0 



^ Secondaiy and combined are regular schools, while other schools are primarily alternative schools. 
Secondary schools have no grade lower than 7, while combined schools have at I )ast one grade lower 
than 7. 



2 An additional half year was recommended in computer science. However, data were not gathered 
about coursework requirements in computer science. 

3 The Commission's recommendations about foreign languages applied only to the college-bound, not 
to all students. The figures for actual requirements represent what was required for all students. 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics, Private Schools and Private 
School Teachers: Final Report of the 1985 -86 Private School Study, 1987. 
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TW)le 1:24-2. -Average years of coursswork required for high school graduation by 
public school districts with high schools, by subject area: School 
years ending 1982, 1985, and 1988 



Subject area 



Item 


Mathe- 
matics 


Science 


English 


Foreign 
languages 


Social 
studies 


1982 


1.6 


1.5 


3.6 


V) 


2.6 


1985 


1.9 


1.8 


3.8 


0.1 


2.8 


19882 


2.3 


2.0 


3.9 


.2 


2.9 


Recommendations of 
National Commission 
on Excellence 
in Education^ 


3.0 


3.0 


4.0 


42.0 


3.0 



^ Less than 0.05 years. 



2 Expectations as of fall 1985 about requirements for seniors graduating In 1988. 
^ Another half year of coursework was recommended In computer science. Almost no school districts 
had requirements In this area In 1981-62. That situation changed t>y 1984-85. when the aver&ge for 
all school districts was 0.1 years of coursework required In computer science for graduation; the ex- 
pected average for 1987-88 was 0.2 years. 

4 The Commission's recoDmendattcns about foreign languages a> oiled only to the college-bound, not 
to all students. The figures for actual requirements represent requirements for all graduates. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "Public High School 
Graduation Requirements," OER> Bulfetm, 1986; and unpublished tabulations 
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Tible 1:24-3. -Number of courses required for high school graduation ui 1980 and 
1987, year effective, and increase in units required, by State: 1987 



State 


Nun;ber of units 
required, 1960 


Number of units 
required, 1987 


Year 
effective^ 


Change 
1980-87 


Alabama 


20 


22 


1989 


2 


Alaska 


19 


21 


1985 


2 


Arizona 


16 


20 


1987 


4 


Arkansas 


16 


20 


1988 


4 


California 


(^) 


13 


1987 




Colorado 


Local boards determine 






Connecticut 


(^) 


20 


1988 




Delaware 


18 


19 


1987 


1 


District of 










Columbia 


18 


20.5 


1985 




Florida 


(^) 


24 


1987 




Georgia 


20 


21 


1988 


1 


Hawaii 


20 


20 


/3\ 


u 


Idaho 


18 


20 


1988 


2 


Illinois 


16 


16 


(^) 


0 


Indiana 


16 


19.5 


1989 


3.5 


Iowa 


Local boards determine all but 2.5 


units — 




Kansas 


17 


21 


1939 


4 


Kentucky 


18 


20 


1987 


2 


Louisiana 


20 


23 


1989 


3 


Maine 


16 


16 




0 


Maryland 


20 


20 


(3) 


0 


Massachusetts 


Local boards determine all but 5 


units — 




Michigan 


Local boards determine all but .5 


units - 




Minnesota 


15 


20 


1982 


5 


Mississippi 


16 


18 


1989 


2 


Missouri 


20 


22 or 24 


1988 


2 or 4 


Montana 


16 


20 


1986 


4 


Nebraska 


160 semester hours 200 credit hours 1991 




Nevada 


19 


22.5 


1992 


3.5 


New Hampshire 


16 


19.75 


1989 


3.75 


New Jersey 


18.5 


21.5 


1992 


3 


New Mexico 


20 


23 


1990 


3 


New York 


16 or 18 


18.5 


1989 


.5 or 2.5 


North Carolina 


16 


20 


1987 


4 


North Dakota 


17 


17 


(') 


0 



0" 
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TlEible 1:24-3. -Number of courses required for high school graduation in 1980 and 
1987, year effective, and increase in units required, by State: 
1987-Continued 



Number of units Number of units Year Change 
State required, 1980 required, 1987 effective^ 1980-87 



Ohio 


17 


18 


1988 


1 


Oklahoma 


10.5 


15 or 20 


1987 07 1988 


4.5 or 9.5 


Oregon 


21 


22 


1988 


1 


Pennsylvania 


13 


21 


1989 


8 


Rhode Islai ' 


16 


16 or 18 


1988 or 1989 


0or2 


South Carolina 


18 


20 


1987 


2 


South Dakota 


16 


20 


1989 


4 


Tennessee 


18 


20 


1987 


2 


Texas 


18 


21 or 22 


1988 


3 or 4 


Utah 


15 


24 


1988 


9 


Vermont 




14.5 


1989 




Virginia 


18 


20 or 22 


1985 or 1988 


2 or 4 


Washingtv 1 




19 


1989 




Wiest Virginia 


18 


21 


1989 


3 


Wisconsin 


« 


13 


1989 




Wyoming 


18 


18 


(^) 


0 



— Not applicable or not available. 



1 Effective for the graduating class of this year. 

2 Local boards determine requirements. 

3 No change in requirements. 

NOTE: Some States award more trian one type of high school diploma, with each type requiring a dif- 
ferent number of units. 

SOURCE: Education Commission of the States, Department of Research and Information, "Minimum 
High School Graduation Course Requirements In the States," Cleannghouse Notes, November 1985: 
and unpublished data. 
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IhUe 1:24-4. -Standard errors for average years of coursework required for high 
school graduation in private schools with grade 12: School year 
ending 1986 (table 1:24-1) 





Nunfiber of 






Subject area 




School 


schools 


Mathe- 






Foreign 


Social 


chflrftCtAristic 


with nraHA 19 


matics Science English languages studies 


Total 


8,464 


C.I 


0.1 


0.02 


0.1 


0.1 


Orientation 














Catholic 


1,764 


.1 


.1 


.01 


.2 


.1 


Other religious 


4,399 


.2 


.1 


.03 


.2 


.1 


Nonsectarian 


2,301 


.2 


.1 


.02 


.1 


.2 


Type/lever 














Secondary 


2,430 


.1 


.1 


.02 


.2 


.1 


Confibined 


4,046 


.2 


.1 


.04 


.2 


.1 


Other 


1,987 


.2 


.2 


.00 


.4 


.5 



* Secondary and combined are regular schools, while other schools are primarily alternative schools. 
Secondary schools have no grade lower than 7, while combined schools have at least om grade lower 
than 7. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Private Schoois and Private 
Schooi Teachers: Firtal Report of the 1985-86 Private School Study, 1967; and unpublished tabulations. 
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T)ri>le 1:24-5. -Standard errors for average years of coursework required for high 
school graduation by public school districts with high schools: 
Selected school years endhig 1982, 1985, and 1988 (table 1:24-2) 



School year 




Subject area^ 






Mathemati'^s 


Science 


English 


Social studies 


1982 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 


0.03 


1985 


.02 


.03 


.02 


.02 


19882 


.02 


.02 


.02 


.02 



^ Standard errors are not available for foreign language coursework. 

> Expectations as of fall 1985 about requiremonts for seniors gradua'.Ing in 1988. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Public High School 

Graduation Requirenwnts,' OERI Bulletin, 1986; and unpublished tabulations. 
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Ibble 1:25-1. -High schools offering selected courses, by school size aad type of 
community: SchwA year ending 1986 



Sample 



Subject 



Characteristic 


(number) 


Biology 


Chemistry 


Physics 


Calculus 








Percent of schools 




Total 


360 


99 


91 


81 


31 


School size* 












Small 


134 


99 


87 


74 


22 


Medium 


106 


100 


99 


98 


48 


Large 


120 


97 


98 


94 


57 


Type of community 












Rural 


128 


99 


88 


75 


18 


Urban 


106 


97 


90 


85 


39 


Suburban 


126 


99 


97 


90 


54 



* SmalU fewer than 800 students 
Medium - 800-1 ,400 students 
Large s more than 1,400 students 

NOTE: A high school is defined as any school including at least one of grades 10 through 12. 

SOURCE: Iris R. Weiss, Report of the 1965-B6 National Survey of Science and Mathematics Educa- 
tion, Research Triangle Institute, 1987. 
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Tkble 1:25-2. -High schools offering 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 or more sections of selected 
courses: School year ending 1996 



Course 


0 




Number of sections 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 or more 








Percent of schools 






Biology 


1 


23 


16 


14 


6 


40 


Chemistry 


9 


35 


18 


9 


6 


23 


Physics 


19 


52 


13 


6 


5 


5 


Calculus 


69 


23 


8 


0 


0 


0 



NOTE: A high school is defined as any school Including at least one of grades 10 through 12. 

SOURCE: Iris R. Weiss. Report of the 1985-S6 National Survey of Science and Wafftematfcs Educa- 
tion, Research Triangle Institute, 1987. 
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TU>le 1:25-3. -Standard errors and sample sizes for high schools offiering selected 
courses, by school size and type of conununitj': School y^ar ending 
1986 (table 1:25-1) 



Sample 

size 

Characteristic (number) Biology Chemistry Physics Calculus 









Standard error 




Total 


360 


0.8 


2.3 


3.2 


3.8 


School size* 












Small 


134 


1.3 


4.5 


5.9 


5.5 


Medium 


106 


.3 


1.5 


2.1 


7.5 


Large 


120 


2.4 


2.0 


3.4 


7.0 


Type of community 












Rural 


123 


1.4 


4.4 


5.9 


5.3 


Urban 


106 


2.4 


4.5 


5.4 


6.7 


Suburban 


126 


1.4 


2.4 


4.1 


6.9 



*SmalUf0^r than 800 students 
Medium » 800-1 ,400 students 
Large » more than 1 ,400 students 

NOTE: A high school is defined as any school including at least one of grades 10 through 12. 
SOURCE: Iris R. Weiss, Report of the 7985-86 National Survey of Science and Mattmmatics Education, 
Research Triangle Institute. 1967; and personal communication with the author. 
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Tuble 1:25-4. -Standard errors (and sample size) for high schools offering 0, 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 or more sections of selected cow^: School year ending 
1986 (table 1:25-2) 



Number of sections 

Course 0 1 2 3 4 5 or more 

Standard error (sample size; 

Biology 0.8 ( 4) 3.4( 83) 3.0( 58) 2.8( 50) 1.9( 22) 4.0 (144) 

Chemistry 2.3( 32) 3.9(126) 3.1 ( 65) 2.3( 32) 1.9( 22) 3^(83) 

Physics 3.2 ( 68) 4.1 (187) 2.8 ( 47) 1.9 ( 22) 1.8( 18) 1.8 ( 18) 

Calculus 3.8 (248) 3.^ ( 83) 2.2 ( 29) ( 0) ( 0) ( 0) 

NOTE: A high school is defined as any school including at least one of grades 10 through 12 

SOURCE: Iris R. Weiss, Reportofthe 1985-86 National Survey of Science and Mathematics Education. 
Research Triangle Institute, 1967; and personal communication with the author 
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Supplemental note 1:25.- Availability of advanced mathematics and science 

courses in high school 



The analysis for this indicator was based upon data from the 1985-86 National 
Survey of Science and Mathematics Education. Special tabulations were provided 
by iris Weiss, author of the National Science Fbunaation report on the survey. 
Contingency tables were created of the percentage of high schools offering each 
of the four subjects (biology, chemistry, physics, and calculus), by size of community 
(small, medium, large) and type of community (rural, suburban, urban). A 
analysis was performed on each of these four contingency tables to assess the 
independence of size of school and type of community with reference to the per- 
centage of high schools offering the given course. Because the design effect 
(CEFF) of the school sample was relatively large (DEFF^ 2.4), the value obtained 
for each contingency table was divided b^' the DEFF before analyzing the statistical 
significance of the test. After assessing this penalty, the x^ result was nonsignifi- 
cant for biology, chemistry, and physics, but was still significant for calculus 
(x^ - 7.56, p. 05). The actual and expected contingency tables for calculus are shown 
beiow: 



High schools offering calculus 



Size 



Urban 



Suburban 



Rural 



Actual percent 



Sn^all 

Medium 

Large 



26 
36 

57 



49 
62 
55 



14 

45 
63 



Expected percent 



Small 

Medium 

Large 



26 
42 
51 



36 
58 
71 



?7 
43 
52 
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Table 1:26-1.-States that have enacted testing programs for initially certifying 
teachers: Fall 1987 



State 


Enacted 


Effective 


Test used^ 


Alabama 


1980 


' Jd] 


Stat'3 


Arizona 


1980 


1^- 0 


State 


Arkansas 


1979 


1903 


NTE 


California 


1981 


198^' 


CBEST 


Colorado 


1981 


1983 


CAT 


Connecticut 


1982 


1985 


State 


Delaware 


1982 


1983 


PPST 


Florida 


1978 


1980 


State 


Georgia 


1975 


1980 


9 tat A 


Hawaii 


1986 


1986 


NTE 


Idaho 


1987 


1988 


NTE 


Illinois 


1985 


1988 


State 


Indiana 


1984 


1985 


NTF 


Kansas 


1984 


1986 


NTE and PPST 


Kentucky 


1984 


1985 


NTE 


Louisiana 


1977 


1978 


NTE 


Maine 


1984 


1988 


NTE 


Maryland 


1986 


1986 


NTE 


Massachusetts 


1985 


{') 


Michigan 


1986 


1991 


(') 


Minnesota 


1986 


1988 


PPST 


Mississippi 


1975 


1977 


NTE 

{') 


Missouri 


1985 


1988 


Montana 


1985 


1986 


NTE 


Nebraska 


1984 


1989 
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Tible 1:26-1. -States that have enacted testing programs for initially certifying 
teachers: Fall 1987-Continred 



State 


Enacted 


Effective 


Test Used' 


Nevada 


1984 


1989 


PPST and State 


New Hampshire 


1984 


1985 


PPST and NTE 


New Jersey 


1984 


1985 


NTE 


New Mexico 


1981 


1983 


NTE 


New York 


1980 


1984 


NTE 


North Carolina 


1964 


1964 


NTE 


North Dakota 


1986 






Ohio 


1986 


1987 


NTE 


Oklahoma 


1980 


1982 


State 


Oregon 


1984 


1985 


CBEST 


Pennsylvania 


1985 


1987 


State 


Rhode Island 


1985 


1986 


NTE 


South Carolina 


1979 


1982 


NTE and State 


South Dakota 


1985 


'.n86 


NTE 


Tennessee 


1980 


1981 


NTE 


Texas 


1981 


1986 


State 


Virginia 


1979 


1980 


NTE 


Washington 


1984 






West Virginia 


1982 


1985 


State 


Wisconsin 


1986 


1990 




iJests: 



CAT := California Achievement Test; 
CBEST = California Basic Skills Test; 
NTE " National Teacher Examination; 
PPST= Pre-Professional Skills Test; 
State -State-developed test. 



2To be determined. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department o< Education, Office of Research, Whafs Happening in Teacher 
Testing-1987, August 1987. Education Commission of the States* personal communica- 
tion with the author. 
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TlEible 2:1-1. -Changes in performance on Graduate Record Examinations: 
Long-term and siiort-term trends 



Change in standard deviation units 





1 nrm_torm 
uuiiy-ioi III 


o no finer m 


lesr 




(1976-1987) 


Mathematics 


0.37 


0.12 


Physics 


.13 


-.10 


Quantitative 


.12 


.26 


Engineering 


.01 


.23 


Chemistry 


.01 


-.01 


Biology 


-.01 


-.08 


Computer science 




-.07 


Economics 


-.10 


.07 


Education 


-.18 


.13 


Psychology 


-.2i 


.04 


Music 


-.22 


.05 


Geology^ 


-.31 


-.08 


Verbal 


-.42 


-.10 


Literature in English 


-.67 


-.06 


History 


-.74 


-.08 


Sociology 


-1.04 


-.22 


Political science 


-1.14 


-.23 



— Not applicable. Tests in this area began in 1976 

^ Quantitative and Verbal are general examinations wh*le all others are area tests. 

2 Geology area test long-term trend was calculated for the period 1967-87 

NOTF: Achange in the range of -0-10 *o +0.10 is really no change. Changes exceeding -0.4 or 
+ 0.4 are large. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Research, TTre Standardized Test Scores of Col- 
lege Graduates, 1964-1982, 198o; and special tabulations. 
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Supplemental note 2:1. -An analysis of changes in performance on Graduate 

Record Examinations 



The Office of Research (OR) in the Office for Educational Research and Improve- 
ment (DERI) has analyzed changes over two decades in performance on graduate 
and professional school admissions tests. In the analysis, change Is measured 
against the mean standard deviation for a specific time period. Standard devia- 
tion units are a far more accurate way of measuring change in performance over 
time for these tests than either scores or percentages, principally because (a) no 
two of these examinations have the same scales, and (b) the standard deviation 
accounts for the different ranges in scores among the many groups of students 
who took these examinations over a long period time. 

The four major college graduate examinations with a national data base examined 
are these: the Law School Admissions Test (LSAT), the Medical College Admis- 
sions Test (MCAT), the Graduate Management Admissions Test (GMAT), and the 
Graduate Record Examination (GRE). While the combination of those taking the 
LSAT, the MCAT, and the GMAT is greater in number, the GRE scores are more 
reliable historical measures of student achievement. The GRE battery has re- 
mained fairly constant in content and skills coverage, and unlike the LSAT or MCAT, 
the scales of the various GRE examinations have not undergone radical alteration 
since their introduction. 

■ lOwever, while the GRE is the best historical measure, several aspects of the GRE 
battery make it an imperfect measure of overall college outcomes. These limita- 
tions include the following: 

Sampling: The compositton of the GRE test-taking group has become 
more complex in recent years. While fewer than 15 percent of U.S. col- 
lege graduates in any one year take one or more exams tn the GRE bat- 
tery, the longitudinal study of the high school graduating class of 1972 
indicates that 23 percent of those who graduateo from college took the 
GRE by 1 986. Those who take GRE tests usually plan to attend graduate 
schools that require or recommend one or more of the GRE tests as part 
of the admissk>ns application. Others take them as part of their applica- 
tion for specify fellowships. And still others take them to fulfill gradua- 
tion requirements in some colleges. The sample of test-iakers is thus 
largely self-selected and, as such, its scores will not reflect the overall 
quality of undergraduate education in the United States. 

Test content: The GRE General Examination measures ''general learned 
abilities" such as reading comprehension, quantitative reasoning, and 
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problem solving. Colleges teach -and students learn -a great deal more than this. 
Even the content of the subject area examinations does not always represent of 
what some colleges teach in specific fields. Colleges also seek to foster the 
development of other general learned abilities, such as how to synthesize infor- 
mation and how to be creative, which are not tested in the General Examinations. 
Thus, the results of the GREs do not reflect the full range of student learning in 
U.S. colleges and universities. 

Real gair.s: The GRE scores do not indicate the extent to which students have 
improved their general learned abilities between their entrance to and graduation 
from college. Since the scores of seniors are not statistically controlled by measures 
of their ability as freshmen, nc conclusions can be made about the quality of educa- 
tion that has taken place during the period of their enrollment in college. The Office 
of Research is currently sp)nsoring a study involving both the statistical controls 
and transcript analysis that should provide guidelines for analyzing improvements 
in general learned abilities of students in different types of colleges. 

Standard deviation unit differences for this indicator were calculated using the 
following steps: 1) averaging the standard deviations for each test for each of the 
years in the period (e.g., 1976-77 through 1986-87); 2) calculating the difference 
in the mean GRE subtest score for the first and last years of the period (e.g., mean 
verbal score for 1986-87 minus mean verbal score for 1976-77); and 3) dividing 
the difference in the mean score over the period by the average standard devia- 
tion over the period to obtain the difference score in standard deviation units. 

Those interested in further information may refer to the Office of Research pub- 
lication. The Standardized Test Scores of College Graduates, 1964-1982, 1985, 
or contact 

Clifford Adelman 

Office of Research 

Office of Educational Research and Impro'/ement 
U.S. Department of Education 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
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Table 2:2-1. -Years of college completed by population 25-34 years old, by 
race/ethnicity: 1970-1987 



Year 



(March) 


All 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 






Percent who completed 1 or more years 




1970 


29.8 


31.2 


15.0 




1971 


31.3 


32.8 


16.3 




1972 


33.3 


34.8 


18.7 




1973 


34.2 


35.5 


20.4 




1974 


37.4 


30.7 


23.0 


18.7 


1975 


39.4 


40.4 


25.9 


19.6 


1976 


41.3 


42.7 


24.9 


20.9 


1077 


*f o.o 


45.1 


28.6 


PI Q 


1978 


44.8 


46.1 


32.6 


22.7 


1979 


45.5 


47.0 


31.3 


23.1 


1980 


45.8 


47.2 


33.6 


23.6 


1981 


44.9 


45.9 


34.1 


24.4 


1982 


45.2 


46.2 


35.8 


23.8 


1983 


46.2 


47.3 


33.0 


24.7 


1984 


45.6 


47.1 


32.8 


26.0 


1985 


45.6 


46.8 


35.3 


25.6 


1986 


45.7 


46.6 


36.2 


24.9 


1987 


45.4 


46.3 


35.0 


27.1 






Percent who completed 2 or more years 








25.4 


11.7 




1971 


25.2 


26.5 


12.2 




1972 


27.0 


28.2 


13.9 




1973 


27.8 


29.0 


14.6 




1974 


30.", 


32.0 


.•6.0 


13.8 


1975 


32.2 


33.2 


19.4 


13.5 


1976 


33.8 


35.0 


18.9 


14.7 


1977 


35.9 


37.3 


21.1 


15.3 


1978 


36.8 


38.1 


24.1 


>o.9 


1979 


37.3 


38.7 


23.7 


17.1 


1980 


37.6 


38.9 


24.9 


17.8 
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Table 2:2-1. -Years of college completed by population 25-34 years old, by 
race/ethnicity: 1970-1987- Cor tinued 



Ye-r 
(March) 



1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 



All 



White 



Black 



Hispanic' 



Percent who completed 2 or more years (cont.) 



36.8 
37.4 
38.4 
37.7 
37.8 
38.0 
37.8 



37.8 
38.4 
39.5 
39.1 
38.7 
38.9 
38.7 



25.5 
27.3 

;?5.3 

24.7 
28.0 
28.5 
26.6 



Percent who completed 4 or more years 



17.8 
18.7 
19.4 
19.7 
19.5 
19.5 
21.2 



1970 


15.8 


16.6 


6.1 




1971 


16.3 


17.2 


6.3 




1972 


17.9 


-8.8 


7.9 




1973 


18.2 


190 


8.3 




1974 


20.0 


21.0 


8.1 


5.7 


1975 


21.4 


22.2 


10.7 


7.0 


1976 


22.6 


23.5 


11.3 


7.4 


1977 


23.8 


25.0 


11.4 


6.9 


1978 


23.6 


24.8 


11.4 


8.8 


1979 


23.8 


24.9 


12.8 


7.8 


1980 


24.1 


25.4 


12.4 


8.9 


1981 


23.2 


24.3 


11.7 


8.8 


1982 


23.8 


24.9 


12.6 


9.7 


1983 


24,4 


25.5 


13.6 


10.2 


1984 


24.3 


25.5 


13.1 


10.1 


1985 


23.8 


24.8 


13.7 


10.5 


1986 


24.0 


25.1 


13.6 


9.9 


1987 


23.9 


25.1 


12.3 


9.8 


— Not available 



* Mtspanics may be of any race 

SOURCE: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau jf the C'^psus. T cational Attainment m the United 
States," various years. Current Population Repc c Series P-20; an^ unpublished tabulations from the 
March supplement to the Current Population Survey 
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Tbble 2:2-2. -Standard ifors for years of college completed by population 25-34 
years old, by race/ethnicity. 1970-1987 (table 2:2-1) 



Year 

(March) All White Black Hispanic* 



1 or more years 



1970 


0.4 


0.4 


1.0 




1971 


.4 


.4 


1.1 




1972 


.4 


.4 


1.1 


— 


1Q73 


.4 


.4 


1.1 





1974 


.4 


.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1975 


.4 


.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1976 


.4 


.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1977 


.4 


.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1978 


.4 


.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1979 


.4 


.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1980 


,4 


.4 


1.2 


1.3 


1961 


.4 


.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1982 


.4 


.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1983 


.4 


.4 


1.1 


1.2 


1984 


.4 


.4 


1.1 


1.2 


1985 


.4 


.4 


1.1 


1,3 


1986 


.4 


.4 


1.1 


1.2 


1987 


.4 


.4 


1.1 


1.2 
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Tible 2:2-2. -Stakdard errors for years of college completed by population 25-34 
years old, by race/ethnicity: 1970-1987 (table 2:2-1) -Continued 



Year 



/March) 


All 
Mil 


White Black 


Hispanic* 






2 or more years 




1970 


.4 


•4 .9 




1971 


.4 


.4 .9 




1972 


.4 


.4 1.0 


_ 


1973 


.4 


.4 1.0 


_ 


1974 


.4 


.4 1.0 


1.2 


1975 


.4 


.4 1.1 


1.2 


1976 


.4 


.4 1.0 


1.2 


1977 


.4 


.4 1.1 


1.2 


1978 


.4 


.4 1.1 


1.2 


1979 


.4 


.4 1.1 


1.2 


1980 


.4 


.4 1.1 


1.2 


1981 


.4 


.4 1.1 


1.1 


1982 


.4 


.4 1.1 


1.1 


1983 


.4 


.4 1.0 


1.1 


1984 


.4 


.4 1.0 


1.1 


1985 


.4 


.4 1.0 


1.2 


1986 


.4 


.4 1.0 


1.1 


1987 


.4 


.4 1.0 


1.1 
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IhUe 2:2-2. -Standard errors for years of college completed by population 25-34 
years old, by race/ethnicity: 1970-198/ (table 2:2-1) -Continued 



(March) 

^ivmi will 


All 


White Black 


Hispan 






4 or more years 




1970 


0.3 


0.4 0.7 


— 


1971 


.3 


.4 .7 


— 


1972 


.3 


.4 .8 


— 


1973 


.3 


.4 .8 


— 


1974 


.3 


.4 .8 


08 


1975 


.3 


.4 .8 


.9 


1976 


.3 


.4 .8 


.9 


1977 


.3 


.4 .8 


.9 


1978 


.3 


.8 


.9 


1979 


.3 


.4 .8 


.9 


1980 


.3 


.4 .8 


.9 


1981 


.3 


.4 .8 


.8 


1982 


.3 


.4 .8 


.8 


1983 


.3 


.4 .8 


.8 


1984 


.3 


.4 .8 


.8 


1985 


.3 


.4 .8 


.9 


1986 


.3 


.4 .8 


.8 


1987 


.3 


.4 .7 


.8 



—Not available. 

*Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Educational Attainment in the United 
States," various years. Current Population Reports. Series P-20; and unpubl' ''ed tabulations from the 
March supplement to the Current Population Survey. 
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"Eible 2:3-1. -Number of degrees awarded at institutions of higher education, by 
level of education: Academic years endmg 1971-1986 















First- 


Year 




Associate 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Doctor's 


professional 


Total 


degrees 


degrees 


degrees 


degrees 


degrees 


iQ7i 


i OOO QfXO 


2o2,o10 


839,730 


230,509 


32,107 


37,946 




i Rrt7 70Q 
1 ,011/ 


292,119 


887.273 


251,633 


33,363 


4C411 


iQ7Q 
1 9/0 


i i^fift 7no 


310,174 


922,362 


263,371 


34,777 


50,018 


la/** 


1 ,004,000 


943,924 


945,776 


277,033 


33,816 


53,616 




i fiAC ceo 

1 ,000,000 


OfiA 4 74 

360,171 


922,933 


292,450 


34,083 


55,916 


iQ7ft 


1 70C fiUil 
1,/^0,OC4 


OA 4 il C ^ 

391,454 


925,746 


311,771 


34,064 


62,649 


1077 


i,/W,OOI 


406,377 


919,549 


317,164 


33,232 


64.059 


1978 


1,743,782 


41 2,246 


921 90A 


O 1 1 ,o^u 


iOi 
0^,101 


•50,581 


1979 


1,726,749 


402,702 


921,390 


301,079 


32,730 


68,848 


1980 


1,731,154 


400,910 


929,417 


298,081 


32,615 


70,131 


1981 


1,752,170 


416,377 


935,140 


295,739 


32,958 


71,956 


1982 


1,787,798 


434,515 


952,998 


295,546 


32,707 


72,032 


1983 


1,821,783 


456,441 


969.510 


289,921 


32,775 


73,136 


1984 


1,818,604 


452,416 


974,309 


284,263 


33,209 


74,407 


1985 


1,828,446 


454,712 


979,477 


286,251 


32,943 


75,063 


1986 


1,830,000 


446,047 


987,823 


288,567 


33,653 


73,910 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Ccrferred. various 
years). 
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Table 2:3-2.— Percentage distribution of degrees awarded at institutions of higher 
education, by level of education: Academic years ending 1971-1986 



Year 


Total 


Associate 
degrees 


Bachelor's 
degreef^ 


Master's 
degreas 


Doctor's 
degrees 


First- 
professional 
degrees 


i971 


1UU.U 


lo.l 


o 


ID.O 


o o 


9 7 




1UU.U 


iy.4 


5o.o 


ID./ 


o o 


2.9 


1973 


1UO.0 


19.9 


00.1 


iD.D 




O 9 


1974 


1UU.U 


20. 0 


O 


ID./ 


9 n 


o.o 


1970 


1UU.U 


C.A .0 


00.4 


i 7 C 

1 /.D 


9 n 




^970 


1UU.U 


OO 7 


CO c 
OO.D 


lo.l 


O f\ 


o.D 


1977 


100.0 


OO o 


52.8 


4 O O 

1o.2 


4 O 

1.Q 


O 7 

3.7 


1978 


100.0 


23.6 


52.8 


17.9 


1.9 


3.8 


1979 


100.0 


23.3 


53.4 


17.4 


1.9 


4.0 


1980 


100.0 


23.2 


53.7 


17.2 


1.9 


4.1 


1981 


100.0 


23.8 


53.4 


16.9 


1.9 


4.1 


1982 


100.0 


24.3 


53.3 


16.5 


1.8 


4.0 


1983 


100.0 


25.1 


53.2 


15.9 


1.8 


4.0 


1984 


100.0 


24.9 


53.6 


15.6 


1.8 


4.1 


1985 


100.0 


24.P 


53.6 


15.7 


1.8 


4.1 


1086 


100.0 


24.4 


54.0 


15.8 


1.8 


4.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGiS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Tible 2:4-l.-BacheIor's degrees conferred, by field: Academic years endinp 
1971-1986 



Field 



Total 
Arts and sciences 
Sciences 

Physical and biological scien::es 

Social sciences 
Humanities 
Technical/professional 
Business 
Education 

Other technical/professional 
Computer and information 
sciences 

Engineering and engineering 
technologies 
Other 



ly 71 


1972 


1973 


1974 


839.730 


887,273 


922,362 


945 776 


418,583 


432,039 


442,873 


449;£35 


275,072 


282,881 


289,613 


293,272 


81 ,956 


81,751 


85,996 


91,1&.J 


193,116 


201,130 


203,617 


20*^ 11Q 


143,611 


149, ■•58 


153,260 


155 963 

< WW 1 w WW 


421,147 


455,23-1 


479,489 


496,541 


114,865 


121,360 


126,263 


131,766 


176,614 


191,220 


194,229 


185,225 


129,668 


142,654 


158,997 


179,550 


2,388 


3,402 


4,304 


4,756 


50,046 


51,164 


51,265 


50,286 


77,234 


88,088 


103,428 


124,50; 



Field 

Total 
Arts ' nd sciences 
Sciences 

Physical .nd biological sciences 

Social sciences 

Humanities 
Technical/professional 
Business 
Education 

Other technical/professional 
Computer and information 
sciences 

Engineering and engineering 
techno 'jgies 
Omer 



197f- 


1976 


1977 


1978 


922,933 


925,7^ 6 


919,549 


921,204 


429,342 


418,534 


400,765 


387,610 


276,853 


■•67,9 19 


254,550 


244,443 


90,700 


91,724 


90,1 .8 


87,057 


186,153 


^"6,195 


4,2&2 


157,386 


152,489 


150,615 


146,215 


143,167 


493,591 


507,212 


518,784 


533,5a4 


133,010 


142,379 


150,964 


160,187 


167,015 


154,807 


143,722 


136,1/11 


193,566 


210,026 


224 098 


237,2b6 


5,033 


5,652 


6.407 


7,201 


46,852 


46,331 


49,283 


55,654 


141,681 


158,043 


168,408 


174,411 
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Table 2:4-1. -Bachelor's degrees conferred, by field: Academic years ending 
1971-1986 -Continued 



Field 


1979 




1981 


i982 


Tota! 


921 ,S90 


929,41 7 


935,140 


952,998 


Arts and sciences 


372,191 


362,750 


353,425 


353,428 


Sciences 


234,242 


226,639 


219 424 


217,866 


Physical and biological sciences 


83,859 


81,158 


ZA6 


77,290 


Social sciences 


150,383 


145,481 


78 


140,576 


Humanities 


137,fl49 


136,11 1 


134,001 


135,562 


Technical and professional 


549,199 


566,667 


581,715 


599,570 


Business 


171,764 


185,361 


199,338 


214,001 


Education 


126,109 


118,169 


108,309 


101,113 


Other technical and professional 


251,326 


263,137 


274,068 


284,456 


Computer and information 










sciences 


8,719 


11,154 


15,121 


20,267 


Engineering and engineering 










technologies 


62,375 


68,803 


75,000 


80,005 


Other 


180,232 


183,090 


183,947 


184,184 
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Table 2:4-1.- Bachelor's degrees conferred, by field: Academic yaars ei 
1971-1986-Continued 



Field 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Total 


969,510 


974,309 


979,477 


987 8?'' 


Arts and sciencec 


344,502 


342,434 


340,800 


343,11a 


Sciences 


211,292 


208,606 


208,595 


210,785 


Physical and biological sciences 


75,840 


75,522 


77,323 


76,5G1 


Social sciences 


135,452 


133,084 


t ?72 


134,224 


Humanities 


133,210 


133,828 


1w J5 


132,334 


Technical and professional 


625,008 


631,875 


638,677 


644,704 


Business 


226,893 


230,031 


233,351 


238,160 


Education 


97,991 


92,382 


88,161 


87,221 


Other technical and professional 


300,124 


309,462 


317,165 


319,323 


Computer and information 










sciences 


24,510 


32,172 


38,878 


41,889 


Engineering and engineering 










technologies 


89,270 


94,444 


96,105 


95,953 


Other 


186,344 


182,846 


182,182 


181,481 



NOTES: Physical and biological sciences Include: life sciences, mathematics, e d physical sciences. 
Social sciences nclude: psychology and social sciences. Humanities include: area and ethnic studies, 
foreign languages, letters, liberal/genwral studies, multi/disciplinary studies, philosophy and religion, 
theology, and visual and performing arts Other includes: agriculture and natural resources, architec- 
ture and environmental design, communications, co.Timunications technologies, allied health, health 
sciences, home economics, law, library and archival sciences, military sciences, parks and recrea- 
tion, protective services, and public affairs. 

Beginning in 1982-83, the taxonomy used to collect data on earned degrees by major field of study 
was revised. The figures for earlier years have been revised when necessary to reflect the new taxonomy. 

SOURCE- U. S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based the HEGIS survoy Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Teible 2:5-1. -Master's degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, by 
fleld: Academic years ending 1971-1986 



Field 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Total 


230,509 


2*51,633 


263,371 


277,033 


292,450 


311,771 


Arts and sciences 


67,545 


70,803 


70,613 


72,513 


72,243 


70,788 


Sciences 


38,193 


40,291 


40,667 


41,285 


40,642 


39,540 


Physical and biological sciences 


17,286 


17,586 


17,548 


17,448 


16,684 


15,905 


Social sciences 


20,907 


22,705 


23,119 


23,837 


23,958 


23,635 


Humanities 


29,352 


30,512 


29,946 


31 928 


31,601 


31,248 


Technical/professional 


162.964 


130,830 


192,758 


204,5^0 


220,207 


240,983 


Business 


26,481 


30,367 


31,007 


32,644 


36,247 


42,512 


Education 


88,952 


98,143 


105,565 


112,610 


120,169 


128,417 


Other technical/professional 


47,531 


52,320 


56,186 


59,266 


63,791 


70,054 


Computer and information 














sciences 


1,588 


1,977 


2,113 


2,276 


2,299 


2,603 


Engindering and engineering 














technologies 


If, 443 


16,960 


16,619 


15,379 


15,348 


16,342 


Other 


29,500 


33,383 


37,454 


41,611 


46,144 


51,109 




Field 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Total 


317,164 


311,620 


301,079 


298,081 


295,739 


295,546 


Arts and sciences 


70,795 


68,592 


64,507 


63,177 


61,702 


61,976 


Sciences 


39,836 


38,478 


36,128 


34,496 


33,682 


33,798 


Physical and biological sciences 


16,140 


15,740 


15,318 


14,589 


13,829 


14,115 


Social sciences 


23,696 


22,738 


20,810 


19,907 


19,853 


19,683 


Humanities 


30,959 


30.114 


28,379 


28,681 


28,020 


28,178 


Technical/professional 


246,369 


243,028 


236,572 


234,904 


234,037 


233,570 


Business 


46,420 


48,326 


50,372 


55,006 


57,898 


61,299 


Education 


126,825 


119,038 


111,995 


103,951 


98,938 


93,757 


Othar technical/professional 


/ 3,1 24 


75,664 


74,205 


75.947 


77,201 


78,514 


Computer and information 














sciences 


2,798 


3,038 


3,055 


3,647 


4,218 


4,935 


Engineering and engineering 














technologies 


16,245 


16.398 


15,495 


16,243 


16,^09 


17,939 


Other 


54,081 


i-,228 


55,655 


56,057 


56,274 


55,640 
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Table 2:5-1 -Masters' degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, by 
field: Academic years endmg 1971-1986-Continued 



Field 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1386 


Total 


239,921 


284,263 


286,251 


288,567 


Arts and sciences 


60,099 


59,769 


59,659 


60,038 


Sciences 


33,313 


32,190 


32,525 


32,795 


Physical and biological sciences 


13,823 


13,723 


13,737 


14,074 


Social sciences 


19,490 


18,467 


18,788 


18,721 


numaniites 


26,786 


?7,579 


27,134 


27,243 


Technical/professional 


229,822 


224,494 


226,592 


228,529 


Business 


65,319 


66,653 


67,527 


67,137 


Education 


84,853 


77,187 


76,137 


76,353 


Other technical/professional 


79,650 


80,654 


82,928 


85,039 


3omputer and information 










sciences 


5,321 


6,190 


7,101 


8,070 


Engineering and engineering 










technologies 


19,a50 


20,661 


21 ,557 


21,661 


Other 


54,979 


53,803 


54,270 


55,308 



NOTE: Beginning In 1982-83. the taxonomy used to coltect data on earned degrees by major field was 
revised. The figures for earlier years have been revised when necessary to reflect the new taxonomy. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Table 2:5*2. -Doctor's degrees confek red by institutions of higher education, by 
field: Academic years ending 1971-1986 



Field 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Total 


32,107 


33,363 


34,777 


33,316 


34,083 


34,064 


Arts and sciences 


19,035 


19,586 


20,414 


19,825 


19,944 


19,830 


Sciences 


14,675 


14,843 


15,029 


14,555 


14,636 


14,414 


Physical and biological sciences 


9,234 


8.884 


8,710 


8,096 


7,985 


7,679 


Social sciences 


5,441 


5,959 


8,319 


6,459 


6,651 


6,735 


Humanities 


4,360 


4,743 


5,385 


5,270 


5,308 


5,416 


Technical/ptofessiona! 


13,072 


13,77/- 


14,363 


13,991 


14,139 


14,234 


Business 


807 


896 


923 


981 


1,009 


953 


Education 


6,403 


7,044 


7,318 


7,293 


7,446 


7,778 


Other technical/professional 


5,862 


5,837 


6,122 


5,717 


5,684 


5,503 


Computer and information 














sciences 


12b 


167 


196 


198 


213 


244 


Engineering and engineering 














technologies 


3,638 


3,671 


3,492 


3,312 


3,108 


2,821 


Other 


2,096 


1,999 


2,434 


2,207 


2,363 


2,438 




Field 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Total 


33,232 


32,131 


32,730 


32,615 


32,958 


32,707 


Arts and sciences 


19,293 


18,440 


18,730 


18,385 


18,405 


18,217 


Sciences 


14,106 


13,417 


13,394 


13,436 


13,656 


13,551 


Physical snd biological science^ 


7,561 


7,374 


7,274 


7,449 


7,587 


7,710 


Social sciences 


6,545 


6,170 


6,020 


5,987 


6,069 


5,841 


Humanities 


5,187 


5,023 


5,336 


4,949 


4,749 


4,666 


Technical/professional 


13,939 


13,691 


14,000 


14,230 


14,553 


14,490 


Business 


863 


866 


860 


792 


842 


855 


Edu'"<\tion 


7,963 


^,595 


7,736 


7,941 


7,900 


7,680 


0th lechnical/professional 


5,113 


5,230 


5,404 


5,497 


5,811 


5,955 


Computer and information 














sciences 


216 


196 


236 


240 


252 


251 


Engineering and engineering 














technologies 


2,586 


2,440 


2,506 


2,507 


2,561 


2,636 


Other 


2,311 


2,594 


2,662 


2,750 


2,998 


3,068 
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Table 2:5.2 -Doctor's degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, by 
field: Academic years ending 1971-1986-Continued 





4 QDO 

19oo 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Total 


3P 775 








Arts and sciences 


17,910 


17 936 


1 7 74S 




Sciences 


13 347 


13,322 


13 293 




Physical and biological sciences 


7 308 


7 438 


7 S34 




Social sciences 


6,039 


5 884 






Humanities 


4!563 


4,614 


4,452 


4,559 


Technical/prcfessional 


14,865 


15,273 


15,198 


15,400 


Business 


809 


977 


866 


969 


Education 


7,551 


7,473 


7,151 


7,110 


Other technical/professional 


6,505 


6,823 


7,181 


7,321 


Computer and information 










sciences 


262 


251 


248 


344 


Engineering and engineering 










technologies 


2,831 


2,981 


3,230 


3,410 


Other 


3.412 


3,591 


3,703 


3,567 



NOTE: Beginning in 1982-83, the taxonomy used to cdlect data on earned degrees by major field was 
revised. The figures for earlier years have been revised when necessary to reflect the new taxono-ny 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statiscics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1996 (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal /Wvards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Table 2:6-1. -Activities of recent bachelor's degree recipients 1 year after 

graduation^ by field of study and year of graduation: Academic 
years ending 1980 and 1984 



Total 



Employed 
full-time^ 



Military 



Enrolled 
in school 



of study 


1980 


1984 


1980 


1984 


1980 


1984 


1980 


1984 








Percentage distribution 






loiai 


ion 
1UU 


100 


71 


71 




2 


13 


13 


Technical/professional 


100 


100 


Ov 


7ft 




o 


7 


7 


Arts and sciences 


100 


4 AA 

100 


56 


55 




2 


Oil 

24 


AC 

25 


Other 


100 


4 AA 

100 


74 


75 




2 


10 


9 


Technical/professtonal 


















Engineering 


100 


100 


84 


79 




6 


8 


10 


Business and manages nent 


100 


4 AA 

100 


83 


83 




2 


7 


4 


Health 


100 


100 


77 


73 




1 


6 


9 


Education 


100 


100 


76 


73 




1 


7 


7 


Public affairs/social services 


100 


100 


77 


71 




4 


10 


9 


Arts and sciences 


















Biological sciences 


100 


100 


46 


45 






35 


38 


Physlcai 


















sciences/mathematics 


100 


100 


59 


45 




7 


30 


36 




100 


100 


56 


56 






27 


23 


Social sciences 


100 


100 


61 


59 




3 


22 


24 


Humanities 


100 


100 


56 


58 




1 


17 


19 


Other 


















Communications 


100 


100 


71 


76 




1 


6 


6 


Miscellaneous 


100 


inn 


75 


75 




2 


11 


10 
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Ikble 2:6-1.— Activities of recent bachelor's degree recipients 1 year after 

graduation, by field of study and year of graduation: Academic 
years ending 1980 and 1984— Continued 



Not in 



IVIq|Or lloiQ 

ui sluuy 


Unemployed 


labor force 


Other 






1980 


1984 


I9OU 










Percentage distrbution 






Total 


6 


3 


3 


5 


7 


7 


Technical/professional 


4 


3 


3 


4 


8 


8 


Arts and sciences 


8 


3 


4 


6 


8 


9 


Other 


5 


4 


4 


5 


7 


5 


TA^hni/^l/nrofo^Qinnsil 














Engineering 


4 


t 


4 


2 




? 


Business and management 


4 


3 


2 


4 


4 


3 


Health 


4 


2 


2 


3 


12 


12 


Education 


4 


2 


3 


4 


9 


13 


Put)lic affairs/social services 


1 


5 


5 


3 


6 


8 


Arts and sciences 














Biological sciences 


7 


2 


4 


7 


9 


7 


Physical 














sciences/mathematics 


7 


2 


2 


6 


3 


5 


Psychology 


7 


4 


2 


7 


7 


10 


Social sciences 


7 


3 


4 


4 


8 


7 


Humanities 


1? 


4 


5 


8 


11 


12 


Other 














Communications 


3 


5 


7 


4 


13 


8 


Miscellaneous 


6 


3 


3 


5 


5 


5 



— Not applicable; data included with full-time employed. 
> Military included m 1980. 
2 Lesc than 0.5 percent 

NOTE: Respondents were identified for their prl.nary activity in the order listed. Those in "enrolled in 
school/ for example, were enrolled but rwt working full time or serving in the military. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Recent College 
Qra'^uates survey, various years, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 2:6-2.— Coefficients of variation for estimates of bachelor's degree recipients 
1 year after graduation, by m^jor field of study: Academic year 
ending 1984 (table 2:6-1) 





Employed 


Enrolled 




Major field of study 


fu"!-time 


in school 


Unemployed 






Percent 




All majors 


0.6 


3.6 


6.0 


Engineering 


2.1 


10.9 


31.8 


Business and m^n&gement 


1.0 


9.7 


13.7 


Health professions 


2.3 


15.3 


37.0 


Education 


1.9 


4.3 


19.7 


Public affairs/social services 


7.8 


23.6 


30.0 


Biological sciences 


9.8 


9.6 


33.9 


Mathematics and physical sciences 


4.3 


4.9 


16.8 


Social sciences 


3.2 


8.4 


16.7 


Humanities 


5.3 


8.7 


17.8 


Psychology 


6.9 


12.8 


26.3 


Other fields 


6.1 


2.7 


18.2 



NOTE: The coefficient of variation of an estimate is the standard error of an estimate expressed as 
a percentage of the estimate. A standard error may be used to establish a confidence interval around 
an estimate. Multiplying the standard error of an estimate by 1 .96 establishes the 0.95 confidence 
interval. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics, "New Teachers in the Job 
Market- 1985 Update." OERI Bulletin, 1987. 
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Supplemental note 2:6.-Recent College Graduates surveys: activities of recent 

bachelor's degree recipients 



Information on the activities of recent bachelor's degree recipients was obtained 
from the responses to sp*/eral different questions on the Recent College Graduates 
surveys. Each respondent was coded as having only one principal activity, and 
these were coded hierarchically in the following order. Individuals who indicated 
that they were employed full time during the reference week were counte.1 as full- 
time employed, regardless of their other activities. For example, someone who was 
working full time and also enrolled in school was counted only as full-time 
employed. 

Individuals who were not full-time employed were then screened for military service 
(1985 only). Those not in the military were then checked for whether they were 
enrolled in school. Those not in any of the preceding categories were checked for 
whether they were unemployed (that is, not working but looking for work and had 
made specific attempts to find work). Individuals not in any of the preceding 
categories were then checked to see if they were "not in the labor force," (that is, 
not working and not looking for work). Individuals not in any of these categories 
wi^-''^ classified as "other." This classification is composed primarily of people work- 
ir.j part time. 

The Center has conducted periodic surveys to collect information on outcomes of 
college graduation. The Recent College Graduates surveys have concentrated on 
graduates entering the teaching profession. To obtain accurate results on this sub- 
group, graduates who are newly c^ualif ied to teach have been oversampled in each 
of the surveys. These surveys are the source of data on employment of recent 
bachelor's degree recipients and of those who taught following graduation. 

Each of the surveys used a two-stage sample rocedure: the first stage was a strat- 
ified sample oi institutions offering bachelor's and master's degrees, and the sec- 
ond stage was a sample of graduates from the sampled institutbns. The institutions 
were stratified by percentage of education graduates, control, and geographic 
region. The institutions were selected with probabilities proportional to their size, 
based on the number of graduates and the percentage of education graduates. 

The graduates within the sampled institutions were stratified by level of degree; 
by whether they were education fraduates; and by whether they were special or 
vocational education graduates. Different probabilities of selection were assigned 
to each stratum to obtain the desired sample size of each type of graduate. 

Response rates have tended to be low because of the great difficulty in tracing the 
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students after graduation. Much of the nonresponse can be attributed to the ability 
to find valid mailing addresses rather than refusals to participate. 

The 1981 survey covered 301 institutions and 15,852 students. Responses were 
obtained from 286 institutions for an institutional response rate of 95 percent. 
Responses were r^K^eived from 9,312 graduates, resulting in a response rate of 
62 percent. A total of 716 graduates were determined to be r t-of-scope for the 
survey. 

In the 1985 survey, the response rate for colleges was 98 percent. Data were re- 
quested from IP "^38 students from 404 colleges. Responses were obtained from 
13,200 students for a response rate of 74 percent, with 885 out-of-scope graduates. 
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Tbble 2:7-1. -Research and development (R&D) expenditures at doctorate- 

g? anting institutions, by source of funds: Fiscal years 1972-1986 



R&D exp»nditur«8 at 

doctorat^^nting ^ Source of funds at doctorate -granting 

inetitut'ons^ R&D ex^ institutions (percentage distnbutKW) 

ditures as 

Constant As a percent a percent 





Current 


1982 


of total 


of gross 






State/ 










dollars 


dollars' 


national 


national 




^«derai 


Local 




Institu- 




Year 


(in 


ftn 

(in 


nau experKJi* 


product 




govern- 


govern- 




tional 




thousands) 


thousands) 


tures» 


(GNP) 


Total 


ment 


ment 


Industry 


funds 


Other 


1972 


$2,566,573 


$5,523,813 


9.1 


2.3 


100.0 


68.3 


10.2 


28 


116 


7.1 


1973 


2.809,160 


5.675.071 


91 


2.3 


100.0 


69.0 


10.0 


2.9 


11.1 


7.0 


1974 


2.953.658 


5.469.737 


9.1 


2.2 


100.0 


67.4 


100 


3.2 


12.3 


7.2 


1975 


3.336.409 


5.629.695 


9.4 


2.2 


100.0 


67.1 


9.7 


3.3 


12.3 


7.6 


1976 


3.656.686 


5.795.385 


9.5 


2.2 


100.0 


67.4 


9.7 


3.3 


119 


7.6 


1977 


3.967.665 


5.925,535 


9.3 


2.1 


100.0 


67.1 


9.2 


3.4 


12.6 


7.7 


1978 


4.540.256 


6,266.443 


9.4 


2.1 


100.0 


66.2 


8.9 


3.7 


13.4 


7.8 


1979 


5,271.643 


6.706.925 


9.7 


2.2 


100.0 


67.0 


8.8 


3.6 


13.6 


7.0 


1960 


5,956.667 


6.953.170 


9.6 


2.3 


100.0 


67.6 


81 


3.9 


13.7 


6.7 


1961 


6,695,996 


7.123,400 


9.3 


2.4 


100.0 


66.9 


8.0 


4.3 


14.3 


6.5 


1962 


7.147.677 


7.147,677 


9.0 


25 


100.0 


65.4 


8.3 


4.6 


14 9 


6.8 


1963 


7.675,992 


7,387.865 


6.8 


2.6 


100.0 


63.5 


8.0 


4.8 


161 


7.5 


1964 


8.367,143 


7.766.935 


6.6 


2.6 


100.0 


63.2 


8.0 


5.4 


16.0 


7.4 


1965 


9.381,622 


6.436.800 


6.8 


2.7 


100.0 


62.9 


7.7 


5.7 


16.4 


7.3 


1966> 


10.570.636 


9.264,360 


9.1 


2.6 


100.0 


61.8 


8.4 


6.2 


i6.6 


6.9 



^ R&D expenditures Include separately budgeted expenditures for basic research and for applied 
research and development, f .iey do not include expenditures by universrtynadministered federally funded 
reeearch and development centers (FFRDCs). R&D expenditures at doctorat^granting institutions made 
up 96.6 percent of total academic R&D expenditrres in 1986. 



2 Based on QNP implicit price deflator; base yeai > 1982. 

3 Estimated. 

NOTE: Detail may not add tc totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Science Board. Science Indicators: The 1985 Rdport, 1985: National Science Foun- 
dation, Early Retaase of Summary Statistics on Academic Science/ Engineering Resources. October 
1967. (Based on Scientific and Engineering Expenditures at Universities and Colleges survey, various 
years.) 
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Table 2:8-1. -Median earnings and earnings ratios of year-round, ftill-time 

workers 25-34 years old, by educational attainment and by race 
and sex: 1978-1987 







Earnings ratios* 




Earnings ratios 




ivieaian 


1-3 years 


4 or more 


IVItTUIail 


1-3 years 


4 or more 




earnings. 


college 


years 


osminnc* 
oqi iiiiigd. 


college 


years 




if (jAorc 

'k yoars 


to 


college to 




to 


college to 


VAar 


01 nign 


4 years 


4 years 


nf hinh 
Ul iiiyii 


4 years 


4 years 


(iviarcnj 


scnool 


high school 


high school 




high school 


high schoo 






White 






Black 




1978 


$11,825 


1.07 


1.20 


$9,330 


1.12 


1.38 


1979 


12,351 


1 09 


1.24 


10,410 


1.15 


1.27 


1980 


13,357 


1.13 


1.24 


10,950 


1.14 


1.35 


1981 


14,563 


1.09 


1.24 


12,001 


1.08 


1.29 


1982 


15,308 


1.10 


1.33 


13,106 


1.06 


1.27 


1983 


15,754 


1.14 


1.32 


13,083 


1.12 


1.34 


1984 


16,356 


1.15 


1.32 


13,229 


1.19 


1.38 


1985 


17,5^7 


1.14 


1.30 


13,337 


1.14 


1.50 


1986 


17,VJ8 


1.18 


1.43 


14,276 


1.09 


1.46 


1987 


18,238 


1.16 


1.41 


14,i.57 


1.12 


1.49 






Men 






Women 




1978 


13,47^ 


1.06 


1.17 


8,669 


1.12 


1.29 


1979 


15,048 


1.02 


1.12 


9,195 


1.09 


1.29 


1980 


15,860 


1.04 


1.16 


9,914 


1.13 


1.33 


1981 


16,752 


1.05 


1.21 


11,001 


1.12 


1.35 


1982 


17,664 


1.09 


1.27 


11,755 


1.13 


1.39 


1983 


18,137 


1.12 


1.28 


12,475 


1.16 


1.37 


1984 


18,815 


1.12 


1.32 


12,867 


1.19 


1.37 


1985 


20,399 


1.10 


1.26 


13,571 


1.15 


1.43 


1986 


20,092 


1.14 


1.35 


14,243 


1.15 


1.47 


1987 


20,540 


1.14 


1.35 


14,424 


1.17 


1.52 



*The earnings ratio is the earnings of those completing 1-3 or 4 or more years of college divided by 
the ear .ings of those completing only 4 years of high school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, March 
of various years* unpublished tabulations. 
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Tible 2:8-2. -Median earnings of year-round, full-time workers 25-34 years old, 
by educational attainment and by race and sex: 1978-1987 





4 years 


1-3 years 


4 or more 


4 years 


1-3 years 


4 or more 


Year 


of high 


of 


years of 


of high 


of 


years of 


(March) 


school 


college 


college 


school 


college 


college 






WhitA 






DiaCK 




1978 


$1 1 ,825 


$12,711 


$14 221 


$ 9 330 


$10 430 


$12 843 


1979 


12,351 


13,431 


15,298 


10,410 


11,922 


13,192 


1980 


13,357 


15,094 


16,497 


10,950 


12,492 


14,802 


1981 


14,563 


15,851 


18,111 


12,001 


12,940 


15,471 


1982 


15,308 


16,860 


20,314 


13,106 


13,939 


16,608 


1983 


15,754 


17,916 


20,864 


13,083 


1\696 


17,568 


1984 


16,356 


18,772 


21,527 


13,229 


1u,681 


18,266 


1985 


17,597 


20,051 


22,945 


13,337 


15,168 


19,968 


1986 


17,708 


20,864 


25,393 


14,276 


15,500 


20,815 


1987 


18,238 


21,224 


25,795 


14,357 


16,133 


21.395 






Mon 






WOlTlBn 




1978 






10, / fV 






A A ABA 

1 1 ,1n1 


1979 


15,048 


,358 


16,861 


9.195 


10,048 


11,880 


1980 


15,860 


.6,512 


18,359 


9,914 


11,164 


13,163 


1981 


16,752 


17,618 


20,320 


11,001 


12,357 


14,874 


1982 


17,664 


19,321 


22,464 


11,755 


13,337 


16,286 


1983 


18,137 


20,307 


23,253 


12,475 


14,419 


17,087 


1984 


18,815 


20,988 


24,799 


12.867 


15,361 


17,587 


1985 


20,399 


22,371 


25,720 


13,571 


15,609 


19,351 


1986 


20,092 


22,972 


27,199 


14,246 


16,382 


20,999 


1987 


20.540 


23,469 


27.693 


14,424 


16.946 


21,883 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Cofnmerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey. March 
of various years, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 2:8-3. -Standard errors for median earnings and earnings ratios of year- 
round, full-time workers 25-34 years old, by educational attainment 
and by race and sex: 1978-1987 (table 2:8-1) 



Earnings ratios Earnings ratios 





Maoian 


1-3 years 


4 or rr 


nil A/4ion 


1 —o years 


** ui moro 




earnings : 


college 


years 


Oarnings. 


college 


\JAOPC 

yoars 




4 yedrs 


to 


college to 


*r yoars 


tn 




year 


OT nign 


4 years 


4 years 


ui nign 






(March) 


school 


high school high school 


school 


high schoc' 


high school 






Whito 






Black 








0.02 


C.02 




0 05 


0 05 


iQTQ 


1 0£. 


.02 


AO 

.02 


sj 1 w 


06 

.WW 


.07 


iOfln 




.02 


.02 




.05 


08 


iQfil 
1 90 1 


1 ' >3 


.02 


.02 




.05 


06 


iOflO 




.02 


.02 


335 


04 


.07 


1 900 




.02 


.02 


"tfc"t 


Ofi 


06 




r 9 1 


.02 


.02 


345 


.04 


.07 


I900 


1 0W 


.02 


.02 


P97 


.05 


06 




I9v 


.02 


.02 


377 


.04 


.07 


lQfi7 




.02 


.02 


467 


.05 


.07 






Men 






Women 




1978 


$137 


0.02 


0.02 


$106 


0.02 


0.02 


1979 


134 


.01 


.02 


129 


.02 


.03 


1980 


137 


.01 


.02 


106 


.02 


.02 


1981 


163 


.02 


.02 


117 


.02 


.03 


1982 


215 


.02 


.02 


150 


.02 


.02 


1983 


241 


.02 


.02 


133 


.02 


.02 


1984 


266 


.02 


.03 


147 


.02 


.02 


198b 


175 


.02 


.01 


170 


.02 


.03 


1986 


234 


.02 


.02 


207 


.02 


.03 


1987 


202 


.02 


.02 


222 


.01 


.03 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Survey. March 
of various >.ais, unpublished tabulations. 
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Tible 2:8-4. -Standard errors for median earnings of year-round, full-time 

workers 25-34 years old, by educational attainment and by race 
and sex: 1978-1987 (table 2:8-2) 





4 years 


1-3 years 


4 or more 


4 years 


1-3 years 


4 or more 


Year 


of high 


of 


years of 


of high 


of 


years of 


(March) 


school 


college 


college 


school 


college 


college 






White 






Black 




1978 


$128 


$135 


$156 


$242 


$354 


$373 


1979 


132 


187 


128 


315 


522 


602 


1980 


156 


154 


157 


409 


337 


739 


1981 


173 


159 


206 


341 


440 


544 


1982 


129 


203 


164 


335 


396 


754 


1983 


140 


258 


184 


424 


559 


614 


1984 


151 


277 


217 


345 


383 


754 


1985 


193 


247 


249 


297 


500 


726 


1986 


196 


224 


166 


377 


414 


769 


1987 


203 


239 


189 


467 


483 


821 






IVIOll 






women 




1978 


137 


197 


129 


106 


145 


154 


1979 


134 


137 


183 


129 


146 


184 


1980 


137 


189 


234 


106 


191 


176 


1981 


163 


233 


184 


117 


160 


229 


1982 


215 


338 


261 


150 


188 


204 


1983 


241 


204 


303 


133 


257 


221 


1984 


266 


246 


327 


147 


190 


232 


1985 


175 


303 


186 


170 


197 


343 


1986 


234 


353 


235 


207 


240 


246 


1987 


202 


395 


264 


222 


294 


270 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, March 
of various years, unpublished tabulations 
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Tible 2:8-5. -Number of earners for median earnings of year-round, full-time 

workers 25-32 years old, by educational attainment and by race and 
sex: 1978-1987 (table 2:8-2) 

(In thousands) 





4 years 


1— o years 


4 or more 


A \t£i o rc 
•f ^aiS 






Year 


of hlQh 




yoars oi 


Of niyn 


of 


\/AAr<& of 


(Marcri; 


scnool 








poll An p 


roll An A 






White 






DiacK 




1978 




^ inn 


4,1^4 


71 n 


057f 




1Q7Q 






4 390 


733 


394 


293 


iQfin 

1 570U 






4,784 


841 


484 


291 


iQfil 

1 570 1 




3 fi57 


4,866 


798 


529 


305 


1 570^ 




3 <iRO 


4 Q9R 


871 


539 


347 


1 57O0 


9, / D«7 




*i 173 


843 


491 


403 


I 570** 




3 fi57 


5,401 


1,001 


479 


409 


1 570«7 




4 153 


5 3RR 


1,022 


579 


438 


1 570D 




4,054 


5 7fi2 


1,091 


610 


513 


1 570/ 




4 ORQ 


5 824 


1,154 


655 


450 






Men 






Women 




1978 


3,642 


2,400 


3,106 


2,182 


1,154 


1,399 


1979 


3,785 


2,634 


3,269 


2,399 


1,230 


1,553 


1980 


4,083 


2,694 


3,537 


2,731 


1,421 


1,719 


1981 


4,274 


2,682 


3,539 


2,831 


1,611 


1,843 


1982 


4,370 


2,555 


3,524 


2,890 


1,682 


2,022 


1983 


3,875 


2,464 


3,601 


2,858 


1,635 


2,206 


1984 


4,304 


2,490 


3,567 


3,025 


1,764 


2,492 


1985 


4,824 


2,860 


3,626 


3,312 


2,015 


2,444 


1986 


5,092 


2,825 


3,888 


3,388 


1,976 


2,629 


1987 


5,215 


2,817 


3,850 


3,428 


2,093 


2,720 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, March 
of various ye^rs, unpublished tabulations. 
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Thble 2:9-1. -Total degrees and percent earned by foreign students, by field of 
study and degree level: Selected academic years ending 1977-1985 



1977 1979 1981 19B5 



Degree level 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 




earned 




earned ty 




earned t)y 




earned by 


and field 


Total 


foreign 


Total 


.'^relgn 


Total 


foreign 


Total 


foreign 


of study 


degrees 


students' 


degrees 


students^ 


degrees 


students^ 


degrees 


students^ 










Bachelor's degrees 








Alt fields 


915.131 


1.7 


916.347 


1.9 


934.800 


2.4 


968.311 


3.0 


Natural sciences and engineering^ 


144,707 


4.0 


153.514 


4.6 


168.318 


5.8 


209.704 


5.7 


Life and physical sciences and 














nrmthematics 


89,789 


2.1 


83.395 


2.3 


78,244 


2.7 


76,555 


32 


Computer and information 














sciences 


6,370 


4.2 


8.693 


4.3 


15.120 


5.1 


38.589 


5.5 


Engineering' 


48,548 


7.4 


61,426 


7.7 


74.954 


9.3 


94,560 


7.8 


Other fields 


770.424 


1 3 


762.833 


1.4 
Master's 


766.482 
degrees 


1.7 


758,607 


2.3 


All f ields 


315.660 


5.5 


299.887 


6.5 


294,183 


7.5 


280,421 


9.6 


Natural sciences and engtneenng^ 


34.664 


15.6 


33,489 


18.1 


34.271 


20.7 


41,193 


23.7 


Life and physical sciences and 














nutthematics 


16,091 


9.3 


15,270 


10.8 


13,770 


11.8 


13.516 


16.7 


Computer and information 














sciences 


2,724 


13.4 


2,980 


15.6 


4,143 


21 8 


6.942 


24.6 


Engineering^ 


15.869 


22.3 


15,239 


25.9 


16.358 


27.9 


20.735 


28.0 


Other fields 


280,976 


4.2 


266.398 


5.0 


259.912 


5.8 


239,228 


7.2 
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Table 2:9-1. -Total degrees and percent earned by foreign students, by field of 
study and degree level: Selected academic years ending 
1977-1985-Continued 



1977 1979 1981 1965 



Percent Percent Percent Percent 



Degree level 




earned tjy 




earned t)y 




earne^ ' t>y 




earned tiy 


and field 


Total 


foreign 


Total 


foreign 


Total 


foreigi; 


Total 


foreign 


of study 


degrees 


students^ 


degrees 


students^ 


degrees 


students^ 


degrees 


students^ 










Doctor's c 


legrees 








All fields 


33,111 


11.3 


32.664 


12.0 


32.839 


12 8 


32.307 


16.5 


Natural sciences and engineering^ 


10.349 


18 3 


10.101 


18.9 


10.389 


19.3 


10.836 


25.6 


Life and physical sciences and 


















mathematics 


7.559 


13.7 


7.374 


13.5 


7.586 


13.1 


7.422 


17.6 


Computer and infom)ation 


















sciences 


216 


20.8 


236 


20.3 


252 


20.6 


240 


29.2 


Engineering^ 


2.574 


32.9 


2.491 


34.8 


2.551 


37 5 


3.174 


44.0 


aher fields 


22.762 


8.0 


22.363 


e.9 


22.450 


9.8 


21.471 


11.8 



^ Nonresident aliens, i.e.. non-United States citizens on temporary visas. 



2 Life and physical sciences, mathematics, computer and information sciences, and engineering. 

3 Includes engineering technologies. 

NOTE: The total number of degrees reported in this table for each degree level and field of study Is lower, but by no more 
than 2 percent. ..tan the total actually conferred. This is because racial/ethnic/ citizenship status data were not imputed 
for some of the institutions that did not report such data. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 1980, 
1982, 1987. and 1988 editions. (Based on: U.S. Department of Education. Office of Civil Rights. Oafa onEa»ied Degraaa 
Conferrad by Institutions of Higher Educailon, by Race, Ett^nicity, and Sex, Academic Years 1976-77 and 1978-79; and Na- 
tional Center for Education StatisticSt the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Confen-ed 1980-81 and 1984-85.) 
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Tible 2:9-2.— Postfrraduation plans of foreign doctorate recipients with temporary 
US. fisBS, by mi^jor fleld: Academic years ending 1976-1986 



Percent of recipients 



^ith definite plans in 
the United States 













Post- 






With 




Employ- 


doctoral 


Year of 


Number of 


definite 




ment 


study 


doctorate 


recipients^ 


plans 


Tota|2 


plans 








Natural sciences and engineering^ 




1976 


2.060 


Ol.O 


26.4 


10.4 




I9r/ 


2.024 


0U.9 




11.8 




1978 


1.973 


63.8 


31.5 


12.4 


19.1 


1979 


2,044 


67.7 


33.0 


14.7 


1R 1 


1980 


2,131 


67.5 


34,2 


15.6 


Ifl 1 

lO. 1 


1981 


2.306 


64.8 


33.2 


16.2 


1 A R 


1962 


2.471 


65.1 


32.7 


17.9 


1 A R 


1963 


2.725 


64.4 


31.0 


16.0 


15.0 


1984 


2,935 


61.5 


33.3 


15.6 


17.6 


1985 


3.264 


62.3 


33.2 


1«!.3 


17.7 


19d6 


3 336 


64.7 


37.1 
All other fields 


15.5 


21.5 


1976 


1,449 


66.5 


12.7 


10.5 


2.1 


1977 


1,424 


66.1 


12.2 


10.3 


1.5 


1978 


1.446 


69.5 


14.4 


12.6 


1.7 


1979 


1.543 


67.3 


13.1 


110 


1.9 


1980 


1.512 


66.7 


11.8 


89 


2.8 


1981 


1.632 


66.3 


138 


10.8 


2.8 


1982 


1,733 


65.6 


12.0 


9.6 


2.4 


1963 


1.774 


63.7 


13.0 


10.6 


2.3 


1964 


1.892 


61.9 


12.7 


10.1 


2.5 


I9a<) 


1.965 


63.9 


15.7 


13.1 


2.5 


1966 


1,92S 


65.3 


18.4 


15.0 


3.2 



^ Due to dIffererKes in survey design, the total number of doctorates r^ reived by non-U.S citizens with 
temporary visas obtained by the National Science Rmndation's survey is smaller than that cbtained 
by the US. Department of Education's survey (see table 2:9-1). The Departnnenrs survey re ?rs to these 
doctorate recipients as nonresident aliens. 



2 Includes a small proportion (less than 1 percent) whose plans are unknown. 

* Physical and life sciences, mathematics, computer and information sciences, ar>d engineering. 

SOURCE: National Science Foundation, Survey of Earned Doctorates, various years, unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Table 2:10-1. -Degrees earned, by race/ethnicity and degree level: Se!ected 
academic years ending 1977-1985 



Race/ethnicity 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1985 






Bachelor's degrees 




Total 


915,131 


916,347 


934,800 


968,311 


White, non-Hispanic 


805,186 


799,617 


807,319 


826,106 


Black, non-Hispanic 


58,515 


60,130 


60,673 


57.473 


Hispanic 


18,663 


20,029 


21,832 


25,874 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


13,745 


15,336 


18,794 


25,395 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


3,319 


3,404 


3.593 


4,246 


Nonresident alien 


15,703 


17,831 


22.589 


29,217 






Master's degrees 




Total 


315,660 


299,887 


294,183 


280,421 


Wh'^e, non-Hispanic 


265,147 


249,051 


241,216 


223,628 


Black, non-Hispanic 


21,024 


19,393 


17,133 


13,939 


Hispanic 


6,069 


5,544 


6,461 


6.864 


Asian or Pacific ^slander 


5,115 


5,495 


6,282 


7.782 


American Indian/ Alaskan Native 


967 


999 


1,034 


1,256 


Nonresident alien 


17,338 


19,405 


22,057 


26.952 






Doctor's degrees 




Total 


33,111 


'i2,664 


32,839 


32.307 


White, non-Hispanic 


26,836 


26,128 


25,908 


23.934 


Black, non -Hispanic 


1,253 


1,267 


1,265 


1.154 


Hispanic 


522 


439 


456 


677 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


658 


811 


877 


1.106 


Americsn Inoian/Alaskan Native 


95 


104 


130 


119 


Nonresident alien 


3,747 


3,915 


4,203 


5.317 






First-professional degrees 




Total 


63,953 


68,611 


71.340 


71.057 


White, non-Hispanic 


58,422 


62,430 


64,551 


63.219 


Black, non-Hispanic 


2,537 


2,836 


2,931 


3.029 


Hispanic 


1,076 


1,283 


1,541 


1.884 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


1,021 


1,205 


1.456 


1.816 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


196 


216 


192 


248 


Nonresident alien 


701 


641 


669 


861 



NOTE: Data for academic year ending 1 983 were not fully edited and thus are not available for publica- 
tion. The total number of degrees reported in this table is lower than the total actually conferred (6 
percent k)wer for first-professional degrees and 2 percent or less lower for other degree types). This 
is because racial/ethnic data were not imputed for some of the institutions that did not report such data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1980. 1982. 1987. and 1988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees Con- 
ferred, various years). 
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Tlible 2:10-2. -Associate degrees earned, by race/ethnicity: Academic year 
ending 1985 



Race/ethnicity 
Tbtai 

White, non-Hispanic 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Asian or Pacific Islander 
Nonresident alien 



NOTE: The total number cf associate degrees reported here is 6 percent lower than the total number 
actually conferred. This is because racial/ethnic data were not imputed for some of the institutions not 
reporting such data. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
Hon Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGiS survey Earned Degrees Conferred, various years). 
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Tible 2:10-3. -Degrees earned by black, non-Hispanic men and women, by level 
of degree: Selected academic years ending 1977-1985 

Sex and 

degree level 1977 1979 1981 1985 

Men 

Bachelor's 25,026 24,54^ 24,511 23,018 

Master's 7,769 7,045 6,158 5.200 

Doctoi-'s 766 733 694 561 

First-professional 1,761 1,783 1.772 1,623 

Women 

Bachelor's 33,489 35,586 36,162 34,455 
Master's 13,255 12,348 10,975 8,739 
Doctor's 487 534 571 593 
First'professional 776 1,053 1,159 1,406 

NOTE: Data for academic year ending 1983 were not fully edited and thus are not available for 
publication. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depr^ment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educes 
Hon Statistics, 1980, d82, 1987,and 1 988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees Con- 
ferred, various years). 
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Table 2:11-1. -Percentage distribution of field of study, by degree level and 
race/ethnicjty: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 



1977 

American 

White Black Indian/ Asian or Non- 

Degree level and (non- (non- Alaskan Pacific resident 

field of study Total Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic Native Islander alien 

Bachelor's degrees 



Number 


915,131 


803,186 


58,515 


18,663 


3,319 


13,745 


15,703 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Arts and sciences 


436 


43.7 


40.8 


49.8 


42.0 


46.8 


36.8 


Sciences 


27.7 


27.5 


29.6 


30.9 


26.8 


32.3 


25.2 


Physical and 














biological sciences 


9.8 


10.0 


6.5 


8.2 


7.5 


14.5 


12.2 


Social sciences 


17.9 


17.5 


23.1 


22.6 


19.3 


17.8 


13.1 


Humanities 


15.8 


16.2 


11.2 


19.0 


15.2 


14.5 


,1.5 


Professional/technical 


56.4 


56.3 


59.2 


50.2 


58.0 


53.2 


63.2 


Business and 
















management 


16.6 


16.5 


17.0 


13.9 


13.0 


18.9 


21.1 


Education 


15.7 


15.5 


22.1 


16.3 


21.3 


6.5 


4.7 


Computer and 
















informatbn sciences 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


1.2 


1.7 


Enoineering 


5 


5.1 


2.3 


4.8 


4.0 


8.7 


22.7 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


18.2 


18.5 


17.1 


14.7 


19.2 


17.9 


13.0 








Advanced degrees' 






Number 


348,771 


291,983 


22,277 


6,591 


1,062 


5,773 


21,085 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.C 


100.0 


Arts and sciences 


25.8 


26.1 


15.4 


27.7 


21.8 


28.4 


30.7 


Sciences 


15.5 


15.3 


10.0 


15.5 


14.1 


18.7 


22.4 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


6.8 


6.7 


2.4 


3.9 


6.8 


10.6 


12.0 


Social sciences 


3.7 


8.6 


7.6 


11.6 


7.3 


8.1 


10.3 


Humanities 


10.J 


tO.8 


5.4 


U.2 


7.6 


9.7 


8.3 


Frofessional/technical 


74.2 


73.9 


84.6 


72.3 


78.2 


71.6 


09.3 


Business and 
















managerrtent 


13.5 


13.6 


7.3 


8.8 


10.3 


16.5 


18.7 


Education 


36.5 


39.0 


60.1 


43.0 


48.6 


18.5 


13.1 


Computer and 














information sciences 


0.8 


0.8 


0.3 


0.7 


0.4 


2.0 


1.9 


Engineering 


5.3 


4.3 


1.2 


4.1 


2.4 


14.9 


20.8 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


16.1 


16.2 


15.7 


15.7 


16.7 


19.7 


14.7 
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Tabu 2:11-1. -Percentage distribution of field of study, by degree level and 

race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985— Continued 



1977 



Deyr?^ level and 
iieio Of stuoy 


loiai 


wnite 
(non- 
Hispanic) 


Black 
(non- 
Hispanic) 


Hispanic 


American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 
Native 


Asian or 
Pacific 
isianoer 


Non- 
resident 
alien 








Master's degrees 






Niimhor 




265 147 


21,024 


6,069 


967 


5 115 


17 338 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


iOO.O 


100.0 


Arts and sciences 


22.4 


22.7 


14.1 


25.3 


18.6 


24.9 


26.4 


Sciences 


12.6 


12.5 


9.1 


13.5 


11.4 


14.9 


18.2 


Physical and 
















Kinl Animal coian^ac 

Diuioyicai sciences 




3.1 


2.1 


2.8 


5.0 


7 7 


ft 7 

O.f 


Social sciences 


7.5 


7.4 


7.0 


10.7 


6.4 


7.2 


9.5 


Humanities 


9.8 


10.2 


5.0 


11.8 


7.2 


10.0 


8.2 


Prnfp^inniil/tprhnirAl 


77 6 


77.3 


85.9 


74.7 


81.4 


75.1 


73.6 


Business and 
















management 


14.6 


14.8 


7.7 


9.4 


11.0 


18.3 


21.8 


Education 


40.0 


40.4 


60.', 


43.9 


50.1 


19.4 


13.8 


Computer and 
















informat'Dn sciences 


0.9 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


0.3 


2.1 


2.1 


Engineering 


5.0 


4.2 


1.1 


4.0 


2.4 


14.3 


20.4 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


17.1 


^7.2 


16.3 


16.5 


17.7 


21.0 


15.5 








Doctor's degrees 






Niimhpr 


11 111 


P6 R36 


1,253 


522 


95 


658 


3,747 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10C0 


100.0 


100.0 


Arts and sciences 


58.0 


60.1 


37.0 


55.7 


53.7 


55.8 


50.5 


Sciences 


42.6 


43.4 


26.3 


38.9 


42.1 


48.5 


41.8 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


22.8 


22.7 


8.5 


16.5 


25.3 


33.6 


27.6 


Social sciences 


19.8 


20.7 


17.7 


22.4 


16.8 


14.9 


14.2 


Humanities 


15.4 


16.7 


10.8 


16.9 


11.6 


7.3 


8.7 


Professional/technical 


42.0 


39.9 


63.0 


44.3 


46.3 


44.2 


49.5 


Business and 
















management 


2.6 


2.5 


1.0 


1.3 


3.2 


2.4 


4.3 


Education 


24.0 


24.7 


54.7 


31.4 


33.7 


11.7 


10.2 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


0.7 


0.6 


0.1 


.0 


1.1 


1.4 


1.2 


Engineering 


7.8 


5.8 


1.8 


4.8 


2.1 


18.8 


22.6 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


7.0 


6.4 


5.3 


6.7 


6.3 


9.9 


11.3 
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Ikble 2:11-L -Percentage distribution of field of study, by degree level and 

race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 -Continued 



1985 

American 

White Black Indian/ Asian or Non- 

Degree level and (rran- (no.i- Alaskan Pacific resident 

fiekJ of study Total Hispanic) Hispanic) His^nic Native Islander alien 

Bachelor's degrees 



Number 


968,311 


826,106 


57,473 


25,874 


4,246 


2b,395 


29,217 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


1GC/.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Arts and sciences 


34.7 


35.0 


32.9 


38.5 


37.2 


36.3 


27.0 








21.6 


23.5 


22.8 




1ft n 


r ny«icai ana 
















i/iuiuyicol sciences 


7 0 


7 ft 

f.o 


6.3 


7.4 


7.5 


14.1 


ft A 
0.4 




1 o.«} 


1*5 A 


15.3 


16.1 


15.3 


11 1 
1 1 .0 


9.0 


MiimanttiAc 




1Q 7 

10./ 


11.3 


15.0 


14.4 




Q 1 


r lu lessivnai/iocnn icai 


00.0 


DO.U 


67.1 


61.5 


62.8 


DO./ 


7Q ft 


Dusiness ana 
















msnonAinont 

rnanayoniDni 




ft 


26.1 


22.3 


"1.7 


on n 


0^ A 


cauvaiiun 


Q 1 


Q A 


9.5 


9.8 


11.4 


J.U 


0.3 


nomniitor anH 
















inTorniaiian sciences 


A (\ 
4.U 


Q ft 
O.O 


3.7 


3.2 


3.3 


o.u 


7 0 


PnninAArinn 






5.5 


8.7 


7.4 


10 7 


Ot\ A 


^thor nrnfoeeinnal/ 

wiiiDr pruiBSoiunai/ 
















to^hni/^ol 

lovnniuai 




1ft ft 
10.0 


22.3 


17.5 


19.1 


19 1 


1 1 (\ 








Advanced degrees* 






Number 


312,728 


247,562 


15,093 


7,541 


1,375 


8,888 


32,269 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


Arts and sciences 


23.9 


24.0 


15.0 


24.2 


19.4 


24.0 


28.0 


Sciences 


14.5 


14.0 


9.7 


14.2 


11.4 


16.6 


19.8 


Physical and 
















bk>logical sciences 


6.7 


6.3 


2.6 


5.3 


4.5 


101 


11.1 


Social sciences 


7.8 


7.7 


7.1 


9.0 


6.9 


6.5 


8.7 


Humanities 


9.5 


10.0 


5.3 


10.0 


8.0 


7.4 


8.2 


Professional/technical 


76.1 


76.0 


85.0 


75.8 


806 


76.0 


72.0 


Business and 
















management 


21.6 


22.3 


17.3 


15.6 


20.0 


23.7 


18.7 


Educate Dn 


26.5 


27.8 


42.0 


35.6 


37.7 


10.0 


10.9 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


2.3 


1.8 


1.2 


1.3 


3.1 


7.1 


5.5 


Engineering 


7.6 


5.6 


2.7 


5.7 


4.1 


20.7 


22.3 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


18.1 


18.4 


21.9 


17.7 


15.7 


14.6 


14.6 
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TEible 2:1M.-Percentiige distribution of field of study, by degree level and 

race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 198S-Continued 



1985 



Degree level and 
field of study 



Total 



White Black 
(norv (non- 
Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic 



American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 
Native 



Asian or 
Pacific 
Islander 



Master's degrees 



Non- 
resident 
alien 



Number 


280,421 


223,62C 


13,939 


6,864 


1,256 


7,782 


26,952 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Arts and sciences 


20.5 


20.5 


13.1 


21.3 


17.8 


20.1 


24.5 


Sciences 


V.S 


11.0 


8.2 


11.8 


10.0 


13.0 


16.3 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


4.8 


4.5 


2.1 


3.9 


3.7 


7.1 


8.4 


Social sciences 


6.6 


6.S 


6.1 


7.9 


6.4 


5.9 


7.9 


Humanities 


9.0 


9.4 


4.9 


9.5 


7.8 


7.1 


8.3 


Professional/technical 


79.5 


79.5 


86.9 


78.7 


82.2 


79.9 


75.5 


Business and 
















management 


23.7 


24.4 


18.7 


17.1 


21.6 


26.6 


21.6 


Education 


27.0 


28.3 


41.7 


36.7 


37.3 


10.3 


10.8 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


2.5 


1.9 


1.3 


1.4 


3.3 


7.9 


6.3 


Engineering 


7.4 


5.6 


2.C 


5.0 


3.9 


20.2 


21.6 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


18.9 


19.2 


22.7 


18.6 


16.2 


14.9 


15.1 
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Tible 2:11-1«- Percentage distribution of field of study, by degree level and 

race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 -Continued 



1985 

American 

White Black Indian/ Asian or Non- 

Degree level and (non- (non- Alaskan Pacif resident 

field of study Total Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic Native Islander alien 

Doctor's degrees 



Number 


32,307 


23,934 


1,154 


677 


119 


1,106 


5.317 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Arts and sciences 


53.9 


56.8 


37.9 


53.6 


36.1 


51.9 


46.4 


Sciences 


40.6 


42.0 


27.7 


38.8 


2C.1 


41.8 


37.6 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


23.0 


23.1 


8.2 


19.5 


13.4 


31.1 


24.6 


Social sciences 


17.6 


18.9 


19.5 


19.4 


12.6 


10.7 


13.0 


Humanities 


13.3 


14.8 


10.1 


14.8 


10.1 


10.1 


7.8 


Professional/technical 


46.1 


43.2 


62.1 


46.4 


63.9 


48.1 


54.6 


Business and 
















management 


2.6 


2.5 


1.2 


0.6 


3.4 


3.2 


3.8 


Education 


21.8 


23.5 


45.1 


24.1 


42.9 


7.6 


11.2 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


0.7 


0.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0.8 


1.3 


1.3 


Engineering 


9.8 


5.8 


3.5 


13.1 


5.9 


23.8 


26.3 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


11.1 


10.9 


12.0 


8.3 


10.9 


12.3 


12.0 



* Advanced degrees include master's and doctor's degrees. 

NOTE: The total number of degrees reported In this table for each degi'ee level and field of study is 
tower, but by no more than 2 percent, than the total number of degrees conferred. This Is because 
racial/ethnic data were not Imputed for some of the Institutions that did not report such data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of 
Education Statistics, 1980 and 1988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees Conferred, 
various years). 
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Table 2:11-2. -Number of degrees earned, by field of study, degree level, and 
race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 



1977 

American 

White Black Indian/ Asian or Non- 

Degree level and (non* (non* Alaskan Pacific resident 

field of study Total Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic Native Islander alien 

Bachelor's degrees 



Tnta! 




oUo,loo 


58,515 


18,663 


3,319 


13,745 


1C 703 


Arts and sciences 


398,600 


351,803 


23,892 


9,298 


1,393 


6,438 


5,7/6 








17,325 


5,761 


889 


A AAC 

4,440 


0,964 


Phifci/^fll anH 

r^nysiwai anu 




















Of) oiq 


3,785 


1,534 


250 


1,990 


1,911 




IfiA 07^ 


I'tl , 1 vO 


13,540 


4,227 


639 


0 AAQ 
^,449 


Z,Uoo 


Miimanitioc 
nuniciiiiiios 


AAA 7£!\ 


lOUiOiir 


6,567 


3,537 


504 


1,993 


1,812 


Prnf A^cif>i iidl/lArthniral 

r lUivsoiui Mi/iecnniwai 


010,001 




34,623 


9,365 


1,926 


7,OU7 


9,927 


Dusiness anu 
















mananAvnAnt 

nianagenieni 


101 ,f£0 


I0£,0l4 


9,976 


2,588 


433 


2,596 


3,316 


CUUvOllvll 




l£0, IHQ 


12,922 


3,050 


707 


Qi%A 

894 


741 


voniputer ana 




















f\ A7^ 


361 


93 


15 


lo3 


2oo 


P nn i n AAri nn 
ciiyiiiwiiiiy 


AO CAQ 
*KJ,0'tO 


■♦1,0511 


1,368 


887 


134 


1 ,199 


O CCA 

3,569 


i/iner pruiesoiQnai/ 


















1AA A.OSK 

l\A7,f£0 


l'tO,00r 


9,996 


2,747 


637 


£,400 


Z,UOO 








Advanced degrees* 






Total 


348 771 


291,983 


22,277 


6,591 


1,062 


5,773 


21,085 


Arts and sciences 


89,83v 


76,235 


3,431 


1,828 


231 


1,640 


6,470 


Sciences 


53,954 


44,750 


2,236 


1,023 


150 


1,080 


4,715 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


23,650 


19,631 


539 


257 


72 


614 


2,537 


Social sciences 


3U,304 


25,119 


1,697 


766 


78 


466 


2,178 


Humanities 


35,861 


31,485 


1,195 


805 


81 


560 


1,755 


Professional/technical 


258,936 


215,7*8 


18,846 


4,763 


831 


4,133 


14,615 


Business and 
















management 


47,025 


39,808 


1,634 


579 


109 


953 


3,942 


Education 


134,310 


113,743 


13,381 


2,831 


516 


1,067 


2,772 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


2,940 


2,296 


67 


46 


4 


116 


411 


Engineering 


18,443 


12,642 


260 


270 


25 


858 


4,388 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


56,218 


47,259 


3,504 


1,037 


177 


1.139 


3,102 
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Tible 2:11-2. -Number of degrees earned, by field of study, degree level, and 
race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985-Continued 



1977 













American 






Degree level and 




White 


Blacic 




Indian/ 


Asian or 


Non- 




(non- 


(non- 




Alaslcan 


Pacific 


resident 


field of study 


Total 


Hispanic) 


Hispanic) 


Hispanic 


Native 


Islander 


alien 








Master's degrees 






Total 


315,660 


265,147 


■•1,024 


6.069 


967 


5,115 


17,338 


Arts and scioncfis 






2,967 


1.537 


180 


1,273 


4,579 


Sciences 


39,850 




1,907 


820 


110 


70 1 


3.150 


Physical and 














biological sciences 


16,091 


13,544 


432 


171 


48 


393 


1.503 


Social sciences 


23,759 


19,558 


1,475 


649 


62 


368 


1.647 


Humanities 


30,792 


27,004 


1,060 


717 


70 


512 


1^429 


Professional/technical 


245,018 


205,041 


18.057 


4.532 


787 


3,842 


12.759 


RiieinfM&fi anH 

DU9IIIQ99 ailU 














iiiai lauuiiivi It 


40,lDf 


09,14U 


1,621 


572 


106 


937 


3.781 








12.696 


2.667 


484 


990 


2.391 


ComDutor and 














infnrmfltiAn fi/^ionroe 




£,l00 


66 


46 


3 


107 


366 


Pnnin AAri nn 


10,009 


1 1,U09 


237 


245 


23 


734 


3.541 


^thor nrnfoceinnal/ 
viiiui pruiDSoiunai/ 














lecnnicai 


CO O 

00,913 


AC CAi\ 

45,549 


3.437 


1.002 


171 


1,074 


2,080 








Doctor's degrees 






Total 


33,111 


26,836 


1.253 


522 


95 


658 


3.747 


Arts and scion cos 


19 

19, I90 


Ifi 19Q 


464 


291 


51 


367 


1.891 


Sciences 


14 IfU 


11 fi4A 


329 


203 


40 


319 


1.565 


Physical and 














biological sciences 


7,559 


6,087 


107 


86 


24 


221 


1.034 


Social sciences 


6,545 


5,561 


222 


117 


16 


98 


531 


Humanities 


5,089 


4,481 


135 


88 


11 


48 


326 


Professional/technical 


13,918 


10,707 


789 


231 


44 


291 


1,856 


Business and 














management 


868 


668 


13 


7 


3 


16 


161 


Education 


7.955 


6,616 


685 


164 


32 


77 


381 


Computer and 












information sciences 


216 


160 


1 


0 


1 


9 


45 


Engineering 


2,574 


1,553 


23 


25 


2 


124 


847 


Other professional/ 












technical 


2,305 


1,710 


67 


35 


6 


65 


422 
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Tfible 2:11-2. -Number of degrees earned, by field of study, degree level, and 
race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 -Continued 



1985 



American 



Dfiaroo IavaI and 
ftAiri of studv 


Total 


White 
(non- 
Hispanic) 


Blacl( 
(non- 
Hispanic) 


Hispanic 


Indian/ 
Alaskan 
Native 


Asian or 
Pacific 
Islander 


Non- 
resident 
alien 








Bachelor's degrees 






Total 


968,311 


826,106 


57,473 


25,874 


4,246 


25,395 


29,217 


Arts and sciences 


336,349 


228,781 


18,912 


9,964 


1,578 


9,^1 1 


7,903 


Sciences 


206,873 


175,697 


12,407 


6,092 




6,457 


5,254 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


76,555 


ca coo 
04,629 


3,640 


1,915 


318 


0,090 


Social sciences 


130,318 


111,068 


8,767 


4,177 


V/*TV 


2,864 


2,794 


Humanities 


129,476 


113,084 


6,505 


3,872 


\) \c 


2,754 


2,649 


Professional/technical 


631,962 


537,325 


38,561 


15,910 


0 AAft 


16,184 


21,314 


Business and 














7,428 


management 


231 ,308 


196,915 


14,999 


5,771 


9& 1 


5,274 


Education 


87,788 


77,531 


5,456 


2,533 


HOw 


770 


1,015 


Computer and 














2,116 


information sciences 


38,589 


31,321 


2,143 


826 




2,044 


Engineering 


94,560 


76,438 


3,159 


2,242 


010 


5,013 


7,395 


Other professional/ 














3,360 


technical 


179,717 


155,120 


12,804 


4,538 


812 


3,083 








Advanced degr 


ees* 






Total 


312,728 


247,562 


15,093 


7,541 


1,375 


8,888 


32,269 


Arts and sciences 


74,875 


CA A£.^ 

59,356 


2,264 


1,824 


267 


O lOC 


9,028 


Sciences 


45,232 


J4,D09 


1,461 


1,073 


157 




\i,Or f 


Physical and 












900 


3,566 


biological sciences 


20,938 


15,625 


388 


397 


62 


Social sciences 


24,294 


19,064 


1,073 


676 


95 


575 


2,811 


Humanities 


29,643 


24,667 


803 


751 


110 


661 


2,651 


Professional/technical 


237,853 


188,206 


12,829 


5,717 


1,108 


6,752 


23,241 


Business and 














6,019 


management 


67,445 


55,252 


2,615 


1,179 


275 


2,105 


Education 


82,853 


68,917 


6,333 


2,682 


519 


885 


3,517 


Computer and 














1,779 


information sciences 


7,182 


4,453 


183 


96 


42 


629 


Engineering 


23,909 


13,977 


400 


429 


56 


1,836 


7,211 


Other professional/ 














4,715 


technical 


56,464 


45,607 


3,298 


1,331 


216 


1,297 
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Table 2:11-2. -Number of degrees earned, by field of study, degree level, and 
race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 -Continued 



1985 



Degree level and 
field of study 



American 

White Black Indian/ Asian or Non- 

(non- (noi>- Alaskan Pacific resident 

Total Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispante Native Islander alien 



Master's degrees 



Total 


280,421 


223,628 


13,939 


6,864 


1,256 


7,782 


26,952 


Arts and sciences 


57,451 


45,761 


1,827 


1,461 


224 


1,562 


6,616 


Sciences 


32,118 


24,648 


1,141 


810 


126 


1,013 


4,380 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


13,516 


10,097 


293 


265 


46 


556 


2,259 


Social sciences 


18,602 


14,551 


848 


545 


80 


457 


2,121 


Humanities 


25,333 


21,113 


686 


651 


98 


549 


2,236 


Professional/technical 
Business and 
management 


222,970 


177,867 


12,112 


5,403 


1,032 


6,220 


20,336 


66,596 


54,663 


2,601 


1,175 


271 


2,070 


5,816 


Education 


75,821 


63,302 


5,812 


2,519 


468 


801 


2,919 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


6,942 


4,303 


180 


94 


41 


615 


1,709 


Engineering 


20,735 


12,600 


360 


340 


49 


1,573 


5,813 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


52,876 


42,999 


3,159 


1,275 


203 


1,161 


4,079 



er|c 



3ih 
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Tible 2:11-2.— Number of degrees earned, by field of study, degree level, and 

race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 -Continued 



1985 

American 

White Black Indian/ Asian or N(mv 

Oegree level and (non- (non- Alaskan Pacifk: resklent 

field of study Total Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic Native Islander alien 

Doctor's degrees 



Total 


32,307 


23,934 


1,154 


677 


119 


1,106 


5,317 


Arts and sciences 


17,424 


13,595 


437 


363 


43 


574 


2,412 


Sciences 


13,114 


10,041 


320 


263 


31 


462 


1,997 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


7,422 


5,528 


95 


132 


16 


344 


1,307 


Social sciences 


5,692 


4,513 


225 


131 


15 


118 


690 


Humanities 


4,310 


3,554 


117 


100 


12 


112 


415 


Professional/technical 


14,883 


10,339 


717 


314 


76 


532 


2,905 


Business and 
















managenient 


849 


589 


14 


4 


4 


35 


203 


Education 


7,032 


5,615 


521 


163 


51 


84 


598 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


240 


150 


3 


2 


1 


14 


70 


Engineering 


3,174 


1,377 


40 


89 


7 


263 


1,398 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


3,588 


2,608 


139 


56 


13 


136 


636 



^Advanced degrees include master's and doctor's degrees. 

NOTE: The total numt)er of degrees reported In this table for each degree level and field of study is 
tower, but bv no more than ? percent, than the total number of degrees conferred This is because 
racial/ethnic lata were not imputed for some of the ' 'stitutions that did not report such data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of 
Education Statistics, 1980 and 1968 editions (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees Conferred, 
various years) 
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Tible 2:12-1. -Average scale scores of white, non-Hispanic young adults aged 21 
to 25 on the prose, document, and quantitative literacy scales, by 
educational attainment and enroUment status: 1985 



Educational attainment and enrollment status 



High school Less than 2 or more 2 or more 
graduate. 2 years college, years college, years co'lege. College 
Scale not enrolled not enrolled not enrolled enrolled graduate 







Avet 


age scale score 






Prose 


297.9 


310.5 


330.5 


341.7 


346.7 


Document 


301.1 


316.0 


332.9 


346.1 


351.6 


Quantitative 


298.4 


315.6 


327.0 


344.2 


348.6 



SOrnCE: US Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. "Toung Adult Literacy and 
Schooling," Monograph, forthcoming. 
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Ibble 2:12-2. -Percent of white, non-Hispanic young adults aged 21 to 25 at or 

above scale levels on the prose, document, and quantitative literacy 
scales, by educational attainment and enroUment status: 1985 



Educational anainment and enrollnient status 



Scale and 
scale lever 


High school 
graduate, 
not enrolled 


Less than 2 or more 2 or more 
2 years college, years college, years college, 
not enrolled not enrolled enrolled 


College 
graduate 






Percent at or above scale level 




Prose 












350 


11 5 


18.6 


29.7 


44.1 


47 3 


300 


507 


60.9 


81.1 


83.2 


85 9 

Ow«9 




87 A 


91.7 


96.9 


97.7 


Q8 3 


200 




98.2 


99.9 


100.0 


100 0 


1S0 


99.9 


99.4 


. 100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


Docuffififit 












350 


10.5 


19.1 


35.7 


48.8 


52.4 


300 


53.3 


67.9 


79.1 


87.1 


88.6 


250 


87.6 


92.0 


95.8 


98.9 


99.3 


200 


9R.8 


99.4 


99.9 


100.0 


99.9 


150 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Quantitative 












350 


11.5 


19.S 


31.6 


46.6 


48.4 


300 


51.4 


64.7 


73.0 


85.2 


88.0 


250 


85.0 


96.3 


94.7 


97.9 


99.1 


200 


98.2 


99.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


150 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



*Scale level refers to the point on the scale at which individuals with that level of proficiency have an 
80 percent probability of correctly responding to tasks at that le^'el. 

SOURCE: us. Department of Education, Center for Educations Statistics, '^oung Adult Literacy and 
Schooling^ Monograph, forthcoming. 
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Ikble 2:12-3.-Standard errors (and sample sizes) for average scale scores of 
white, non-Hispanic young adults aged 21 to 25 on tlie prose, 
document, and quantitative literaqr scales, by educational 
attainment and enrollment status: 1985 (table 2:12-1) 







Educational attainment and enrollment status 






High school 


Less than 


2 or more 


2 or more 




Scale 


gradu?*-, 


2 years college, 


years college, years college. 


College 
graduate 


not enrolled 


not enrolled 


not enrolled 


enrolled 


Sample size 


(524) 


(172) 


(161) 


(254) 


(322) 


Prose 


3.0 


5.7 


5.0 


4.3 


3.9 


Document 


2.9 


5.2 


5.4 


4.0 


3.7 


Quantitative 


3.2 


4.7 


5.7 


4.4 


3.7 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, "Young Adult Literacy 
and Schooling^ Monograph, forthcoming. 
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Table 2:12^. -Standard errors (and sample sizes) for percent of white, non- 

Hispar ' young adults aged 21 to 25 at or abc" scale levels on the 
prose, document, and quantitative literacy scales, by educational 
attauunent and enrolhnent status: 1985 (table 2:12-2) 



Educatbnal attainment and enrollment status 





Hiah schdol 
nrnHiinto 


1 Acc than 


2 or more 


2 or more 




OCcUO aiHJ 


9 Man collflOfi 


vnars coll6ad 


v9ars colleae. 


College 




nUl vlllwlRTU 


nnt anrollfld 


not finrolidd 


enrolled 


graduate 


oampie size 




v f^i 








Prose 












350 


2.2 


4.7 


5.8 


S.0 


4.5 


300 


3.5 


6.0 


4.9 


3.8 


3.1 


250 


2.3 


3.3 


2.2 


1.5 


1.2 


200 


.9 


1.6 


.3 


.0 


.0 


150 


.2 


1.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Document 












350 


2.1 


4.8 


6.0 


5.0 


4.5 


300 


3.5 


5.7 


5.1 


3.4 


2.8 


250 


2.3 


3.3 


2.5 


1.0 


.7 


200 


.8 


.9 


.5 


.0 


.2 


150 


.3 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Quantitative 












350 


2.2 


4.8 


5.9 


S.0 


4.5 


300 


3.5 


S.8 


5.6 


3.6 


2.9 


250 


2.5 


2.3 


2.8 


1.4 


.9 


200 


.9 


.6 


.3 


.0 


.0 


150 


.2 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 



SCXJRCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "Young Adult Literacy 
and Schooling," Monograph, forthcoming. 
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Supplemental note 2:12.-Literacy among college students and graduates 



This examination of the relationship between literacy skills and schooling is based 
on the Young Adult Literacy Survey conducted by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) from April through September 1985. Rather than a 
single measure or specific point on a scale that separates the "literate" fiom the 
"illiterate," the NAEP approach to literacy provides a means for understanding the 
various types and levels of literacy skills that, once acquired, allow an individual 
successfully to use a broad range of materials for different purposes. The defini- 
tion of literacy adopted for the NAEP assessment was: Using printed and written 
Information to function In society, to achieve one's goals, and to develop one's 
knowledge and potential. 

The survey populatton included young adults between the ages of 21 and 25 inclu- 
sive who resided in private households. NAEP sampled black and Hispanic young 
adults at approximately double the rate of the remainder of the pop^jlation. A total 
of 3,618 assessments were conducted. Based on their performance on an initial 
screening test, about 2 percent of the young adult populatton were estimated by 
the survey administrators tc have such limited literacy skills that the exercises woukJ 
unduly frustrate or embarrass them. About half of this group (or roughly 1 percent 
of the total) reported being unable to speak English. This analysis is based on the 
3,474 respondents who took the assessment (98 percent of the sample). 

The Young Adult Literacy Survey gathered information on literacy skills by admin- 
istering simulatton tasks designed so that no respondent was given the entire pool 
of exercises. Item response theory (IRT) methods were used to estimate proficiency 
on three scales representing distinct aspects of literacy: prose, document, and 
quantitative, plus the NAEP reading scale. 

The theoretical range of the scores on all four scales is 0 to 500. The means for 
the prose, document, and quantitative sc*' is were set equal to total group perfor- 
mance on the NAEP reading scale, whic' was derived from the 1983-84 NAEP 
reading assessment of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students. The total group mean for 
the young adults on each of the scales is 305. 

To facilitate interpretation of the scale scores, examples were chosen of items 
characteristic of the underlying difficulty at various points on each of the three 
scales. The criterion for selecting examples of tasks at each level was that 80 per- 
cent or more of the respondents with a given scale score (e.g., 250) could perform 
the task correctly. However, not all indivkluals with a given scale score answered 
an item at that level correctly. Thus, in describing tne analysis presented here, state- 
ments such as "at this scale level, three-quarters of young adults were able to" more 
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precisely mean "at this scale level, three-quarters of young adults had at least an 
80 percent probability of being able to " 

Descriptions of the type and complexity of tasks measured by the three literacy 
scales are: 

Rrose comptBhenslon'-the knowledge and skills needed to understand 
and use information from texts that include editorials, news stories, 
poems, and the like. Three qualitatively different aspects of reading 
comprehension are identified as important for successful performance 
on the prose scale. One is matching information from a question to 
identical or corresponding information In text. Another is producing or 
interpreting text information. The third Is generating a theme or organiz- 
ing principle from text. Examples of the simplest tasks are: requiring 
the respondent lo match information In a questton with information in 
a newspaper article on the basis of a single, commonly shared feature; 
and writing a brief descriptton of a job that he or she would like to have. 
The most difficult tasks include matching on the basis of three cate- 
gories of information that are not identically phrased in the question 
and a newspaper article and extracting a theme from an unfamiliar 
poem. 

Oocumenf //toracy— the knowledge and skills required to kx;cite and use 
informatton contained m job applications or payroll forms, bus 
schedules, maps, tables, indexes, and so forth. Difficulty of the tasks 
on the document scale is associated with increases in the number of 
features or categories of information the reader has to locate, the 
number of categories of information in the document that can serve 
as distractors (or plausible right answer \ and the degree to which in- 
fbrmatton given in the question or directive corresponds to the requested 
information In the document. Included In the easiest tasks are locating 
the expiratton date on a driver's license and Identifying the correct time 
of a meeting from a form. An example of the most demanding tasks 
is using a bus schedule to select the appropriate bus for given depar- 
tures and arrivals. 

Quantitative /Aeracy-the knowledge and skills needed to apply the arith- 
metic operations, either atone or sequentially, that are embedded in 
printed materials, juch as in balancing a checkbook, figuring out a tip, 
completing an order form, or determining the amount of Interest from 
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a loan advertisement. Task diffirulty is associated with the particular 
operation required (a ; *itk)n, subtraction, multiplication, and division), 
the number of operations needed, and the extent to which the numerical 
infonmation is embedded in print. For example, the easiest tasK requires 
totaling two entries on a bank deposit slip. The most difficult task is 
determining the amount of interest charges from a toan advertisement. 

For additional descriptions of the literacy scales or further infomiation on the pro- 
cedures applied in estimating scale profteiencies, see Literacy: Profiles ofAmerica'3 
Ybung Adults* 

Education groupings presented here differ from those prevtously published in that 
volume, which were: less than high school (0-8 years), some high school (9-11 
years), jjh school dipk>ma/some postsecondary, and 2- or 4-year degree or more. 
The questk>nnaire item and grouping of educattonal atl'^ inment used in this analysis 
are as fdtows: 

What was the highest grade of public or private school you have 
completed? (NOTE: Open-ended responses to this question were 
recorded in the !bllowing groups.) 

Less than high Less than high school (0-8 years) 

school graduate Some high school (9-12 but did not 

graduate) 
High school equivalency certificate 
High school graduate High school graduate (12 years; accelerated 

or early graduate program) 
Some postsecondary Attended a vocational, trade, or business 

school after high school 
College: less than 2 yeh.^ 
College: Associates degree (A.A.) 
College: 2 years or more, no degree 
College graduate College graduate (B.S. or B.A.) 

Postgraduate, no degree 
Postgraduate, degree (M.S., M.A., Ph.D., 
M.D., etc.) 



*l. Kirsch and A. Jungobiut, Literacy: ProfllBS ofAmericti's Vbung Adults (Princeton. N.J.: Educational 
Tasting Service, 1966). 
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Dible 2:13-1. -Percentage distribution of general education revenues of higlier 
education, by ccmtnri and level of institution and source of 
revenue: Fiscal year 1986 



Level of institution 



Source of revenue 


All 


4-year 


2-year 






All institutions 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Tuition and fees 


27.0 


28.8 


16.4 


Government appropriations 


42.3 


38.2 


66.3 


Federal 


2.1 


2.4 


0.6 


State and local 


40.2 


35.8 


65.8 


Government grants and contracts 


17.5 


17.9 


15.1 


Federal 


15.0 


15.6 


11.6 


State and local 


2.5 


2.3 


3.5 


Private gifts, grants and contracts 


7.1 


8.1 


1.2 


Endowment income 


3.0 


3.5 


0.3 


Sales and services of educaional activities 


3.1 


3.5 


0.6 




Public institutions 


Total 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


Tuition and fees 


14.6 


15.2 


12.1 


Govemment appropriations 


61.1 


58.4 


72.0 


Federal 


2.7 


3.2 


0.6 


State and local 


58.4 


55.2 


71.4 


Govemment grants and contracts 


16.4 


16.9 


14.6 


Federal 


13.8 


14o 


10.9 


State and local 


2.6 


2.3 


3.7 


Private gifts, grants and contracts 


4.1 


4.9 


0.6 


Endowment income 


0.8 


0.9 


0.1 


Sales and services of educational activities 


3.1 


3.7 


0.6 
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lU>le 2:13-1. -Percentage distribution of general education revenues of higher 
education, by control and level of institution and source of 
revenue: Fiscal year 1986-Continued 



Level of institution 



Source of revonuo 


All 


4-year 


2-year 




Private institutions 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Tuition and fees 


53.4 


52.9 


66.7 


Government appropriations 


2.3 


2.3 


1.1 


Federal 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6 


S^le and local 


1.4 


1.4 


0.6 


Government grants and contracts 


19.8 


19.8 


21.4 


Federal 


17.5 


17.4 


19.4 


State and local 


2.4 


2.4 


2.0 


Private gifts, grants and contracts 


13.6 


13.8 


7.5 


Endowment Income 


7.7 


7.9 


2.0 


Sales and services of educational activities 


3.2 


3.3 


1.3 



NOTE: Percentages were calculated from unrounded data. 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion St9itistic% 196B (based un the HEGIS survey Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, fiscal year 1986). 
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Tible 2:13-2. -Genera! education revenues (in ciurent dollars) for institutions of 
higher education, by control of institution and source of revenue: 
Selected fiscal years 1976-1986 

(In billions) 



Source of revenue 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 








All institutions 






Total 


$30.7 


$36.5 


$44.7 


$54.7 


$61.6 


$76.1 


Tuition and fees 


8.2 


9.9 


11.9 


15.8 


17.6 


20.6 


Ooft/ornntanf flnnrnnriofinne 




16.7 


20.1 


23.9 


26.9 




Fddfiral 

1 VWWl Ml 




1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 




Statfi and local 


13 9 

1 w.b 


15.7 


18.9 


22.6 


25.5 


'^0 a 


{aovarnmant arants and rnntrart^ 




5.9 


7.5 


8.2 


8.8 


1 w.O 


Fadaral 


"t.w 


5.1 


6.5 


7.0 


7.4 




Stata and local 

WiBlw Ml l\J IwWmI 


0 7 


0.8 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


1 Q 


Privatfi aifts arants and rnntrart^ 


1 Q 


2.3 


2.8 


3.6 


4.4 




EndnM/mant in coma 

lUwvv 1 1 Iwl II lllvwlllw 


0 7 


0.8 


1.2 


1.6 


1.9 




Salas and sarvicas nf Afiuratinnfll 

Waiw0 ailU Owl VlwwO V/l OUUwQIlVMQI 














activitlfis 




0.9 


1.2 


1.6 


2.0 


0 A 






Public institutions 




Total 


21.7 


25.7 


31.3 


37.5 


41.6 


51.8 


Tuition and fees 


3.5 


4.1 


4.9 


6.4 


6.6 


7 6 


Government appropriations 


13.8 


16.4 


19.7 


23.4 


26.4 


31.6 


Federal 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


State and local 


13.0 


15.5 


18.7 


22.3 


25.2 


30.2 


Government grants and contracts 


3.3 


3.7 


4.7 


5.1 


5.4 


8.5 


Federal 


2.8 


3.1 


4.0 


4.2 


4.4 


7.2 


State and local 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


1.3 


Private gifts, grants and contracts 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


1.3 


1.6 


2.1 


Endowment income 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


Sales and services of educational 














services 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 


1.3 


1.6 
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IbUe 2:13-2. -General education revenues (in current dollars) for institutions of 
higher ed i:ati(«, by control of iustitution and source of revenue: 
Selected f iscal years, 1976-1986-Continued 

(In billions) 



Source of revenue 



1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 



Total 
Tuition and fees 
Governnfient appropriations 
Federal 

State and local 
Government grants and contracts 
Federal 

State and local 
Private gifts, grants and contracts 
Endownfient inconfie 
Sales and services of educational 

activities 



$9.0 
4.7 
0.3 
0.1 
0.2 
1.9 
1.7 
0.2 
1.3 
0.6 



Private institutions 
$10.8 $13.6 $17.3 $20.0 



5.7 
0.4 
0.2 
0.2 
2.2 
2.0 
0.2 
1.5 
0.7 



7.1 
0.4 
0.2 
0.2 
2.9 
2.6 
0.3 
1.8 
1.0 



9.4 
0.5 
0.2 
0.3 
3.2 
2.8 
0.4 
2.3 
1.4 



11.0 
0.5 
0.2 
0.3 
3.4 
2.9 
0.5 
2.8 
1.6 



$24.3 
13.0 
0.5 
0.2 
0.3 
4.8 
4.2 
0.6 
3.3 
1.9 



0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.7 0.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digeat of Educa- 
tion Statistics, (various years] (based on the HEGIS survey Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education, various years). 
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Ttible 2:13-3. -General education revenues (in constant 1986 dollars) for institu- 
tk»s of higher education, by control of institution and source of 
revenue: Selected fiscal years, 1976-1986 

(In billions) 



oourco OT r6V6nu6 




1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


19oo 








All institutions 






Total 






$62.9 


$63.2 




9f D. 1 


Tuition and fees 


16.0 


17.1 


16.7 


18.2 


18.8 


20.6 


Government appropriations 


27.6 


29.1 


28.2 


27.6 


28.7 


32.2 


Federal 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


State and local 


25.8 


27.3 


26.5 


26.1 


27.2 


30.6 


Government grants and contracts 


10.2 


10.2 


10.6 


9.5 


9.4 


13.3 


Federal 


8.8 


8.8 


9.2 


8.1 


7.9 


11.4 


State and local 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.9 


Private gifts, grants and contracts 


3.8 


4.0 


3.9 


4.1 


4.7 


5.4 


Endovvment income 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


1.8 


2.0 


2.3 


Sales and services of educational 














activities 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


2.1 


2.4 






Public Institutions 




Tntal 

IwlCII 


AO (\ 


44.6 


43.8 


43.3 


44.5 


0 1 .0 


Tuition and fees 


6.8 


7.2 


6.8 


7.4 


7.1 


7.6 


Government appropriations 


27.0 


28.5 


27.6 


27.0 


28.2 


31.6 


Federal 


1.5 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


State and local 


25.5 


26.9 


26.2 


25.8 


26.9 


30.2 


Government grants and contracts 


6.5 


6.4 


6.6 


5.9 


5.8 


8.5 


Federal 


5.5 


5.4 


5.6 


4.9 


4.7 


7.2 


State and local 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


Private gifts, grants and contracts 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.7 


2.1 


Endownr 3nt income 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


Sales and services of educational 














activities 


08 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 
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Table 2:l?-3.- General educatioii revenues (in cmistant 1986 dollars) for institu- 
tions of higher education, by control of faistitution and source of 
revenue: Selected fiscal years 1976-1986-Continued 

(In billions) 



Source of revenue 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 






Private institutions 




Total 


17.7 


18.8 


19.1 


19.9 


21.3 


24.3 


Tuition and fees 


9.2 


9.9 


10.0 


10.8 


11.7 


13.0 


Governnfient appropriations 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


Federal 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


State and local 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Government grants and contracts 


3.8 


3.8 


4.1 


3.7 


3.6 


4.8 


Federal 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.3 


3.1 


4.2 


State and local 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


Private gifts, grants and contracts 


2.6 


2.7 


k2.6 


2.6 


3.0 


3.3 


Endownfient inconfie 


1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


Sales and services of educational 














activities 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, [various years/ (based on the HEGIS survey Finartcial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education, various years). 
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1M>le 2:14-1. -Index of expenditures (in constant dollars) per full-tim^-equivalent 
student at public institutions of higher education, by type of ir^ti- 
tution: Academic years ending 1977-1986 

(1977 = 100) 

Educational and general expenditures^ 
$ 

Operation Scholar- 







Instruc- 


Admini- 






Public 


and plant 


ships and 


Year 


Total 


tion 


stration^ 


Research Libraries 


service 


maintenance 


fellowships 












univ6rsiii6s 








1077 




inn 

lUU 


inn 

lUU 


100 


100 


ICXi 


100 


4 An 

100 


lQ7fl 


101 


ino 


ino 


102 


96 




10Z 


96 


1Q7Q 


1m 




inA 


106 


94 


103 


4 AC 

105 


90 


iQfl/l 

l90U 


oq 

99 


OA 


Qfi 
90 


105 


103 


90 


99 


GO 


I90 1 


Oft 

90 


90 


90 


103 


89 


99 


96 


85 


lQfl9 
I90^ 


OA 
9V 


90 


Q7 

9/ 


100 


88 


90 


AO 

98 


83 


I900 


Q7 

9/ 


07 

5?/ 


OR 
90 


102 


91 


9/ 


101 


oc 
ao 


1984 


101 


100 


102 


105 


96 


100 


104 


91 


1985 


107 


105 


112 


114 


98 


106 


109 


96 


1986 


114 


110 


120 


122 


104 


113 


110 


107 












Other 4vear 








1977 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1978 


101 


101 


102 


102 


100 


100 


102 


90 


1979 


102 


101 


106 


110 


99 


102 


103 


85 


1980 


100 


97 


lOo 


114 


98 


106 


102 


84 


1981 


98 


95 


103 


1-2 


98 


106 


102 


79 


1982 


99 


97 


103 


107 


94 


105 


104 


71 


1983 


98 


97 


102 


106 


92 


105 


104 


74 


1984 


100 


98 


110 


108 


97 


108 


99 


74 


1985 


108 


104 


118 


120 


101 


123 


109 


74 


1986 


114 


110 


125 


132 


104 


129 


105 


84 
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Tible 2:14-1.-Index of expenditures (in constant dollars) per fiiU-time-equivalent 
student at public institutions of iiigher education, by type of in- 
stitution: Academic years ending 1977-1986-Continued 

(1977«100) 



Educational and general expenditures^ 



Year 


Total 


In^tri lo- 
ll 1911 Uw 

tlon 


AHmini- 

Muinini* 
stration^ 


Research 


Libraries 


Public 
service 


Operation 
and plant 
maintenance 


Scholar- 
ships and 
fellowships 












2-year 








1977 


100 


100 


100 


(') 


100 




100 


100 


1978 


101 


100 


105 




101 




102 


76 


1979 


102 


100 


108 




98 




103 


78 


1980 


97 


96 


102 




89 




102 


78 


1981 


93 


92 


97 


(') 


83 


P) 


99 


71 


1982 


93 


93 


98 




90 


0 


102 


66 


1983 


90 


90 


97 


(') 


77 


0 


98 


65 


1984 


92 


92 


100 


(') 


78 


P) 


100 


64 


1985 


103 


101 


113 


(') 


85 


0 

P) 


111 


76 


1986 


108 


106 


121 




89 


115 


81 



' Data are in constant dollars, adjusted by the Consumer Price Index for the academic year (July-June). 
Mandatory transfers are included in the total but are not shown separately. 

* Administration expenditures inciude institutional support, stud9nt services, and academic support 
minus library costs. 



3 Not calculated; expenditure category constituted 2.0 percent or less of total expenditures in most y lars. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Conter for Education Statistics. "Recent Trends In Higher 
Education Rnance. 1 976-77 to 1385-86," Higher Education Admhistrative Coats: Continuing the Stud^ 
(based on the HEGIS surveys Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education, Institutional 
Characteristics of Colleges and Universities, and |=all Enrollment in Colleges and Universities), January 
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Table 2:14-2. -Index of expenditures (in constant dollars) per fiill-tinie-equivalettt 
student at private, mmproflt institutions of higher education, by 
type of uLstitution: Academic years ending 1977-1986 

(1977-100) 



Educational and general expenditures^ 

















Operation 


Scholar- 






Instruc- 


Admini- 






Public 


and plant 


ships and 


Year 


Total 


tion 


stration^ 


Research 


Libraries 


service 


nfiainte nance 


fellowships 












Universities 








1977 


4 AA 

100 


100 


4 AA 
100 


4 AA 
100 


inn 


inn 

lUU 


inn 


100 


1978 


99 


99 


4 AA 
100 


QQ 
90 


ino 


90 


QQ 


109 


1979 


AO 

98 


97 


104 


}9f 




09 
9^ 


ini 


OA 

9W 


1980 


97 


9o 


4 AO 
10^ 


OA 


Aft 
DO 


inn 

1 vv 


Qfl 

90 


04 


1981 


97 


97 


4 AO 

10^ 


Q1 

a 1 


OD 


on 

9U 


ini 


OA 

9W 


4 AAA 

1982 


97 


4 AA 

100 


4 AO 

103 


oo 
oo 


Q7 

o/ 


Afi 

oo 


1UO 


OA 

90 


4 AAA 

1903 


4 AA 

100 


4 f\A 

104 


11^ 


oc 

09 


Of 


90 


in<% 


101 


1984 


109 


4 4 A 

110 


4 Oil 

1^4 


OO 
9£ 


OO 


90 


119 


lift 


•* AAC 

1985 


4 4C 

115 


4 4C 

115 


4 OA 

130 




Q7 
9/ 


19(% 


117 


197 


1QAA 




191 




107 


102 

Other 4-year 


130 


120 


137 


1977 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1978 


100 


100 


101 


95 


100 


90 


101 


98 


1979 


99 


99 


101 


103 


97 


90 


99 


95 


1980 


98 


96 


100 


103 


92 


88 


100 


96 


1981 


97 


94 


102 


97 


90 


94 


IOC 


98 


1982 


99 


96 


105 


91 


90 


104 


101 


101 


1983 


103 


100 


111 


91 


96 


104 


1C3 


104 


1984 


108 


104 


116 


95 


99 


108 


106 


115 


1985 


114 


109 


123 


103 


103 


116 


108 


127 


1986 


120 


113 


130 


115 


107 


128 


110 


139 
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Tible 2:14-2. -Index of expenditures (in constant doilars) per ftill-time-equivalent 
student at private, nonprofit instituti<His of higher education, by 
iype of Institution: Academic years ending 1977-1986-Continued 

(1977-100) 



Educational and general expenditu'ds^ 



Year 


Total 


Instruc- 
tion 


Admini- 
stration^ 


Research Libraries 


Public 
service 


Operation 
and plant 
maintenance 


Scholar- 
ships and 
fellowships 










2-year 








1977 


100 


100 


IvO 


(3) 100 




100 


100 


1978 


95 


94 


98 


(') 96 




93 


93 


1979 


97 


97 


101 


(3) 92 




90 


99 


1980 


93 


92 


98 


(') 87 




86 


102 


1981 


92 


90 


97 


(3) 78 


(^) 


88 


103 


1982 


90 


89 


98 


75 


(') 


83 


91 


1983 


95 


93 


101 


76 


(') 


89 


^106 


1984 


96 


91 


104 


(^) 77 


(') 


93 


115 


1985 


107 


102 


118 


(^) 86 




101 


129 


1986 


110 


106 


122 


(') 87 


(?) 


102 


133 



' Data are in constartt dollars, adjusted by the Consumer Price Index for the ac^Njemic year (July-June). 
Mandatory transfers are included in the total but are not shown separately. 

2 Administration expenditures include institutional support, student services, and academic support 
minus library costs. 



3 Not calculated; expenditure category constituted 2.0 percent or less of total expenditures. 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics, "Recent Trends in Higher 
Education Finance, 1976-77 to 1 WS-86." Higher Education Admhistntive Costs: Continuing the Stud^ 
(based on the HEGIS surveys Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher education. Institutional 
Characteristics of Colleges and Universities, and Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities). January 
1988. 
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Table 2:14-3. -Index cf average undergraduate tuition charges (in constant 

dollars) at institutions of higher education, by type and control 
of institution: Academic years <Snding 1977-1986 

(1977=100) 

Public institutions Private institutions 



Year 


University 


Other 
4-year 


2-year 


University 


Other 
4-year 


2-year 


1977 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1978 


100 


99 


101 


99 


100 


100 


1979 


97 


94 


99 


98 


101 


99 


1980 


92 


89 


95 


94 


97 


98 


1981 


90 


87 


92 


9S 


98 


103 


1982 


94 


90 


95 


100 


102 


106 


1983 


101 


99 


100 


109 


110 


113 


1984 


107 


108 


108 


117 


116 


112 


1985 


112 


110 


115 


124 


121 


121 


1986 


118 


115 


118 


132 


127 


127 



NOTE: Tuition charges (tuition and fees) are in constant dollars, adjusted by the Consumer Price In- 
dex for the academic year (July-^une). They are for the entire academic year and are average charges 
paid by students. They were calculated on the basis of full-time-equivalent undergraduates. Tuitton 
at public Institutions is the charge to in-State students. The amount at private institutions includes 
charges at both nonprofit and proprietary schools. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics. "Recent Trends in Higher 
Education Rnance, 1976-7/ to 1985-86," Higher Education Administrate Costs: Continuing the Study, 
(based on the HEGIS survay Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education, Institutional 
Characteristics of Colleges and Universities, and F^ll Enrollment in Colleges and Universities). January 
1988. 
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Tkble 2:15-1.-Averiige faculty salaries (in constant 1985-86 dollars) in institu- 
tions of higlier education, by academic rank and control and type 
of institution: Academic years ending 1972-1986 



All institutions 



Public institutions 



Private institutions 



Associate Assistant Associate Assistant Associate Assistant 

Ye ar Professot professof professor Professor profes sor professor Professor professor professor 

Al! institutions 

$17,399 
37,874 
34.814 
34.328 
34.036 
33.653 
32.664 
30.895 
29,867 
29.875 
30.313 
31.236 
32.367 



1972 


$48,525 


$36,746 


$30,374 


$49,018 


1973 


48.759 


37.041 


30.577 


49.427 


1975 


44.673 


33.684 


27.921 


45.344 


1976 


44.354 


33.400 


27.397 


45.021 


1977 


44.115 


33.199 


27.186 


44.671 


1978 


43.669 


32.990 


26.983 


44.294 


1979 


42,045 


31.843 


26.006 


42.555 


1960 


39.791 


30.068 


24.481 


40.349 


1981 


38.636 


29.166 


23.747 


39.045 


1982 


38.778 


29.280 


23.650 


38.948 


1963 


39,396 


29.842 


24.449 


39.322 


1985 


40,896 


30.813 


25.363 


40.667 


1966 


42.268 


31.787 


26.277 


42.328 










4-yefl 


1972 


48.858 


36.771 


30.347 


49.446 


1973 


49.117 


37.016 


30.469 


49.913 


1975 


44.987 


33.775 


27.722 


45.796 


1976 


44.684 


33.365 


27.336 


45.472 


1977 


44.356 


33.188 


27.144 


45.005 


1978 


43.686 


32,960 


26.863 


44.596 


1979 


42.291 


31.847 


25.918 


42.896 


1980 


40.072 


30.093 


24.405 


40.743 


1981 


38.968 


29.230 


23.704 


39.504 


1982 


39.112 


29.341 


23.819 


39.403 


1983 


39.783 


29.944 


24.448 


39.815 


1965 


41.416 


30.964 


25.449 


41.341 


1986 


42.803 


31.940 


26,335 


43.044 



1972 
1973 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1965 
1986 



$30,904 


$47,553 


$35,280 


$29,140 


31.227 


47.450 


35.190 


29.084 


28.690 


43.281 


31.690 


26.131 


28.145 


43.020 


31.230 


25.732 


27.867 


42.928 


31.134 


25.631 


27.724 


42.289 


30.790 


25,260 


26.734 


40.871 


29.735 


24.330 


25.211 


38.499 


28.006 


22.852 


24.413 


37.684 


27.431 


22.322 


24.480 


38.371 


27.782 


22.519 


24.983 


39.575 


28.664 


23.338 


25.865 


41.448 


29.803 


24.352 


26.951 


42.118 


30.400 


24.891 



52.865 
52.961 
46.457 
48.331 
48.059 
47.378 
45.862 
43.279 
42.243 
42.424 
43.645 
45.398 
46.994 



38.826 
38.906 
35.403 
35.205 
34.959 
34.555 
33.415 
31.436 
30.646 
30.777 
31.594 
32.624 
33.704 



31.771 

31.833 

28.874 

?8.634 

28.341 

27.915 

26.949 

25.30r 

24.73 

25.010 

25.937 

27.129 

28.242 



37.426 
37.865 
34.720 
34.375 
34.095 
33.899 
32.751 
31.022 
30.026 
30.032 
30.496 
31.482 
32.642 

Universities 



52.038 
52.223 
47.726 
47.624 
47.234 
46.551 
45.055 
42.457 
41.392 
41.294 
42.168 
43.508 
45.322 



38.596 
38.721 
35.337 
35.271 
34.900 
34.444 
33.352 
31.357 
30.490 
30.494 
31.133 
31.965 
33.133 



30.884 
31.121 
28.466 
28.137 
27.882 
27.651 
26.693 
25.190 
24.428 
24.513 
25.038 
26.020 
27.100 



31.596 
31,675 
28,894 
28.774 
28.367 
27.868 
26.906 
25.274 
24.672 
24.872 
25.620 
26.656 
27.887 



47.745 
47.659 
43.436 
43.216 
43.047 
42.418 
40.985 
38.625 
37.804 
36.466 
39,715 
41.581 
42.260 



54.939 
54.669 
50.020 
49.764 
49.897 
49.251 
47.776 
45.243 
44.259 
45.174 
47.286 
50.016 
51.355 



35.408 
35.295 
31.790 
31.331 
31.197 
30.658 
29.808 
28.072 
27.499 
27.830 
28.765 
29.891 
30.466 



39.511 
39,425 
35.572 
35.036 
35.126 
34.866 
33.595 
31.652 
?1.071 
3V580 
32.9 <4 
34.441 
35.307 



29.221 
29.150 
26.210 
25.811 
25.690 
25.315 
24.396 
22.916 
22.385 
22,576 
23.410 
24.446 
24,987 



32.356 
32.325 
28.826 
28.311 
28.277 
28.029 
27.060 
25.378 
24.867 
25.336 
26.709 
28,271 
29.125 



ERIC 
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Table 2:15-1.-Average faculty salaries (in constant 1985-86 dollars) in institu- 
tions of higher education, by academic rank and control and type 
of institution: Academic years ending 1972-1986 -Continued 



AN institutions Public Institutions Pnvate Institutions 



Year 


Professor 


Associate 
professor 


Assistant 
professor 


Professor 


Associate 
professor 


Assistant 
professor 


Professor 


Associate 
professor 


Assistant 
professor 










Other 4-year 










1972 


$44,230 


$35,004 


$29,300 


$45,784 


$36,195 


$30,219 


$42,045 


$33,120 


$27,876 


1973 


44.862 


35.431 


29.517 


46.888 


37.002 


30.640 


41.944 


32.940 


27,7^ 


1975 


41.628 


32.681 


27.077 


43.783 


34.259 


28,230 


37.915 


29,774 


25,060 


1976 


41.188 


32.209 


26.627 


43.289 


*«,733 


27.752 


37.572 


29.400 


24,680 


1977 


40.896 


32.065 


26.472 


42.786 


33,520 


27.574 


37.423 


29.307 


24,556 


1978 


40.772 


31,975 


26,280 


42.753 


33.523 


27.515 


36.988 


28.959 


24,146 


1979 


39.210 


30.910 


25.349 


40.927 


32.351 


26.560 


35.801 


28.069 


23,268 


1980 


37,322 


29.267 


23.895 


39.182 


30.791 


25,135 


33.649 


25,387 


21,856 


1961 


36.182 


28.342 


23.115 


Or .0 1^ 


£9, r W 


24.267 


32.884 


25,759 


21,282 


1982 


36.405 


28,475 


23,156 


37.773 


29,718 


24.280 


33.583 


26.128 


21,428 


1983 


36.715 


28.946 


23,628 


37.826 


30.054 


24.659 


34.469 


26.930 


22,091 


1985 


38.288 


29.940 


24.519 


39.e;30 


31.139 


25.605 


35.796 


27.831 


22,903 


1986 


39.610 


30.864 


25.3^4 


41.170 


32.296 


26.597 


36.455 


28.365 


23,412 












2'year 










1972 


39,049 


36,387 


30.666 


40,241 


37.113 


31.065 


27,281 


27.090 


24,544 


1973 


42.363 


37,353 


31.559 


43.416 


37.948 


31.914 


27,183 


28.149 


25,244 


1975 


39.874 


34.962 


29.329 


40.573 


35.480 


29.698 


26,219 


25.547 


22,385 


1976 


38.784 


33.544 


27.853 


39.732 


34.006 


28.188 


24.327 


24.749 


21,761 


1977 


38.923 


33.305 


27.526 


39.596 


33.596 


27.781 


26.309 


25,881 


22 230 


1978 


39.651 


33.264 


27.838 


40.348 


33,549 


28.073 


24.570 


25.060 


21,620 


1979 


37.678 


31.805 


26.668 


38.222 


32.094 


26,941 


25,090 


24.160 


20,440 


1980 


35.184 


29.845 


25,044 


35.724 


30.099 


25.315 


23.204 


22.682 


19,042 


1981 


33.330 


28,583 


24.080 


33.772 


28.831 


24.336 


23.426 


22.219 


18,423 


1982 


33,751 


28.733 


24.087 


34.056 


28,895 


24.317 


24.747 


23.253 


18,813 


1983 


34,oa 


28.966 


24.451 


34.428 


29.208 


24.708 


23,089 


21.825 


19,026 


1985 


34.470 


29.532 


24.878 


34.785 


29.776 


25.182 


24.264 


21.997 


18,975 


1986 


36.076 


30.483 


25.823 


36,418 


30.733 


26.162 


24.519 


22.291 


19,297 



NOTE: Salaries are for full-time instructional faculty on 9- or iO-month contracts. They have been con- 
verted to constant dollnrs for the academic year 1985-86 (July i-June 30) using the Consunr>er Price 
Index (CPI). 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Salaries and Fringe benefits, 
1971-72 end 1972-73; Salaries and Tenure of Instructional Faculty in Institutions of Higher Education, 
1974-75: Salaries, Tenure and Fringe Benefits of Full-Time Instructional Staff in Institutions of Higher 
Education 7975-76; "College Faculty Salaries ^97S-Q6/' OERI Bulletin, ^9Q7, and Digest of Education 
Statistics, 1987. 
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TU>le 2:15-2. -Average faculty salaries (in current dollars) in institutions of 
higher education, by academic rank and control and type of 
institution: Academic years enduig 1972-1986 



All institutions Pul)lic institutions Private institutions 



Associate Assistant Associate Assistant Associate Assistant 

Year Protessof pfotessof protessof Professof professof professor Protessof professor professor 



All institutions 



1972 


$18,349 


$13,895 


$11,486 


$18,536 


$14,142 


1973 


19.182 


14.572 


12.029 


19.445 


14.900 


1975 


21.264 


16.128 


13.290 


21.583 


16.571 


1976 


22.610 


17.026 


13.966 


22.950 


17.499 


19r 


23.792 


17.905 


14.662 


24.092 


18.356 


1978 


25.133 


18.987 


15.530 


25.493 


19.484 


197^ 


26.470 


20.047 


16.374 


26.791 


20.564 


1960 


28.388 


21.451 


17.465 


28.786 


22.041 


1981 


30.753 


23.214 


18.901 


31.077 


23.772 


1982 


33.539 


25.324 


20.628 


33.686 


25.839 


1983 


35.540 


26.921 


22.056 


35.473 


27.346 


1985 


39.743 


29.945 


24.668 


39.521 


30.355 


1986 


42.268 


31.787 


26.277 


42.328 


32.367 



ERIC 



$11,666 


$17,982 


$13,341 


$11,019 


12.285 


18.667 


13.844 


11.442 


13.656 


20.601 


15.084 


12.438 


14.347 


21.930 


15.920 


13.117 


15.029 


23.152 


16.79t 


13.823 


15.956 


24.339 


17.721 


14.538 


16,831 


25,731 


18.720 


15.317 


17.986 


27.466 


19.960 


16.30" 


19.431 


29.904 


21.833 


17.76? 


21.173 


33.187 


24.029 


19.477 


22.538 


35.701 


25.876 


21.054 


25.155 


40.280 


28.963 


23.666 


26.951 


4!>.118 


30.400 


24.891 



4-year institutions 



1972 18.475 13.905 1t.475 

1973 19.323 14.562 11.967 

1975 21.413 16.076 13.195 

1976 22.778 17.019 13.936 

1977 23.922 17.899 14.639 

1978 25.258 18.970 15.461 

1979 26.625 20.050 16.317 

1980 28.588 2^469 17,411 

1981 31.016 : 3,265 18.867 

1982 33.828 25.377 20.601 

1983 35.889 27.013 22.055 

1985 40.249 30.091 24.731 

1986 42.803 31.940 26.335 



18.696 


t4.152 


11.678 


i 9.054 


13.389 


11.050 


19.636 


t4.896 


12.243 


18.749 


13.885 


11.468 


21.798 


16.526 


13.559 


20.676 


15.131 


.2.476 


23.180 


17.523 


14.343 


22.030 


15.971 


13.158 


24.272 


18.388 


15.037 


23.216 


1 \«25 


13.855 


25.667 


19.510 


15.914 


24.413 


17.760 


14.570 


27.006 


20.619 


16.805 


25.803 


18.766 


15.359 


29.067 


22.132 


17.971 


27.556 


20.027 


16.349 


31.442 


23.898 


19.442 


30.089 


21.887 


17.816 


34.080 


25.9/5 


21.201 


33.269 


24.070 


19.526 


35.918 


27.511 


22.568 


35.828 


25,949 


21.118 


40.176 


30.595 


25.287 


40.409 


29.049 


23.757 


43.044 


32.642 


27.100 


42.260 


30.486 


24.987 



1972 


19.991 


14.682 


12.014 


19,678 


1973 


20.835 


15.306 


12,523 


20.545 


1975 


23,065 


16.851 


t3.744 


22.717 


1976 


24.637 


17.946 


14.597 


24.277 


1977 


25.919 


18.854 


15.285 


25.474 


1978 


27.268 


19.888 


16.066 


26.ri2 


1979 


28.873 


21.037 


16.966 


28.365 


1980 


30.876 


22.427 


18.052 


30.1^90 


1981 


33.622 


24.392 


19.684 


32.945 


1982 


36.693 


26.619 


21.631 


35.715 


t983 


39.3rd 


28.502 


23.398 


38.04 1 


1985 


44.119 


3:.70A 


26.365 


42.282 


1986 




33.704 


28.24? 


45.322 



Universities 

14' 5 
15.233 
16.820 
17.980 
18.822 
19.824 
20.997 
22.371 
24.268 
26.37^ 
28.086 
31.064 
33.133 



11.948 


20.775 


14.941 


12.236 


1P.461 


21.507 


15,510 


12,717 


13.753 


23.809 


16.932 


13.72t 


14,668 


25.368 


17.860 


14.432 


15.299 


26.^10 


18.944 


15.250 


16,039 


28.346 


20.068 


16.132 


16.939 


30.078 


21.150 


17.036 


18.031 


32.277 


22.581 


18.105 


19.637 


35.227 


24.730 


19.792 


21,512 


39.071 


27.314 


21.913 


23.112 


42.658 


29.692 


24.095 


25,905 


48.606 


33.470 


27,474 


27.887 


51.355 


35.307 


29.125 
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Tible 2:15-2« -Average faculty salaries (in current dollars) in institutions of 
higher education, by academic rank aad control and type of 
Institution: Academic years ending 1972-1986 -Continued 



All institutions PuDlic institutions Privite institutions 







Assoctato 


Assistant 




Associata 


Assistant 




Associate 


Assistant 


Year 


Professor 


DfOlH^slDr 


DTofessor 


PmfAfisnr 


nrofessor 




r rUI099Vl 
















Other 4-year 










1972 


$16,725 


$13,236 


$11,080 


$17,313 


$13,687 


$11,427 


$15,899 


$12,524 


$10,541 


1973 


17.649 


13.939 


11.612 


18.446 


14.557 


12.054 


16.501 


12.959 


10.926 


1975 


19.814 


15.556 


12.888 


20.640 


16.307 


13.437 


18.047 


14,172 


11.928 


1976 


20.996 


16.419 


13.573 


22.067 


17.196 


14.147 


19.153 


14,987 


12.581 


1977 


22.056 


17.293 


14.27/ 


23.075 


18.078 


14.871 


20.183 


15,806 


13.243 


1978 


23.466 


18,403 


15.125 


24.606 


19.294 


15,836 


21.288 


16.667 


13.897 


1979 


24.665 


19.460 


15,959 


25.766 


20.367 


16.721 


22.539 


17,671 


14,649 


1960 


26.626 


20.880 


17.047 


27.953 


21,967 


17.932 


24.006 


18.825 


15,594 


1981 


28,798 


22.558 


18.398 


30.097 


23,639 


19.315 


26.1^ 


20.502 


16,939 


1982 


31.487 


24.628 


20.028 


32.674 


25,703 


21.000 


29.046 


22.598 


18,533 


1983 


33.121 


26.113 


21.315 


34.124 


27.112 


22.245 


31,095 


24.294 


19,929 


1985 


37.209 


29.096 


23.828 


38.416 


30,262 


24.883 


34.787 


27.047 


22,258 


1986 


39.610 


30,864 


25.314 


41.170 


32.296 


26,597 


36.455 


28.365 


23.412 












2-year 










1972 


14.766 


13.760 


11.596 


15.217 


14.034 


11.747 


10.316 


10.244 


9,281 


1973 


16.666 


14.695 


12.415 


17.080 


14.929 


12.555 


10.694 


11,074 


9,931 


1975 


18.980 


16.641 


13.960 


19.312 


16.888 


14.136 


12.480 


12,160 


10,655 


1976 


19.770 


17.100 


14.19P! 


20.254 


17.335 


14.369 


12.4^1 


12.616 


11,093 


1977 


20.992 


17.962 


14.845 


21.355 


18.119 


14.983 


14.189 


13.958 


11,989 


1978 


22.621 


19.145 


16.022 


23.222 


19,309 


16.157 


14.141 


14.423 


12,443 


1979 


23,721 


20,023 


16.789 


24.063 


20 '*"5 


16.961 


15.796 


15,210 


12,868 


1980 


25.101 


21,292 


17.867 


25.'}86 


2i.4rj 


18.060 


16.554 


16,162 


13,585 


1981 


26.528 


22,750 


19.166 


26.8C0 


22.947 


19.370 


18.645 


17.685 


14,663 


1982 


29.191 


24.851 


20.(133 


29.455 


24.991 


21.032 


21.404 


20.112 


16,271 


1983 


30.680 


26.131 


22.058 


31.058 


26.349 


22.290 


20.829 


19.689 


17,164 


1985 


33,498 


28.700 


24.176 


33.805 


28.937 


24.473 


23.580 


21.377 


18,440 


1986 


36.076 


30.483 


25.823 


36.4' 3 


30.733 


26.162 


24.5 1 9 


22.291 


19,297 



NOTE: Salaries are for full-tinf)«» inatruc'iional faculty on 9- or lO-month contracts. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Salaries and Fringe Benefits, 
1971-72 and 1972-73; Saiaries and Tenure df instru :tional Faculty in Institutions of Higher Education, 
1974-75; ( aiaries. Tenure and Fringe Benefits of Fl il-Time lnstruc*hnal Staff in Institutions of Higher 
Education, 1975-76\ "College Riculty Salaries 1976-86." OERI 8u ^n, 1987; ard Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1967. 
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Ihble 2:15-3.— Index of average salaries (current dollars) of ftill-time instructional 
faculty^ in institutions of higher education, by academic rank, and 
selected other professional occupations in medium-sized and large 
private firms: Academic years endmg 1972-1986 (base year= 
academic year 1971 - 72) 



Occupation 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1960 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Full professor 


100 


105 




116 


123 


130 


137 


144 


155 


168 


183 


194 


P) 


217 


230 


Assodats professor 


100 


<05 




116 


123 


129 


137 


144 


154 


167 


182 


194 


P) 


216 


229 


Assistant professor 


100 


105 




116 


122 


128 


135 


143 


152 


165 


180 


192 




215 


229 


Accountant 


laj 


105 


111 


122 


130 


140 


152 


164 


179 


197 


216 


231 


242 


253 


264 


Chief accountant 


1J0 


106 


113 


123 


131 


145 


157 


169 




206 


229 


239 


252 


268 


282 


Auditor 


100 


105 


111 


118 


125 


133 


144 


153 


167 


184 


201 


214 


231 


240 


244 


Attorney 


100 


106 


112 


121 


128 


135 


148 


161 


176 


193 


215 


231 


242 


257 


274 


Chemist 


100 


104 


111 


122 


130 


139 


152 


164 


180 


196 


217 


230 


242 


255 


268 


Engineer 


100 


105 


111 


120 


128 


136 


149 


161 


177 


196 


216 


232 


244 


256 


267 



^ On 9- or 10-month contracts. 



2 Faculty salaries are not available for 1974. 

^ Data for 1964 were not edited and thus could not be used. 

NOTE: Faculty salaries are for the period of the 9- or 10-month contract, and the salaries for other oc- 
cupations are for March of the year. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Eo/cation Statistics, the HEGIS survey 
Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits nf Fuli-Time Instruction?* Faculty, various years. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Nationai Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, 
and Chrical Pay, March 1982 and March 1986, 
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1U>le 2:16-1. -EnroUment in institutioiis of higher education, iiy type and 
control: Selected jiears, 1970-1987 



of All Total Public Private 

year Institutions Public Private 4-year 2-year 4-year 2-year 



Enrollment (in thousands) 



1970 


8,581 


6,428 


2,153 


4,326 


2,102 


2,032 


121 


1972 


9,215 


7,071 


2,144 


4,430 


2,641 


2,029 


115 


1974 


10,224 


7,989 


2,235 


4,704 


3,285 


2,117 


119 


1976 


11,012 


8,653 


2,359 


4,901 


3,752 


2,227 


132 


1978 


11,260 


8,786 


2,475 


4,912 


3,874 


2,320 


155 


1980 


12,097 


9,457 


2,640 


5,128 


4,329 


2,442 


197 


1982 


12,426 


9,696 


2,730 


5,176 


4,520 


2,478 


252 


1983 


12,465 


9,683 


2,782 


5,223 


4,459 


2,518 


264 


1984 


12,242 


9,477 


2,765 


5,198 


4,279 


2,513 


251 


1985 


12,247 


9,479 


2,768 


5,210 


4,270 


2,506 


262 


1986* 


12,398 


9,600 


2,797 


5,254 


4,346 


2,499 




1967* 


12,544 


9,706 


2.838 


5,268 


4,439 


2,548 





— Not available. 



* Eatlmatas based on a sampla survey. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, National Conter for Education Statistics. Z)^esf of Wwca- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Fall Enrollment in lnstitut?'-ns of Higher Education, 
various years); "National Estimates of Higher Education Statistics: 1987." Ear,/ Estimates, 1987. 
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Table 2:17-1. -Trends in total enrollment in instftutioos of higher education, fay 
part-time students, women, students 25 years or older, and 
graduate and professional students: Selected years, 1970-1987 



FaH 
of 

year 


Total 
enrollment 


Part-time 
students 


Vltomen 
students 


Students 
25 years 
or cider' 


Graduate and 
professional 
students 




In thousands 




Percent of total enrollment 


197C 


8,581 


32.2 


41.2 




14.1 


1972 


9,215 


34.1 


43.1 


28.0 


13.8 


1974 


10,224 


37.7 


45.0 


32.8 


13.9 


1976 


11,012 


39.0 


47.2 


33.0 


14.4 


1976 


11,260 


40.8 


49.9 


a4.8 


14.0 


1980 


12,097 


41.3 


51.4 


^4.3 


13.4 


1982 


12,426 


41.9 


51.5 


35.6 


12.9 


1984 


12,242 


42.0 


52.1 


36.2 


13.3 


19862 


12,398 


42.3 


52.8 


38.S 


13.5 


19872 


12,544 


42.5 


52.1 




13.1 


- Not available. 



^ Data on the percentage of students aged 25 or older come from the Bureau of the Census. Years 
1972 to 1980 are controlled to the 1970 census base. Years 1981 to 1966 are controlled to the 1960 
census base. 

2 Estimated. 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of EducB- 
tlon Statistics, 1988 (baaed on the HEQIS survey Fall Enrollment m Colleges and Universities, various 
years): and "Mational Estimates of Higher Education Statistics: 1987; Early EstmmfM, 1987. US. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollments-Social and Economic Characteristics 
of Students, October {various years),* Current Population Reports. Series P-20: and unpublished 
tabulations. 
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IndHitor 2:17 



Tible 2:17-2. -Standard errors for percent of students 25 years old or older 
enr<rfled in a higher education institution: Selected years, 
1972-1986 (table 2:17-1) 





Pal} nf 

year* 


25 years old or older 




1972 


0.67 




1974 


.67 




1976 


.63 




1978 


.64 




1980 


.68 




1982 


.66 




1984 


.66 




1986 


.63 



SOURCE: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and 
EcoDomic Characteristics of Students, October [various years)," Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20; and unpublished tabulations. 
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Indicator 2:18 



TMk 2:18-1. -Population and college enrollment, by selected age groups: 1980-1986 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Population 18 to 24 years ok) Population 25 years old and over 
Enrolled \n college Enrolled in college 



Year 


collefw 
enrollment^ 


Total* 


Number 


Percent 
of total 


Total* 


Number 


Percent 
of total 


1960 


11.367 


29.252 


7.226 


24.7 


132.730 


3.910 


2.9 


I9e. 


12.127 


29.307 


7.575 


25.8 


135.417 


4.321 


3.2 


1982 


12.308 


29.182 


7.878 


28.3 


138.223 


4.377 


3.2 


1983 


1?.320 


28.647 


7.477 


25.9 


140.970 


4.583 


3.3 


1984 


12.304 


26.323 


7.591 


26.8 


143.671 


4.460 


3.1 


1985 


12.524 


27.707 


7.53/ 


27.2 


146.341 


4.724 


3.2 


1986 


12.401 


26,978 


7.397 


27.4 


149.115 


4.768 


3.2 



^ Total includes a few students between the ages of 14 and 17 
* Data have been revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCES: US. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. "Estimates of the Population of 
the United f tates. by Age. Sex and Race: 1980 to 1986." Currsnt Population RBports, Series P-25. No. 
1.000; "School Enrollment— Social and Economic Characteristics oi Students: October 1983." Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20. No. 4l3; and unpublished tabulations. 
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Indicator 2:18 



TW)le 2:18-2.-Staiidard errors for college enrollment, by selected age groups and 
population of 18- to 24-year-olds: 1980-1986 (table 2:18-1) 



Population 18 to 24 years old Population 25 years old and over 

Enrolled in coHeoe Enrolled in college 

Percent Percent 

Year Total Numl)er* of total Total Numt)er 







In thousands 






In thousands 




1980 




115 


0.36 




87 


0.07 


1981 




126 


.39 




97 


.07 


1982 




127 


.39 




98 


.07 


1983 




125 


.39 




100 


.07 


1984 




126 


.40 




99 


.07 


1985 




126 


.41 




101 


.07 


1986 




125 


.41 




102 


.07 



-Not applicable. These estimates are not considered samples but adjustments to 1980 Census data 
Therefore, no standard errors are included. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. "School Enrollment- Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20; and unpublished tabulations. 
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Indicator 2:19 



Ihble 2:19-1. -.participation rates of 18- to 24-year-olds in higher education, 
race/ethnicity: 1970-1986 

Fall of 

White Black Hispanic* 



Percent enrolled 



1970 


27 1 


19.9 




1971 


97 0 


18.2 


— 


1972 


9A A. 


18.1 


13.4 


1973 


25.0 


16.0 


ifi n 


1974 


25.2 


17.9 


18.1 


1975 


26.9 


20.7 


20.4 


1976 


27.1 


22.6 


19.9 


1977 


26.S 


21.3 


17.2 


1978 


25.7 


20.1 


15.2 


1979 


2S.6 


19.8 


16.6 


1980 


26.2 


19.2 


16.1 


1981 


26.7 


19.9 


16.7 


1982 


27.2 


19.8 


16.8 


1983 


27.0 


19.2 


17.2 


1984 


28.0 


20.4 


17.9 


1985 


28.7 


19.7 


16.9 


1986 


28.3 


21.8 


17.6 


— Not available. 



* Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollments-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October Ivanous years]," Currem Popuiation Reports, Senes P-20. 
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Table 2:19-2. -Standard errors for participation rates of 18- to 24-year-olds in 
liiglier education, by race/etiinicity: 1970-1986 (table 2:19-1) 



Fall of 
year 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 




0 5 


1.1 




1971 


.4 


1.1 




1972 


.4 


1.1 


1.4 


1973 


.4 


1.0 


1.4 


I97d 


.4 


1.0 


1.5 


1975 


.4 


1.1 


1.6 


1976 


.4 


1.1 


1.5 


1977 


.4 


1.1 


1.4 


1978 


.4 


1.0 


1.3 


1979 


.4 


1.0 


1.3 


1980 


.4 


1.1 


1.3 


1981 


.4 


1.2 


1.3 


1982 


.4 


1.0 


1.4 


1983 


.4 


1.0 


1.4 


1984 


.4 


1.0 


1.3 


1985 


.5 


1.0 


1.4 


1986 


.5 


1.1 


1.2 



-Not ava:.abie. 

*Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Censjs, "School Enrollments- Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students. October [various years),* Current Population Reports, Series P-20. 
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Sources of Data 



Graeral Information 



The information presented in this report was obtained from many sources, including 
F=ederal and State agencies, private research organizations, and professional asso- 
ciations. The data were collected using many research methods including surveys 
of a universe (such as all colleges) or of a sample, compilations of administrative 
records, and statistical projections. Users of this report should take particular care 
when comparing data from different sources. Differences in procedures, timing, 
phrasing of questions. Interviewer training, and so forth mean that the results from 
the different sources are not strictly comparable. Following the general discussion 
of data accuracy belcw, descriptions of the information sources and data collection 
methods are presented, grouped by sponsoring organization. More extensive docu- 
mentation of one surve/s procedures than of another's does not imply more prob- 
lems with the data, only that more infomnation is available. 

Unless otherwise noted, all comparisons cited in the text were tested for signifi- 
cance using t-tests and are significant at the .05 level. When other tests were used, 
they are described in the supplemental note for the indicator. 

The accuracy of any statistic is determined by the joint effects of "sampling" and 
"nonsampling" errors. Estimates based on a sample will differ somewhat from the 
figures that would have been obtained if a complete census had been tak^ using 
the same survey instruments, instructions, and procedures. In addition to such 
sampling errors, all surveys, both universe and sample, are subject to design, 
reporting, and processing en^ors and errors due to nonresponse. To the extent 
possible, these nonsanr.pling errors are Icept to a minimum by methods built into 
the survey procedures. In general, however, the effects of nonsampling errors are 
more difficult to gauge than those produced by sampling variability. 

The standard errc- is the primary measure of sampling variability. It provides a 
specific range-with a stated confidence- within which a given estimate would lie 
if a complete census had been conducted. The chances that a complete census 
would differ from the sample by less than the standard error are about 68 out of 
100. The chances that the difference would be less than 1.65 times the standard 
error are about 90 out of lOO; that the di.'ference would be less than 1 .96 times 
the standard error, about 95 out of 10 and that it would be less than 2.5 times 
as large, about 99 out of 100. 

To illustrate this further, consider table 1 :1-3 for estimates of standard errors from 
NAEP reading assessments. For an estimate of the average reading proficiency 
(on a 0 to 1 00 scale) of 38. 1 for all stuc!ents in grade 3, the table shows a standard 
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error of 0.2. This means that the chances are about 95 out of 100 that the estimate 
of 38.1 is within + or- 1 .96 x .2 of the estimate that would result from a complete 
census. Therefore, the 95 percent confidence interval is 37.7 to 38.5. 

Standard errors can help assess how valid a comparison between two estimates 
might be. The standard error of a differonce between two sample estimates is 
approximately equal to the square root of the sum of the squared standard en'ors 
;f the estimates. The standard error (se) of the difference between sample estimate 
V and sample estimate "b" (if "a" and If are approximately independent) is: 

-/sef + se? 

It should be noted that most of the standard errors presented in the indicators 
and in the original documents are approximations. That is, to derive estimates 
of standard errors that would be applicable to a wide variety of items and could 
be prepared at a moderate cost, a number of approximations were required. As 
a result, most of the standard errors presented provide a general order of magnitude 
rather than the exact standard error for any specific item. 

The preceding discujsion on sampling variability was directed toward a situation 
concerning one or two estimates. Determining the accuracy of statistical projec- 
tions is more difficult. In general, the further away the projection date is from the 
date of the actual data being used for the projection, the greater the possible error 
in the projection. If for instanca annual data from 1970 to 1987 are being used 
to project enrollment in institutions of higher education, the ^'urther beyond 1987 
one projects, tl* ^ more variability in the projection. One will be less sure of the 
1992 enrollment projection than of the 1988 projection. A detailed discussion of 
the projections methodology is contained in Projecttons of Education Statistics to 
1997-98 (National Center for Education Statistics, forthcoming). 

Both universe and sample surveys are subject to nonsampling errors. Nonsampling 
errors are of two kinds-random and nonrandom. Random nonsampling errors 
may arise when respondents or interviewers interpret questions differently, when 
respondents must estimate values, or when coders, keyers, and other processors 
handle answers differently. Nonrandom nonsampling errors result from total 
nonresponse (no usable data obtained for a sampled unit), partial or item non- 
response (only a portion of a response may be usable), inability or unwillingness 
on the part of respondents to provide correct informatton, difficulty interpreting 
questtons, mistakes in recording or keying data, errors of collection or process- 
ing, and overcoverage or undercoverage of the target universe. Random non- 
response errors usually, but not always, result in an understatement of sampling 
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errors and thus an overstatement of the precision of survey estimates. Since 
estimating the magnitude of nonsampling errors would require speciai experiments 
or access to independent data, these magnitudes are seldom available. 

To compensate for suspected nonrandom errors, adjustments of the sample 
estimates are often made. Fbr example, adjustments are frequently made for 
nonresponse, both total and partial. An adjustment made for either type of non- 
response is often referred to as as an /mpufatton— substitution of the "average" 
questionnaire response for the nonresponse. Imputations are usually made 
separately within various groups of sample members which have similar survey 
characteristics. Imputation for item nonresponse is usually made by substituting 
fbr a missing item the response to that item of a respondent having characteristics 
that are similar to those of the nonrespondent. 

1. Federal Agency Sources 

Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Current Population Survey 

Current ' jtimates of school enrollment as well as social and economic character- 
istics of students are based on data collected in the Census Bureau's monthly 
household survey of about 60,000 households. The monthly "Current Population 
Survey" (CPS) sample consists of 61 4 areas comprising 1,113 counties, indepen- 
dent cities, and minor civil divisions throughout the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. The sample was initially selected from the 1970 census files and is 
periodically updated to reflect new housing construction when possible. 

The monthly CPS deals primarily with labor force data for the civilian noninstitu- 
tional population (i.e., excluding military personnel and their families living on post 
and inmates of institutions). In addition, supplemental questions are asked about 
the education of all eligible members of the household. The October 1982 survey 
obtained information ab^^:! highest grade completed, level of current enrollment, 
attendance status, number and type of courses, degree or certificate objective, 
and type of organization offering instruction. Information on enrollment status by 
grade is gathered each October Information on annual earning is obtained in 
March, thus permitting a crossclassif ication of earninq by educational attainment. 

The estimation procedure employed for the monthly CPS data involves inflating 
weighted sample results to independent estimates of characteristics of the civilian 
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noninstitutional population in the United States by age, sex, and race. These inde- 
pendent estimates are based on statistics from decennial censuses; statistics on 
births, deaths, immigration, and emigration; and statistics on the population in 
the armed services. Generalized standard error tables are provided In the Current 
Population Reports. The data are subject to both nonsampling and sampling errors. 

Further information is available in the Current Population Repels, Series P-20, 
or by contacting: 

Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, DC 20233 

School Enrollment. Each October, the "Current Population Survey" (CPS) includes 
supplemental questions on the enrollment status of the population aged 3 years 
old and over. The main sources of nonsampling variability in the responses to the 
supplement are those inherent in the survey iitstrument. The question concern- 
ing educational attainment may be sensitive tr< some respondents, who may not 
want to acknowledge the lack of a high school diploma. The question of cun'ent 
enrollment may not be answered accurately for various reasons. Some respondents 
may not Know current grade information for every student in the household, a prob- 
lem especially prevalent for households with members in college or in nursery 
school. Confusion over college credits or hours taken by a student may make it 
difficult to determine the year jn which tht^ student is enrolled. Problems may occur 
with the definition of nursery school (a group or clfss organized to provide educa- 
tional experiences for children) where respondents' interpretations of ''educational 
experiences" vary. 

Questions conceming the CPS ''School Enrollment" survey may be directed to: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, DC 20233 

Educational Attainment. Data on years of bcnool completed are derived from two 
questions on the "Current Population Survey^ (CPS) instrument. Formal reports 
documonting educational attainment are produced by the Bureau of the Census 
using t 'arch CPS results. The latest report is "Educattonal Attainment in the United 



states, March 1982 to 1985." Series P-20. No. 415. which is available from the 
Govfernment PriivJng Office. Data for 1986 may be obtained from the Bureau of 
the w^insus. 

In addition to the general constraints of the CPS. some data indicate that the 
respondents have a tendency to overestimate the educational level of members 
of their household. Some inaccuracy is due to a lack of the respondenf s knowledge 
of the exact educattonal attainment of each household member and the hesitancy 
to acknowledge anything less than a high school education. Another cause of non- 
sampling variability is the change in the numbers in the arnied services over the 
years. In 1970. 25 percent of all males 20 and 21 years old were in the armed 
services. By 1974. this had decreased to less than 10 percent. The exclusion of 
members of the armed services appears to increase the proportion of the CPS 
populatk)n with some college and decrease the proportion of those who finished 
high school but went no furJher. After 1974. there was more stability in the propor- 
tion of young men in the military. 

Beginning with the data for March 1980. tabulations have been controlled frr the 
1980 census. The figures shavn in the table hold for total or white population 
estimates only. The vai lability in estimates for subgroups (region, household 
relationships, etc.) can be estimated using the tables presented in Current Popula- 
Vor) Reports. 

Questions concerning "Educational Attainment in the United States" may be 
directed to: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington. DC 20?33 



Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 

National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay (PATC) 

Each year, starting in t960. this survey has collected data on the annual salaries 
of selected professional, administrative, technical, and clerical occupations in 
private industry. Its purpose is to gather information on private sector salaries for 
use in assessing Federal pay levels. 



The sample consists of private establishments in the United States, except Alaska 
and Hawaii, engaged in the following industries: mining; construction; manufac- 
turing; transportation, communications, electric, gas, and sanitary services; whole- 
sale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. Before 
1986, the sample was restricted to establishments employing a minimum of 
100-250 workers. Starting with the 1986 survey, the minimum was lowered to 50 
woricers. The data reported in this volume are limited to establishments meeting 
the pre-1986 minimum. 

If data are not provided by a sample member, the weights of responding sample 
establishments are increased to adjust for the misoing data. The weights for estab- 
lishments which are out of business or outside the scope of the survey are changed 
to zero. In the March 1986 survey, salary data were not available from 13 percent 
of the sample establishments. An addittonal 6 percent of the sample establish- 
ments were either out of business or outside the scope of the survey. 

Emptoyees are classified by occupatton and wortc level. Salaries reported for these 
occupattons are those paid to full-time employees for standard work schedules, 
I.e., the salary corresponding to the employee's normal wort( schedule excluding 
overtime hours and premium pay for wortc on weekends, holidays, and late shifts. 
The average salary for a specific occupational level is obtained by dividing total 
wages for that level by the corresponding total employment. Year-to-year changes 
ir iverage salaries reflect not only general salary increases and merit or other 
increases in the same woric level category, but also other factors such as employee 
turnover, expansions or contractions in the work force, and changes in staffing 
patterns within establishments with different salary levels. 

The survey is subject to both sampling and nonsampling errors. 

Further information on this survey can be obtained from National Survey of Pro- 
f^ssionah Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay {various years), published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, or by contacting: 

Branch of White Collar Salary Surveys 
Division of Occupational Pay and Benefit Levels 
Bureau of Labor Statistk:s 
441 G Street NW (Room 1285) 
Washington, D.C. 20212 



National Center for Education Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 

Common Core of Data 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) uses the "Common Core of 
Data' (CCD) survey to acquire and maintain statistical data on the rifty States, 
the District of Columbia, and the outlying areas from the unive^'se of State-level 
education agencies. Information about staff and students is collected annually at 
the school, LEA (local education agency or school district) and State levels. Infor- 
mation about revenues and expenditures is also collected at the State level. 

Data are collected for a particular school year (July 1 through June 30) via survey 
instruments sent to the States by October 15 of the subsequent school year. States 
have 2 years in which to modify the data originally submitted. 

Since the CCD is a universe survey, the CCD information presented in this report 
is not subject to sampling error. However, nonsampling error could come from two 
sources- nonreturn and inaccurate reporting. Almost all of the States submit the 
six CCD survey instruments each year, but there are many delays in submitting 
daia and the submissions are sometimes incomplete. 

Understandably, when 57 education agencies compile and submit data for over 
85,000 public schools and approximately 15,800 local school districts, misreport- 
ing can occur. Typically, this results from varying interpretation of NCES defini- 
tions and diffenng recordkeeping systems. NCES attempts to minimize these errors 
by working closely with the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) and 
its Committee on Evaluatton and Information Systems (CEIS). 

The State education agencies rt>,x>rt data to NCES from data collected and edited 
in the regular reporting cycles for which NCES reimburses them. NCES encourages 
the agencies to incorporate into their own survey systems th«) NCES items they 
do not already collect so that those items will also be available for the subsequent 
CCD survey. Over time this has meaM fewer missing data cells in each State's 
response, reducing the need to impute data. 

NCES subjects data from the education agoncies to a comprehensive edit. Where 
data are determined to be inconsistent, missing, or out of range, NCES contacts 
the education agencies for verification. NCES-prepared State summary forms are 
returned to the State education ayencies for verification. States are also giv. i 
an opportunity to revise their State-level aggregates from the prevtous survey cyde. 
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Questions concerning the "Common Core of Data" can be directed to: 
George Wade 

Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Higher Education General Information Survey 

The "Higher Education General Information Survey" (HEGIS) is a coordinated effort 
administered by NCES to acquire and maintain statistical data on the character- 
istics and operations of institutions of higher education. Developed in 1 966, HEGIS 
is an ennual universe survey of institutions listed in the latest NCES Education 
Directory, Colleges and Universitie.\ 

The information presented in this report draws on HEGIS surveys which solicit 
information concerning institutional characteristics, faculty salaries, finances, 
enrollment, and degrees. Since these surveys cover all institutions in the universe, 
the data presented are not subject to sampling en'or. However they are subject 
to nonsampling error, the sources of which vary with the survey instrument. Each 
survey will therefore be discussed separately Information concerning the non- 
sampling error of the enrollment and degrees surveys draws extensively on the 
"HEGIS Post-Survey Validation Stud/* conducted in 1979. 

Institutional Characteristics of Colleges and Universities. This survey provides the 
basis for the universe of institutions presented in the Educatton Directory, Colleges 
and Universities, and it is used in all other HEGIS data collection activities. The 
universe comprises institutions that offer at least a 1-year program of college-level 
studies leading toward a degree and that meet certain accreditation criteria. In 
the fall, institutions included in the Directory the previous year receive a computer 
printout of their information to update. Institutions not previously included and which 
have applied for Directory listing are sent a questionnaire. All institutions reported 
are certified as eligible to be listed by the Division of Eligibility and Agency Evalua- 
tion within the U.S. Depaitment of Education. 

F^ll Enrollment in Colleges and Universities, This survey has been part of the HEGIS 
series since its development. The enrollment survey does not appear to suffer 
significantly from problems associated with nonresponse: The 1985 response rate 
was 92 percent. Major sources of nonsampling error for this survey are classifica- 
tion problems, the unavailability of needed data, interpretation of definitions, the 
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survey due date, and operationai errors. Of these, the classification of students 
appears to be the nrmin source of rror Institutions have problems in coaectty classi- 
fying first-time freshmen, other first-time students, and unclassifiod students for 
both fulhtinne and part-time categories. These problems occur nr>ost often at 2-year 
institutions (both private and public) and private 4-year institutions. In 1977-78, 
the classification problem led to an estimated overcount of 1 1 ,000 fulMime students 
and an undercount of 1 9,000 part-time students. Although the ratio of error to the 
grand total was quite small (less than 1 percent), the percentage of en'ors was 
as high as 5 percent for detailed student levels and even higher at certain 
aggregation levels. 

Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Fail-Time instructional Faculty. This survey 
has been conducted every year since 1966, except for 1973-74. Alt^iough the 
survey form has changed a number of times during these years, only comparable 
data are presented in the report. The data are collected from the colleges and 
unive^'sities in a summary fashion. 

This survey differs from other HEGIS surveys in that imputations are not made 
for nonrespondents. Thus, there is some possibility that the salary averages 
presented in this report may differ from the results of a complete enumeration 
of all colleges and universities. The response rate for the 1984-65 survey was 
86.3 percent. The response rate for public colleges was substantially higher than 
the response rate for private colleges. It is probable that the public collefes' salary 
data are more accurate than the data for private colleges. Other sourcds of non- 
sampling error include computational errors and misclassif ication in reporting and 
processing. NOES checks individual college^ data for intemal and longitudinal 
consistency and contacts the colleges to check inconsistent data. 

Degrees and Other Formal Awards. This survey has been part of the HEGIS series 
sinct its development. However, the degree classificatton taxonomy was revised 
in 1970-71 and 1982-83. Though informatton from survey years 1970-71 through 
1981-82 is directly comparable, care must be taken if informatton before or after 
that period is included in any comparison. Degree&confen'ed trend tables an'anood 
by the 1982-83 classif Nation have been added to this volume to provide consis- 
tent data from 1970-71 to 1983-84. The nonresponse rate does not appear to 
be a Significant source of nonsampling error for this survey. The return rate over 
the years has been extremely high, with the response rate for the 1983-84 survey 
at 95 percent. Because of the high return rate, nonsampling error 
caused by imputation would also be minimal. 
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The major sources of nonsampling error for this survey are differences between 
the HEGIS program taxonomy and taxonomies used by the colleges, classifica- 
tion of double majors and doubl 3 degrees, operational problems, and survey tim- 
ing. In the 1979 validation study, these sources of nonsampling en^or were found 
to contribute to an error rate of 0.3 percent overreporting of bachelor's degrees 
and 1 .3 percent ovon^porting of master's degrees. The differences, however, varied 
greatly among fields. Over 50 percent of the fields selected for the validation study 
had no errors identified. Categories of fields that had large differences were busi- 
ness and management, education, engineering, letters, and psychology. It is also 
shown that differences in proportion to the published figures were less than 1 per- 
cent for most of the selected f ields that had some errors. Exceptions to these were: 
master's and Ph.D. programs in labor and industrial relations (20 percent and 8 
p^drcr-^t); bachelors's and master's programs in art education (3 percen. and 4 per- 
cent); bachelor's and Ph.D. programs in business and commerce, and in distributive 
education (5 percent and 9 percent); master's programs in philosophy (8 percent); 
and Ph.D. prcgrams in psychology (1 1 percent). 

Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education. This survey has been part 
of the HEGIS series since its development. A number of changes were made in 
the financial survey instruments in 1975. In 1982 another change was made to 
include Pell Grants in Federal restricted grants and contracts revenues and 
restricted scholarships and fellowships expenditures. While these changes were 
significant, only comparable information on treri Is is presented in this report, 
except where noted. Finance tables for this publication have been adjusted by 
subtracting the Pell Grant amounts from the later data to maintain comparability 
with pre-1982 data. 

0:her possible sources of nonsampung error in the financial statistics are 
nonresponse, imputation, and misclassification. The response rate has been over 
90 percent for most of the years reported, ^^he response rate for the latest (fiscal 
year 1985) survey was 87.6 percent. 

Two general methods of imputation have been used. If the prior year's data were 
available for £ nonresponding Institution, these data were inflated using the Higher 
Education Price Index and adjusted according to changes in enrollments. If no 
previous year's data were available, current data were used from peer institutions 
selected for location (State or region), control, level, and enrollment size of institu- 
tion. For the most recent years reported, the Imputation method did not include 
the adjustment for changes In enrollments, anu new Institutions which never 
reported to HEGIS surveys were not imputed. For the fiscal year 1985 survey, 
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survey forms were mailed to 3,379 institutions. Reports were received from 2,959 
institutions, and c./ la for 370 institutions were estimated based on their fiscal year 
1984 reports inflated by the Higher Education Price Index. The remaning 50 insti- 
tutions were not imputed because they had never responded to HEGIS surveys. 
It should be noted that the imputed current-fund expenditures of the non- 
respondents have generally been less than 3 percent of the aggregate U.S. total. 

T'> reduce reporting error, NCES uses national standards for reporting finance 
statistics. These standards are contained in Colleges and University Business Ad- 
ministration: Administraave Services (1974 Edition), published tr/ the National 
.Association of College and University Business Officers; Audits of Colleges and 
L diversities (as amended August 31 , 1974), by the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants; and HEGIS Financial Reporting Guld*^ (1980), by NCES. 
Wherever possible, definitions and fomiats in the survey form are consistent with 
those in these three accounting texts. 

Questions concerning the surveys used as data sources for this report or other 
questions concerning HEGIS can be directed to: 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is a Congressionally 
mandated study funded by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 
US. Department of Education. The overall goal of the project is to determine the 
Nation's progress in education. To accomplish this goal, a cross-sectional study 
was designed and initially implemented in 1969. Each year. NAEP has gathered 
information about levels of educational achievement across the country. NAEP 
has surveyed the educational accomplishments of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students, 
and occasionally young adults, in 10 learning areas. Different learning areas were 
assessed annually and, as of 1980-41 , biennially. Each area has been periodically 
reassessed in order to measure possible changes in education achievement. 

The mathematics, reading, computer competency, literacy, and literature and U.S. 
history assessments presented in this publication were conducted by either the 
Education Commission of the States v* 969-1983) or the Educational Testing 
Service (1983 to the present). NAEP in-school assessments were based ori a 
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deeoly stratified three-stage sampling design. The first stage of sampling entails 
defining primary sampling units (PSU's)-typicalty counties, but sometimes aggre- 
gates of small counties; classifying the PSU's into stiata defined by region and 
community type; and randomly selecting PSU's. For each age/grade level, the sec- 
ond stage entails enumerating, stratifying, and randomly selecting schools, bcth 
public and private, within each PSU selected at the first stage. The third stage 
involves randomly selecting students within a school for participation in NAEP to 
obtain a nationally representative sample by age and, beginning in 1983-^, by 
grade. Assessment exercises were administered eithor to individuals or small 
groups f studenio by specially trained personnel. 

The literacy assessment data used in this report are based rn a nationally repre- 
sentative household sample of 21 - to 25-year-olds. Blacks and Hispanics were over- 
sampled to allow samples of sufficient size for reliable results. A total of 38,400 
households were screened to locate 4,494 potential respondents. (No more than 
one person was surveyed from any one household.) Of the potential respondents, 
3,618 young adults participated, resulting in a response rate of 80 percent. 

Infon^ation from NAEP is subject to both nonsampling and sampling error. Two 
possible sources of nonsampling error are nonparticipation and faulty instru- 
mentation. The effects of nonparticipation are in some ways reduced throucjh 
oversamplingc '^rhough this does not assess the bias of nonparticipants. Instrumen- 
tation nonsampling error includes whether the NAEP assessment instruments 
measure what is being taught and in turn what is being learned by the students, 
ambiguous items or instructions, and insufficient time limits. 

For further infonnation on NAEP. contact: 

Gary Phillips 

Education Outcomes Division 
National Center for Education Catistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington^ DC 20208 

77>e Private School Survey 

The 1983 Private School Survey was carriec out in two parts, one based on a "lisf 
frame and one based o.n an ''area'' frame. The area heme was used under the 
assumption that the lists available to NCES were not comprehensive and that list- 
building techniques applied to a sample of census areas would r jveal sonr>e addi- 
tional private schools. NCES started with the st complete list available. 
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comprising some 21 ,000 schooir, and updated it in 1983, based on review of new 
directories and other published sources. This effort resulted in a list of just under 
27,000 schools. This frame was then stratified into 12 strata based on various 
combinations of religious affiliation and school level. A systematic sample of 1 ,320 
schools was selected with probabilities equal to the square root of the enrollment 
of the school divided by the sum of the square roots of enrollment for all of the 
I :hools in the Llr^tum. Inflating this sample provided an estimation universe, which 
was subsequently reduced by removing the estimated numbers of duplicates, non- 
respondents, coding errors, and ineligibles. The final estirated list universe of 
schools was 21 ,71 0. The response rate for the list sample was 91 percent (i ,074 
of 1 ,176 schools), and the response rate for the area sample was 81 percent (733 
of 901 schools). 

For the area sample, the basic frame was a list of all counties reported from the 
1980 census, adjusted so that independent cities were :reated as counties and 
smaller counties were combined with other contiguous counties. This produced 
a list of 2,497 sampling units. These sampling units were stratified according to 
census region, in or out of a Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA), and above or 
below the median private school enrollment for that region and MSA status, yielding 
16 strata. The final sample was a systematic one comprising 75 sampling units, 
8 of which were drawn with certainty based upon populations exceeding t .7 million 
in the 1980 census. The remaining units were selected with probaL^jities propor- 
tionate to the square root of the population of the unit within the stratum. 

For each of the sampling units in the area design, schools not overlapping with 
the list-frame schools were sought by reviewing directories of various types (e.g., 
private school organizations, telephone) and by telephoning officials, churches, 
chambers of commerce, and selected vendors, such as milk companies. This 
search produced 901 schools which met NCES criteria for functioning private 
schools. The survey and foliow-up produced a response rate of 88 porcent. When 
weighted, these data inflated to approximately 6,000 schools nationally. Since the 
area frame was designed not to overlap with the list frame, results for the area 
sample were combined with those for the list sample. 

A follow-up survey was conducted in 1985. The schools within the sampling areas 
were drawn from the lists of schools created in the same sample areas from the 
*1983 Private School Survey." Since the lists were not updated, schools established 
after 1983 were not generally eligible for sampling. The estimates for the 1985-^ 
study are valid for schools that were in existence In 1983. Some of the estimates 
contain extrapolations for newly established schools, based on assumptions made 




contain extrapolations for newly established schools, based on assumptions made 
from the 1983 survey data. 

To be included in the study, a school had to meet the follcwinp criteria: be privately 
administered, offer instructiofi at the first grade level or above, require attendance 
at least four hours per day and Ht least 16C days per year, and not be located in 
a private home used as a residence. Consequently, schools providing only kinder- 
g<irten or pro-l(indergarten instr ;tion were not included in this study. 

During the fall of 1985 the principal of each sampled school was contacted to obtain 
the schooTs participation in the study and to sample up to 1 0 teachers at the school. 
During January 1986, questionnaires were mailed to schools and teachers. Follow- 
up for questionnaire and item nonresponse was condi;cted during the spring of 
1986. Imputations were made for item nonresponse. Of ihe 1 ,387 eligible schools, 
1 ,1 74 responded (85 percent). A total of 5,295 teacher quastionnaires were com- 
pleted, for a teacher response rate of 76 percent. 

Additional information is available from: 

Jeffrey Williams 

Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Projections of Education Statistics 

Since 1964, NCES has published Projections of Education Statistic^ projecting 
for elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher education key 
statistics including enrollments, instructional staff, graduates, and earned degrees. 
Projections includes several alternative projection series and a methodology sec- 
tion describing the techniques a.id assumptions used to prepare them. Data In 
this report reflect the intermediate Projections series only. 

Differences between the reported and projected values are of course almost inevit- 
able. An evaluatton of past projecttons revealed that, at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levdh projections of enrollment have been quite accurate: mean absolute 
percentage differences for enrollment were less than 1 percent for projections from 
1 to 5 years into the future, while those for teachers were less than 4 percent. 
At the higher education level, projections of enrollment have been fairly accurate: 
Mean absolute percentage differences were 5 percent or less for projectioris from 
1 to 5 years into the future. 
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Since prcjections of time series are subject to errc s both by the nature of statistics 
and the properties of projection methodologies, users are cautiontd not to place 
too much confidence in the numerical values of the projections. Important but 
unforeseeable economic and social ::hanges may lead to differences, particularly 
at the higher education level. Rather, projections are to be considered as indicators 
of broad trends. 

For further information about projection methodology and accut 7, contact: 

Debra E. Gerald 
Condition of Education Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

The Public School Survey 

The 1985 Public School Survey was a mail samr>le survey conducted early in 1985, 
which collected information on a nationally rei^resentative sample of 2,801 public 
schools and 10,650 teachers. School information was collected from the school 
administrators of the sample schools and included data on enrollment, staffing, 
minority enrollment, advanced placement programs, use of aides and volunteers, 
use of computers, and use of inceniive programs for teachers. Teacher informa- 
tion included data on training, experience, age, race/ethnicity, teaching salary, 
worthing hours, and additional employment. 

The school sample was selected from the National Center for Education Statistics' 
Common Core of Data (CCD) universe of public elementary and secondary schools 
as follows: nine strata were defined, based on three categories of school type 
(elementary, secondary, and other) and three categories of school district size 
(1 to 5 schools; 6 to 50 schools; and more than 50 schools). The schools were 
selected independently within each stratum, with probaoility proportional to size. 
A school's size measure was defined as the square root of its full-time-equivalent 
number of teachers. 

The teacher sample was selected according to a three-stage sampling design. 
The first stage sample consisted of the 2,801 schools. Lists of leachers were re- 
quested from all sampled schools. Each teacher within a sampled school was 
classified into one of three leaching assignments" strata prior to the selection 
of sample teachers. The first of these strata consister^ of general ''Elementar/* 
teachers, the second "Mathematics and Science" teaciiers, and the third of "Other" 




teachers. AJi teachers employed at those schools with four or fewer teachers were 
in the sample. A sample of four teachers was selected from each of the other 
cooperating sample schools according to a two-stage process which represented 
strata with probaoility proportional to size and teachers within strata with equal 
prot>ablllty. A total of 10,650 sample teachers was selected. 

The survey mailout began in February 1985 and continued into late spring. Ques- 
tionnaire pacl<ets containing questionnaii^s for the school administrator and the 
selected teachers were addressed to the school administrator. Follow up efforts 
included additional mailings of questionnaires and telephone calls to nonre- 
spondent administrators and teachers. The survey was closed out in June with 
a response rate of 84.6 percent for administrators and 80 percent for teachers. 

For further information, contact: 

Charles Hammer 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
553 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20208 

Recent College Graduates Survey 

NCES has conducted periodic surveys to collect information on college outcomes. 
The "Recent College Graduates" surveys have concentrated on those graduates 
entering the teaching profession. To obtain accurate results on this subgroup, 
graduates who are newly qualified to teach have been oversampled in each of 
the surveys. The survey involves a two-stage sampling procedure. First, a sample 
ot institutions awarding bachelor's and master's degrees is selected and stratified 
by percent of education graduates, control, and geographic region. Then for each 
of the selected institutions a sample of degree recipients is chosen. The response 
rates on the "Recent College Graduates" survey have tended to be low because 
of the great difficulty in tracing the students after graduation. Much more of the 
nonresponse can be attributed to invalid mailing addresses than to refusals to par- 
ticipate. Despite their shortcomings, the data are presented in this report because 
they provide valuable information not available elsewhere about college outcomes. 
Users should be cautious about drawing conciusions bas^^d on data from small 
samples. It is also \\ke\y that the data are somewhat biased since the more mobile 
students, such as graduate students, are the most difficult to tracts for the survey. 



The 1976 survey of 1974-75 college graduates was the first and smallest of the 
series. The sample consisted of 209 schools, of which 200 (96 percent) responded. 
Of the 5,506 graduates in the sample, 4,350 responded for a response rate of 
79 percent. 

The 1981 survey was somewhat larger with a cor*erage of 301 institutions and 
15,852 students. Responses were obtained from 286 institutions, for an institu- 
tional response rate of 95 percent, and from 9.312 graduates (716 others wore 
determined to be out of scope), for a response rate of 62 percent. 

The 1985 survey requested data from 18,7?'' students from 404 colleges. 
Responses were obtained from 13,200 students for a response rate of 74 percent 
(885 were out of scope). The response rate for the colleges was 98 percent. One 
major difference between this survey and the earlier ones was the timing of the 
survey in June. This had some effect on the data for teachers. 

Further infomiation on this survey may be obtained hom: 

Joanell Porter 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue N^ V 
V\/&shington, DC 20208 

School Discipline Policies and Practices Survey 

Data reported in thic s-j^^^ey were collected by means of a mail survey with tele- 
phone followup between October 1986 and January 1987. The survey was per- 
formed using the Fast Response Survey System (FRSS). FRSS was established 
by NCES to collect quickly, and with minimum burden on respondents, small quanti- 
ties of data needed for educational planning and policy. The survey was designed 
to obtain the views of a nationally representative sample of public elementary and 
secondary school teachers on discipline problems in schools and to replicate cer- 
tain questions asked on previous surveys of teachers and administrators. 

In ^all 1986 a two-stage stratified national sample of 1,547 teachers was selected 
to represent 1.9 millton regular public school classroom teachers in the United 
States. In the first stage, 850 elementary and secondary schools were selected 
from the NCES 1984-85 listing o\ public schools. Schools were st<'atified by level 
and metropolitan status and then sequenced by geographic regton and enrollment. 
Within each stratum, the specified number of schools was selected with a prob- 
ability proporttonal to the number of FTE teachers. At the next stage, an average 
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of two teachers from each school was randomly selected by telephone from lists 
of teachers provided by the school. Questionnaires were mailed to the selected 
teachers in late October of 1986, and telephone fbllowup continued through 
January of 1 987. A 96 percent school participation rate and a 98 percent teacher 
participation rate were attained, for an overall response rate of 94 percent. 
Responses were "Adjusted for non response and weighted to national totals. 

Since the estimates were obtained from a sample of teachers, they are subject 
to sampling variability. Estimates of standard enters were computed using a jack- 
knife ro^lication technique. 

The survey estimates are also subject to nonsampling error from such sc'jrces 
as differences in interpretation of the meaning of the questions by the respondents, 
differences related to the particular time the survey was conducted, or en'ors ir. 
sampling or data preparation. During the design of the survey and surv«)y pretest, 
an effort was made to check for consistency of interpretation of questions and 
to eliminate ambiguous Items. Manual and machine editing of the forms were con- 
ducted to check the data for accuracy and consistency. For those items that in- 
volved inconsister cies or omissions, clarification was obtained by telephone. 

For more inf'^rmation about this survey contact: 

Helen Ashwick 

Education Outcomes Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

National institute on Drug Abuse 

U.S. Department of Heatt'i and Human Services 

The National Institute o?i Drug Abuse is the primary supporter of the long-term 
study entitled "Monitoring the Future: A Continuing Study of the Lifestyles and 
Values of Youth," conducted at the University of Michigan, Institute for Social 
Research. One component of the study deals with student drug abuse. Results 
of a national sample surve^/ have been published annually since 1975. Approx- 
imately 125 to 135 schools have participated each year With the exception of 1975 
when about 9,400 students participated in the survey, Tiore than 15,000 students 
have participated in the survey annually For the class of 1987, about 16,300 
students responded to the survey. Over tl f years, the response rate has varied 
from 71 to 84 percent. 
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The data in this survey represent only high school seniors. Understandab^, there 
will be some reluctance to admit illegal activities. Also, students who were out 
of school on the day of the survey were rnxirespondenls. The suri/ey did not include 
high school dropouts. The inclusion of these two groups would tend to increase 
the proportion of individuals who had used drugs. A 1983 study tound that the 
inclusion of the absentees could increase some of the drug usage estimates by 
as much as 2.7 percent. (Details on that study and its methodology were published 
in Drug Use Among American High School Students, College Students, and Other 
Young Adults, by Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O'Malley, and Jerald G. Bachman, 
available from the National Clearinghouse on Drug Abuse Information, 5600 Fishers 
Lane, RockvlHe, MD 20857.) 

Further information on this survey may be obtained from: 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 

Division of Epidemiology and Statistical Analysis 

5600 Fishers Lane 

Rockville, MD 20857 

National Jcience Foundation 

Federal Obligations to Colleges and Universities and Selected Nonpivfit Institutions 

Each year the National Science Foundation collects data on obligations to col- 
leges and universities from Federal agencies. Obligations differ from expenditures 
in that funds obligated during one fiscal year may be spent by the recipient in later 
years. The fiscnl year 1983 data were submitted by 15 Federal agencies. Obliga- 
tion amounts nclude direct Federal support, so that amounts subcontracted to 
other institutions are included. Those funds received through subcontracts are 
excluded. Also excluded from the data are certain types of financial assistance 
such as the Department of Education's Guaranteed Student Loan Program and 
obligations to the U.S. service academies. Fbr purposes of tabulations in this 
publication, university administered federally funded research and devetopment 
centers (FFRDCs) have been included in appropriate State totals. 

The universe of academic institutions for this survey is based on the Higher Educa- 
tion General Information Survey conducted by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (see above). Instituttons without Federal support were excluded and some 
systems were combined into single reporting units. 

Further information on this survey may be obtained from Federal Support to 
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Universities, Colleges, and Selected Nonprofit Institutions, published by the 
National Science Foundation or by contacting: 

Universities and Nonprofit nstitutions Study Group 
Division of Science Resources Studies 
National Science Foundation, Room L-602 
Washington, DC 20550 

National Survey of Science and Mathematics Education 

This survey, conducted from November 1985 through May 198^, involved a national 
probability sample of schools, principals, and teachers in grades K through 12. 
The sample was designed so that national estimates of teacher preparation, course 
offerings and enrollments, and classroom practices could be made from the sam- 
ple data. The sample design also ensured that estimates could be made from 
various subpopulations such as those in a particular region or a particular type 
of community. 

A probability sample requires that every member of the population being sampled 
have a positive chance of being selected. The sample design for this survey en- 
sured that every principal or headmaster and teacher of mathematics and/or 
science in grades K-12 in the 50 states and the District of Columbia had a chance 
of being selected. 

This study used a two-stage probability sampling design with schools as the first 
stage sampling units and teachers as the second stage units. In the first sampling 
stage, three independent grade-specitic probability samples of 425 schools were 
selected with probability proportional to size. Sch ^ols were classified according 
to whether they contained grades K through 6, grades 7 through 9, or grades 10 
throug:< 12; schools containing grades spanning two or more of the grade ranges 
were eligible to be selected for multiple samples. Data reported in The Condition 
of Education are limited to schools containing at least one of grades 10 through 
1 2. The selection of sample schools required the construction of three grade range 
specific sampling frames, the ccmputation of a size neasure for each school, and 
stratification of schools in each sampling frame. 

The results of this survey are subject to both samplinc^ error and nonsampling error. 
To help control nonsampling error, the survey instruments were revised basea on 
feedbacl< from various u <wers. field tested, and revised again. There were 
several iterations of field testing and revision, to ensure that individual items were 
clear and unambiguous. 



In September of 1985, a description of the survey was sent to the principal of each 
sample school. Telephone followups were used to obtain information from 
nonresponding schools. Due to school closings and mergers, 37 schools were 
identified as ineligible. Initial data were obtained from 1 ,166 of the remaining 1 ,248 
sample schools, for a response rate of 93 percent. The final response rate for prirv 
cipals, after repeated mail and telephone contacts with nonrespondents, and 
excluding ineligibles, w&s 86 percer^t. 

All population estimates from this survey presented in this report were computed 
using weighted data. The weight for each respondent was calculated as the inverse 
of the probability of selecting the individual into the sample multiplied by a non- 
response adjustment factor based upon the urbanicity of the school. 

For mora information contact: 

Research Triangle Institute 
P.O. Box 12194 

Research Triangle Park, NC 27709-2194 

Scientific and Engineering Expenditures at Universities and Colleges Survey 

The universe for this survey included 563 institutions in the United States and outly- 
ing areas that had a master's or doctor's degree program in the sciences or 
engineering. In addition, schools that had $50,000 or more in separately budgeted 
research and development expenditures and 19 federally funded research and 
development centers wore included. Altogether, these institutions represented 
approximately 99 percent of all college and university research and development. 

The survey instrument has remained essentially unchanged in recent years to 
facilitate consistent responses. The field of study details match the standard field 
codes in the Classification of Instructional Programs, published by NCE£. The 
response rate for the 1 982 survey was 81 percent. The remaining institutions were 
imputed. The imputation amounted to only 6 percent of the u .di expenditures 
reported, since the nonrespondents tended to be smaller institutions. The survey 
process included a verification procedure in wljich trend data for the past two 
reports and the current survey were sent to each mstitution. Tho institutions were 
given an opportunity to amend the current and past figures. Th ase revisions have 
been incorporated in the National Science Foundation data base. 

Further information on this survey may bb obtained from Academic Science/ 
Engineering, R&D Funds, published by the National Science Foundation, or by 
contacting: 
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Universities and Nonprofit Institutions Study Group 
Division of Science Resources Studies 
National Science Foiindation, Room L-602 
Washington, DC 20550 

Survey of Earned Doctorates 

The Survey of Earned Doctorates (SED) has been conducted annually by the 
National Academy cf Sciences for the National Science Foundation, the Depart- 
ment of Education, and other Federal agencies since 1957. Information from the 
survey becomes part of the Doctorate Records File, which includes records for 
doctorates awarded since 1920 by regionally accredited universities and colleges. 
The universe consists of all recipients of doctoral degrees such as Ph.D. or D.Sc., 
but excludes the recipients of first-professional degrees such as the J.D. or M.D.. 
Approximately 95 percent of the annual cohort of doctorate recipients have 
responded to the que3tionnairo which is distributed through the cooperation of 
the Graduate Deans. Partial data from public sources are added to the file for 
nonrespondents. The data for a given year include all doctorates awarded in the 
12-month period ending on June 30 of that year 

Data for the SED are collected directly from individual doctorate recipients. In 
addition to the fieil and specialty of the degree, the recipient is asked to provide 
educational history, selected demographic data, and informatfon on postgraduate 
work and study plans. The National Center for Education Statistics' survey of 
eamed degrees, part of its Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), 
collects data from institu ^ jns, not individuals. Therefore, the numbe. of doctorates 
reported in SED differs slightly from HEGiS totals. Also, SED data are restricted 
to research doctorates. The differences between the two data series have been 
generally consistent since 1960. The ratio of NCES/NSF totals for all Ph.D.s has 
ranged from 1 .01 to 1 .06. 

Further information on this survey can be obtained from Science and Engineering 
Doctorates: 1960-86, published by the National Science Foundation, or by 
contacting: 

Science ano Engineering Education Sector Studies Group 
Division of Science Resources Studies 
National Science Foundation 
Washington, DC 20550 
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The Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
US. Department of Education 

Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of ths Education of the Handi- 
capped Act 

The Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) requires the Secretary of Educa- 
tion to transmit to Congress annually a report describing the progress in serving 
the Nation's handicapped children. The annua* report contain;^ infonnation on such 
children served by the public schools under the provisions of Part B of the EHA 
and for children served in State operated programs (SOP) for the handicapped 
under Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA). 
Statistics on children receiving special education and related services in various 
settings and school personnel providing such services are reported in an annual 
submission of data to the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
(OSERS) by the SO States, the District of Columbia, and the outlying areas. The 
child count information is based on the number of handicapped children receiv- 
ing special ^ucation and related services on December 1 st of each year for EHA 
and October 1st for Chapter I of ECl A/SOP. 

Since each participant in programs for the handicapped is reported to OSERS, 
the data are not subject to sampling error However, nonsampling error can occur 
from a variety of sources. Some States follow a noncategorical approach to the 
delivery of special education services but produce counts by handicapping condi- 
tion only because EHA-B requires it. In those States that do categorize their handi- 
capped students, definitions and labeling practices vary. In each case, even though 
States must use the Federal definitions of the handicapping categories for report- 
ing purposes, there is no way to judge the accuracy of these States' relabeling 
of their students for the Federal count. Some States also have reported combined 
counts for some of the smaller categories of handicap. 

These variations in labeling practices may help explain why there have been incon- 
sistencies both year to year within a given State and from State to State in the 
ways in which students with more than one handicapping condition have been 
categorized. However, Federal and State efforts to ensure that children are being 
classified and reported appropriately and efforts to achieve greater consistency 
in classification and reporting among States help minimize these variations. 

Further information on the Annual Report to Congress may be obtained from: 
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Lou Danielson 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
Office of Special Education Programs 
330 C Street SW 
Washington, DC 20208 

2. Private Research and Professional Associations 

American College Testing Program 

The American College Testing (ACT) Assessment is designed to measure educa- 
tional development in the areas of English, mathematics, social studies, and natural 
sciences. The ACT Assessment is taken by college-bound high school students 
and the test results are used to predict how well students might perform in college. 

Prior to the 1984-85 s(;hool year, national norms were based on a 10 percent sam- 
ple of the students taking the test. Since then, national norms are based on the 
test scores of all students taking the test. Moreover, beginning with 1984-85 these 
norms have been based on the most recent ACT scores available from students 
scheduled to graduate in the spring of the year. Duplicate test records are no kniger 
used to produce national figures. 

Separate ACT standard scores are computed for English, mathematics, social 
studies, and natural science. Standard su>res are reported for each subject area 
on a scale from 1 to 36. The four scores have a mean (average) of about 19 and 
a standard deviation of about 6 for college-bound st jdents nation ally. The simple 
average of the four standard scores gives a composite score, an indication of stu- 
dent's overall academic development across these subject areas. 

It should be noted that college-bound students who take the ACT Assessment are 
not representative in some respects of college-bound students nationally. First, 
students who live in the Midwest, Rocky Mountains and Plains, ^^nr* the South 
are overrepresented among ACT-tested students as compared with college-bound 
students natfonally. Second, ACT-tested students tend to enroll in public colleges 
and universities more frequently than do college-t)Ound students natfonally. 

For further information, contact: 

The American College Testing Program 
2201 North Dodge Street 
P.O. Box 168 
Iowa City, lA 52243 



College Entrance Examination Board 



The Admissions Testing Program of the College Board comprises a number of 
college admissions tests, including the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) 
and the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). High school students participate in the 
testing program as sophomores, juniors, or seniors— some more than once during 
these 3 years. If they have taken the tests more than once, only the most recent 
scores are tabulated. The PSAT and SAT report subscores In the areas of 
mathematics and verbal ability. 

SAT results do not represent high school or college-bound students nationally since 
the sample is self-selected. Generally tests are taken by students who need the 
results to attend a particular college or university. State totals are greatly affected 
by requirements of State colleges. Public colleges in some States require ACT 
rather than SAT scores. Thus the proportion of students taking the SAT in these 
States IS very low and is inappropriate for any comparison. In recent years about 
1 million high school students have taken the examination annually. 

Further information on the SAT can be obtained froni: 

College Entrance Examination Board 
Educattonal Toting Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 

Education Commission of the States 

The Education Commission of the States (ECS) Clearinghouse researches and 
collects data on laws and standards in the field of education and reports them 
periodically in "Clearinghouse Notes". They collect information about adminis- 
trators, principals, and teachers. They <)iso examine policy areas, such as assess- 
ment and testing, collective bargaining, early childhood issues, qua education, 
and school schedules. The information is collected by reading State newsletters, 
tracking State legislation, ar surveying the State Education Agencies. Data are 
verified by the individual Stau s when necessary. Even thougti ECS monitors State 
activity on a continuous basis, they update the data only when there is significant 
change in State activity. 

Further information is available from: 

Melody Bush or Chris Pipho 
Education Commission of the States 
1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 
Denver, CO 80295 
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Gallup Poll 



Eprh year the Gallup Poll conducts the *Put)lic Attitudes Toward the Public Schools" 
survey, funded by Phi Delta Kappa. The survey includes interviews with approx- 
imately 1,600 adults representing the civilian noninstituti -^nal population 18 years 
old and over. 

The sample used in the 19th annual survey was made up of a total of 1.571 
respondents and is described as a modified probability sample of the Nation. Per- 
sonal, in-homty interviewing was conducted in representative areas of the Nation 
and types of communities. Approximately 69 percent of the respondents had no 
children in school, 27 percent were parents of children in public schools, and 6 
percent had children attending nonpublic schools. This total is greater than 100 
percent because some parents had children attending both public and nonpublic 
schools. 

The survey is a sample survey and *s subject to sam[iling en-or. The size of error 
depends largely on the number of respondents providing data. For example, an 
estimated percentage of about 10 percent based on the responses of 1 .000 sam- 
ple members has an approximate sampling error of 2 percent at the 95 percent 
confidence level. The sampling error for the difference in two percentages (50 per- 
cent versus 41 percent) based on two samples of 750 members and 400 mem- 
bers, respectively, is about 8 percent. 

Further information on this survey can be obtained from: 

Gallup Poll 
Phi Delta Kappa 
P.O. Box 789 

Bloomington, IN 47402-0789 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

The 1987 "Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher" was conducted by 
Louis Harris and Associates for Metropolitdn Life Insurance Company. A total of 
1,002 telephone interviews were conducted during May and June. 1987. The 
teachers came from all types of public schools throughout the United States, but 
the population excludes those teachers without a telephone. 

The survey sample was drawr. at random from a list of 1 .2 million current teachers 
compiled by Market Data Retrieval, a marke' rssear ^ company that compiles mail- 
ing lists of schools and school di&iiicts. Sample s^zes for completed interviews 
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were set for each State, based on the proportion of elementary and secondary 
public school classroom teachers in the State. The State sample sizes were based 
on statistics published by the National Center for Education Statistics. 

Each selected current teacher was contacted at his or her school &nd requested 
to participate in the survey. Thirty-one percent ot the teachers contactcyo or with 
whom a message was left participated in the survey. Of the teachers who were 
successfully contacted by Louis Harris and Associates and who were eligible to 
participate in the survey, 84 percent completed the interview. While the "interview 
completion rate" is just as high as or higher than in previous survey years, the 
"contact success rate" is lower than the typical 50 percent level experienced in 
past years. 

For the first tine, the 1987 survey sought the views of parents of public school 
children. Telephone interviews were conducted with 2,011 randomly selected 
parents across the nation during May and June, 1987. Approximately 9,000 
households were screened in order to obtain the requTed sample size. The overall 
completion rate for the survey was 75 percent of the eligible households reached. 

The parent survey was based on a sample of the civilian population of the con- 
tinental United States. The sample was stratifieo by geographic region and 
metropolitan versus nonmetropolitan residence. Households were selected via 
random-digit-dialing procedures and excluded those households without 
telephones. 

Further information on this survey may be obtained from: 

Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
One Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10010 

National Education Association 
Estimates of School Statistics 

The National Education Association (NEA) reports revenues and expenditure data 
in its annual publication. Estimates of School Statistics. Each y> ar NEA prepares 
regression-based estimates of financial and other education statistics and sub- 
mits them to the States for verification. Generally about 30 States adjust these 
estimates based on their own data. These preliminary data are published by NEA 
along with revised data from previoiss years. States are asked to revise previously 




submitted data as final figures become available. The most recent publication con- 
tains all changes reported to the NEA. 

Some tables herein use revised estimates of financial data prepared by NEA 
because k was the most current source. Since expenditure data reported to NCES 
must be certified for use in Department of Education formula grant programs (such 
as Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act), NCES data 
are not available as soon as NEA estimates. 

Further information on can be obtained from: 

National Education Association -Research 
1201 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Teacher Opinion Polls 

ResL*lts from surveys of teachers conducted between ISdO and 1982 by the 
Natio. ial Education Association were based on a two-stage probability sample of 
about 2,000 teachers randomly selected from lists of teachers provided by school 
districts. Rerpcnse rates for the years included in this publication ranged from 
75 percent to 80 percent. The standard errors for the population estimates were 
reported to be less than 3 percent. Differences of 5 percent or more between 
percentages were reported as significant at the 95 percent level. 

For more details on methodology, see "Nationwide Teacher Opinion Poll, 1980," 
Benaro Bartholow, Washington, D.C. 

Status of the American Public School Teacher 

The "Status of the American Public School Teacher" survey is conducted every 
5 years by the National Education Association (NEA). '^he survey was designed 
by the NEA Research Division and initially administered in 1 956. T:ie intent of the 
survey is to solicit information covering various aspects of public school teachers' 
professional, family, and civic lives. 

Participants for the survey are selected using a two-stage sample design, with 
the first-stage stratum determ.ned by the number of students enrolled in the 
districts. Selection probabilities are determined so that the resulting sample is self- 
weighting. !n 1985-86, a sample of 1,784 was selected from the aporoximately 
2,200,000 public school teachers, and 1 ,291 usable replies were obtained, vielding 
a response rate of 72.4 percent. 



Possible sources of nonsampling errors are nonresponses, misinterpretation, 
and— when comparing data over years— changes in the sampling method and 
instrument. Misinterpretation of the survey items should be minimal, as the sam- 
ple responding is not from the general population but one knowledgeable about 
the area of concern. Since the sampling procedure changed after 1 956, and some 
wording of Items has changed over the different administrations, care is taken 
to p dsent only comparable data. 

Sinco sampling is used, sampling variability is inherent in the data. An approx- 
imation to the maximum standard error for estimating the population percentages 
is 1 .4 percent. To estimate the 90 percent confidence interval for populatk)n per- 
centage, the maximum standard error ^ 1.4 percent is multiplied by 1.65 (1.4 
percent x 1 .65). The resulting percentage (2.3 percent) is added and subtracted 
from the population estimate to establish up^ e and lowor bounds for the con- 
fidence interval. For example, if a sample percentage is 60 percent, there is a 
90 percent chance that the population percentage lies between 57.7 percent and 
62.3 percent (60 percent ±2.? percent). 

Questions concerning the "Status of the American Public School Teacher" survey 
may be directed to: 

Natk)nal Education Association 
Research Jivision 
1201 16th Street N\V 
Washington, DC 20036 
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Academic suipport: This category of college expenviitures includes expenditures 
tor support s'irvices that are an integral part of the institution's primary missions 
of instruction, research, or public service. Includes expenditures for libraries, 
galleries, audioAvisual services, academic computing support, ancillary support, 
academic administration, personnel development, and course and curriculum 
development. 

AoricuKure: Courses designed to improve competencies in agricultural occupa- 
tions. Included is the study of agricultural production, supplies, mechanization and 
products, agricultural science, forestry, and related services. 

American College Testing Program (ACT): The ACT assessment program 
measures educational development and readiness to pursue college-level course- 
worl( in English, mathematics, natural science, and social studies. 

Appropriation (imtitutionai revenues): An amount (other than a grant or contract) 
received from or made available to an institution through an act of a legislative body 

Associate degree: A degree granted for the successful completion of a sub- 
baccalaureate program of studiea, usually requiring at least 2 years (or equivalent) 
of full-time college-level study This includes degrees granted in a cooperativo or 
work/study program. 

Auxltiary enterprises: This category includes those essentially self-supporting 
operations which exist to furnish a service to students, faculty, or staff, and which 
charge a fee that is directly related to, although not necessarily equal to, the cost 
of the service. Examples are residence halls, food services, college stores, and 
intercollegiate athletics. 

Average daily attendance (ADA): The aggregate attendance of a school during 
a reporting period (normally a school yeai) divided by the number of days school 
is in session during this period. Only days on which the pupils are under the 
guidance and direction of teachers should be considered days in session. 

Average da.iy membership (ADM): The aggregate membership of a school dur- 
ing a reporting period (normally a school year) divided by the number of days school 
is in session during this period. Only days on which the pupils are under the 
guidance and direction of teachers should be considered as days in session. The 
average daily membership for groups of schools having varying lengths of terms 
is the average of the average daily memberships obtained for the individual schools. 
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Bachelor's degree: A degree granted for the successful conr.pletion of a bac- 
calaureate program of studies, usually requiring at least 4 years (or equivalent) 
of full-time college-level study. This includer> d'^grees granted in a cooperative or 
work/study program. 

B^jslneos and management: Instructional programs that descrit>e the pro::^sses 
of purchasing, selling, producing, and interchanging of goods, commodities, and 
services in profit-making and nonprofit public and private institutions and agencies. 

Camegid unit: A standard of meastreme. .i that represer ts one credit for the com- 
pletion of a 1-year course. 

Cethollc school: (See Orientation) 

Class size: The membership of a class at a given date. 

Cohort: A group of individuals who have a statistical factor in common, for exam- 
ple, year of birth. 

College: A postsecondary school which offers general or liber?' arts educa- 
tion usually .jading to an associate, bachelor's, master's, doctor's, or ^irst- 
professional degree. Junior colleges and community colleges are included u u'er 
this terminologv. 

Combing elementary and secondary t chool: A school which encompasses 
instruction tx both the elementary and the secondpry levels. Examp'^^s of com- 
bined elementary and secondary school grade spam wt uld be 1 through 12 or 
5 through 12. 

Computt science: A group of instructional piograms that de^'cribes computer 
and information sciences, inc>iding co nputer pronramminp f^at processing, and 
information systems. 

Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have been adjusted by means of price and 
cost indexes to eliminate inflationary factors and allow direct comparison across 
years. 

Control of Institutions: A classification of institutions of higher education by 
whether the institution is operated by publicly elected or appointed officials (public 
control) or by privately elected or appointed officials and deri v> its major source 
of fund<^ from private sources (private control). 
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Consumer, persoMi, and misceiianMus services: A group of instructional pro- 
grams that d3scribes the fundamental skills a person is normally thought to need 
in order to function productively in society. Some examples are child development, 
consumer education, and family relations. 

Consumer price index (CPi): This price index measures the average change in 
the cost of a fixed market basket of goods and services purchased by c^r ^umers. 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have not been rdjusted to cr*^ ate for 
inflation. 

Current expenditures (elementary/secondary); The expenditures for operating 
local public schools excluding capital outlay and intersst on school debt. These 
expenditures include such items as salaries for school personnel, fixed charges, 
student transportation, school books and materials, and energy costs. Beginning 
in 1980-81, expenditures for State administration are excluded. 

Current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance: Current expen- 
ditures for the regular school term divided by the average daily atten<1arice of full- 
time pupils (or full-time equivalency of pupils) during the term. See also Current 
expenditures and Average daily attendance. 

Current*fund expenditures (higher education): Money spent to meet current 
operating costs, including salaries, wages, utilities, student services, public ser- 
vices, research libraries, scholarships and fellowships, auxiliary enterprises, 
hospitals, and independent operations. Excludes bans, capital expenditures, and 
investments. 

Current-fund revenues (higher education): Money received during the current 
fiscal year from revenue which can be ^sed to pay obi^gatiois currently due, ana 
surpluses reappropriatdd for the current fiscal year. 

Doctor's degree: An earned degree carrying the title of Doctor. The Doctor of 
Philosophy degree (Ph.D.) is the highest academic degree and requires mastery 
within a field of knowledge and demonstrated ability to perform scholarly research. 
Other doctorates are awarded for fulfilling specialized requirements in professional 
fields, such as education (Ed.D.) musical arts (D.M.A.), business administration 
(D.B.A.), and engineering (D.Eng. or D.E.S.). Many doctor's degrees in both 
academic and professional fields require an eamed master's degree as a prere- 
quisite. First-professionai degrees, such as M.D. and D.D.S., are not included unde; 
tills heading. 
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Educational attainment: Th^> highest grade of regular school attended and 
completed. 

Educational and general expendlturea: The sum of current funds expenditures 
on instruction^ research, pM\c service, academic support, student services, insti- 
tutional support, operation and maintenance of plant, and awards from restricted 
and unrestricted furds. ' 

Elementary achooi: A school class^^ied as elementary by r ^e and local prac- 
tice sind composed of any span of grades not above grade 8. A . xhool or kinder- 
garten school is included under this heading only if it is an integral part of an 
elementary school or a regularly established school system. 

Elemontary/saconriary achooi: As reported in this publication, includes only 
regular school, i.e., schools that are part of State and local school systems, and 
also most not-for-profit private elementary/secondary schools, both religiously affil- 
iated and nonsectarian. Schools not reported include subcollegiate departments 
of institutions of higher education, residential schools for exceptional children, 
Fsderal schools for Indians, and Federal schools or military posts and other Federal 
installations. 

Engineering and engineering technologies: Instructional pr^^rams that describe 
the mathematical and nature^ sciences gained by study, experience, and practice 
and applied with judgment tc develop wa>s to utilize economically the materials 
and forces of nature for the benefit of ^rtankind. Includes programs that prepare 
individuals to support and assist engineers and similar professionals. 

English: A group of instructional programs that describes the English language 
arts, including composition, creative writing, and the study of literature. 

Enrollment: The total number of students registered in a given school unit at a 
given time, generally in the fall of a year. 

Expenditure: Charges incun'ed, whether paid or unpaid, which are presumed 
to benefit the current fiscal year. For elementary/secondary schools, these include 
ali charges for cun'ent outlays plus capital outlays and interest on school debt. 
For institutions of higher education, these include current outlays plus capital 
outlays. For govemment, these include charges net of recoveries and other correct- 
ing transactk)ns other than for retirement of debt, investment in securities, exten- 
sion of credit, or as agency transactio.i. Government expenditures include only 
external transactions, such as the provision of perquisites or other payments in 
kind. Aggregates for groups of governments exclude intergovernmental transac- 
tions among the governments. 
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Expanditures per pupil: Charges incurred for a pa ^icular period of time divided 
by a student unit of measure, such as average daily attendance or average daily 
memt)ership. 

nrat-professkmal degree: A degree that signifias both completion of the academic 
requirements for beginning practice in a given profession and a level of professional 
skill beyond that normally required for a bachelor's degree. This degree usually 
is based on a program requiring at least 2 academic years of work prior to entrance 
and a total of at least 6 academic years of work to complete the degree program, 
including both prior-required college work and the professtonai program itself. By 
CES definition, first-professional degrees are swarded in the fields of dentistry 
(D.D.S or D M.D.), medicine (M.D.), optometry (O.D.), osteopathic medicine (D.O.), 
pharmacy (D.Phar.), pediatric medicine (D.P.M.), veterinary medicine (D.V.M.), chiro- 
practic (D.C. or D.C.M.), law (J.D.), and theological professions (M.Div. or M.H.L). 

Fitcal year: The yearly accounting period for the Federal Govemment, which 
begins on OctobOi 1 and ends on the folk)wing September 30. The fiscal year is 
designated by the calendar year in whicr it ends; e.g., fiscal year 1988 begins on 
October 1 1 987, and ends on September 30, 1 988. (From fiscal year 1 844 to fiscal 
year 1976 the fiscal year began on July 1 and ended on the following June 30.) 

Foreign languages: A group of instructtonal programs that describes the structure 
and use of language that is common or indigenous to people of the same com- 
munity or natton, the same geographical area, or the same cultural tradittons. Pro- 
grams cover such features as sound, !iterdi;jre, syntax, phonoiogy, semantics, 
sentences, prose, and verse, as we!i as the development of skills and attitudes 
used in communicating and evaluating thoughts and feelings th.ough oral and 
written language. 

FiilMime-equlvalent (FTE) enrellment: For institutions of higher educatton, enroll- 
ment of full-time students, plus the full-time equivalent of part-time students as 
reported by instituttons. In the absence of an equivalent reported by an institution, 
the FTE enrollmeni is estiinated by adding one-third of part-time enrollment to full- 
time enrollment. 

Fiill-time instructional faculty: Those nembers of the instruction/research staff 
who are employed full-time as defined by the institution, including faculty with 
released time for research and faculty on sabbatical leave. Full-time counts ex- 
clude faculty who are employed to teach less than two semesters, three quarters, 
two trimesters, or two 4-month sessions; replacements for faculty on sabbatical 
leave or those on leave without pay; faculty for p clinical and clinical medicine; 
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faculty who are donating their services; faculty who are members of military or- 
ganizations and paid on a different pay scale from civilian employees: academic 
officers, whose primary duties are administrative; and graduate studer :s who assist 
in the instruction of courses. 

Hill-tima mrollment: Tl s number of students enrolled in higher education courses 
with total credit load equal to at least 75 percent of the normal full-time course load. 

RilMime worker: In educational institutions, an employee whose position requires 
being on the job on school days throughout the school year at least the number 
of hours the schools are in session. For higher education, a member of an educa* 
tional institution's staff whc is employed full-time. 

General educational development (GED) test: A test administered by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education as the basis for awarding n high school equivalent 
certification. 

General program: A program of studies designed to prepare students fa the com- 
mon activities of a citizen, family member, and worker. A general program of studies 
may include instruction in both academic and vocational areas. 

Geographic region: One of four regions used by the Bureau of the Economic Anal- 
ysis 0.' the U.S. Department of Commerce, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, and the National Education Assjciation, as follows: (The National Educa- 
tion Association designated the Central region as Middle region in its classification.) 
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Government appropriation: An amouni (other than a grant or contract) received 
from or made available to an institution through an act of a legislative txKJy. 

Government grant or contract: Revenues from a government agency for a specific 
research project or other program. 

Graduate enrollment: The numl)er of students who r^old the bachelors or first- 
professional degree, or the equivalent, and who are working towards a master's 
cr doctor's decree. Rrst-professional students are counted separately. These enroli- 
ng ^nt data measure those students who are registered at a particular time during 
the iall. At some institutions, graduate enrollment also includes students who are 
in postbaccalaureate classes but not in degree programs. 

Graduate Record Examination (ORE): Multiple-choice examinations administered 
ty the Educational Testing Service and taken by college students who are intend- 
ing to attend certain graduate schools. The tests are of^Jred In a variety of sub- 
ject areas. Ordinarily, a student will take only the exam ths^t applitis to the intended 
field of study 

Graduate student: A student who holds a bachelor's or f irst-professiofiul degree, 
or equivalent, and is taking courses at the post-baccalaureate level. These students 
may or may not be enrolled in graduate programs. 

Grosa national product (GNP): The total national output of goods and services 
valued at market pricds. GNP c an be viewed in terms of expenditure cateqories 
which include purchases of goods and services by consumers and government, 
gross private domestic investment, and net exports of goods and services. The 
goods and services included are largely those bought for final use (excluding illegal 
transacttons) in the market economy. A number of inclusions, however, represent 
imputed values, the most irrportant of which is rental value of owner-occupied 
housing. GNP, in this broad context, measures the output attributable to the fac- 
tors of production-labor and property -supplied by U.S. residents. 

Handicapped: Those children evaluated by the States as having any of the follow- 
ing impairr '>nts, who because of these impairm its need special education and 
related services. (These definitions apply specifically to data from the U.S. Office 
of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services presented in this publication.) 

Deaf: Having a hearing impairment which is severe that the student 
is impaired in processing linguistic information through hearing (with 
or without amplification) and which adversely affects educational 
pc.lormance. 
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Daaf-biind: Having concomitant hearing and visual impairments which 
cause such severe comm unication and other developmental and educa- 
tional problems that the student cannot be acc jmmodated in special 
education programs solely for deaf or blind students. 

Hard of hearing: Having a hearing impairment, whether permanent or 
fluctuating, which adversely affects the students educational perfor- 
mance but which is not included under the definition of "deaf in this 
section. 

Mentally retarded: Having significantly subaverage general intellec- 
tual functioning, existing concurrently with defects in adaptive behavior 
and manifested during the developmental period, which adversely 
affects the child's educational performance. 

Multihandicapped: Having concomitant impairments (such as mentally 
retarded-blind, mentally retarded-orthopedically impaired, etc.), the 
combination of which causes such severe educational problems that 
the student cannot be accommodated in special education programs 
solely for one of the impairments. Term does not include deaf-blind 
students but does include those students who are severely or profoundly 
mentally retarded. 

Orthopedlcaliy impaired: Having a severe orthopedic impairment 
which adversely affects a student's educational performance. The term 
includes impairment resulting from congenital anomaly, disease, or other 
causes. 

Other health impaired: Having limited strength, vitality, or alertness- 
due to chronic or acute health problems such as a heart condition, tuber- 
culosis, rheumatic fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle cell anemia, 
hemophilia, epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukemia, or diabetes-wnich 
adversely affects the studenfs educational performance. 

Seriously emotiontlly disturbed: Exhibiting one or more of the follow- 
ing characteristics, over a long period of time, to a marked degree, and 
adversely affectir g educatk>nal performance: an inability to learn which 
cannot be exp^riiined by intelleclual, sensory, or health factors; an inabil- 
ity to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal relationships with peers 
and teachers; inappropriate types of bohavior or fr>elings under normal 
circumstances; a general pervasive mood of unhappinass or depres- 
sion; or a tendency to develop physical symptoms or fears associated 
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with personal or school problems. This term does not include children 
who are socially maladjusted, unless they also display one or more of 
the listed characteristics. 

Specific learning disabled: Having a disorder in one or more of the 
basic psychological processes involved In understanding or in using 
spoken or written language, which may manifest itself in an imperfect 
ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or do mathematical cal- 
culations. The term includes such condittons as perceptual handicaps, 
brain injury, minimal brain dysfunctton, dyslexia, and developmental 
asphasia. The term does not include children who have learning prob- 
lems which are primarily the resuu of visual, hearing, or environmental, 
cultural, or economic disadvantage. 

Speech impaired: Having a communication disorder, such as stuiter- 
ing, impaired articulation, language impairment, or voice impairment, 
which advei-sely affectu the studenfs educational performance. 

Visually handicapped: Having a visual impairment which, even with 
correctton, adversely affects the studenfs educattonal performance The 
term includes partially seeing and blind children. 

Higher educatlc.^: Study beyond secondary school a' an instituttor that offers 
programs terminating in an associate, baccalaureate, or higher degree. 

Higher education Inatltutiona (general definition): Institutions providing educa- 
tion above t( ^ instructional level of the secondary schools, usually beginning with 
grade 13. Typically, these institutions Include colleges, universities, graduate 
schools, professional schools, and other degree-granting instituttons. 

Higher education institutions (tradltionai ciaaaification): 

4-yaar institution: An institui'on legally authorized to offer and offer- 
ing at least a 4-y8ar program of college-level studies wholly or principally 
creditable toward a baccalaureate degree. In some tables a further divi- 
ston between universities and other 4-year instituttons is made. A ''uni- 
versity" is a postsecondary institution which typically comprises one or 
more graduate professional schools (also see University). 

2-year Institution: An institutton legally authorized to offer and offer- 
ing at least a 2-year program of college-level studies ^hich terminates 
in an associate degree or is principally creditable toward a baccalaureate 
degree. 
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High tctiool: A secondary school offering the final years of high school work neces- 
sary for graduation, usually including grades 10, 1 1 , 1 2 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 
9, 10, 11, and 12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

High school piogrMi: A program of studies designed to prepare students for their 
poetsecondary education and occupation. Three types of programs are usually 
distinguished— academic, vocational, and general. An academic program is de- 
signed to prepare students for continued study at a college or university A voca- 
tional program is designed to prepare students for employment in one or more 
semiskilled, skilled, or technical occupatfons. A general program is designed to 
provide students with the understanding and competence to function effectively 
in a free society and usuaMy represents a mixture of academic and vocational 
components. 

Humanities: InstructkKial programs in the following f i^Mds: area and ethnic studies, 
foreign languages, letters, liberal/general studies, multi/interdisciplir«.ry studies, 
phitosophy and religion, theofogy, and the visual and perfomning arts. 

Indepefideiit operations: A group of self-supporting activitief> under control of 
a college or university. For purposes of financial surveys conducted t>y the Center 
for Educatfon Statistics, this category is compost principally of Federally F=unded 
Research and Developmeni Centers (FFRDC). 

Inflation: An upward movement in general price levels that results in a decline 
of purchasing power. 

lnstltutio»)l support: The category of higher educatfon expenditures that includes 
day-to-day operatfonal support for colleges, excluding expenditures for physical 
plant operatfons. Examples of institutional support include general administrative 
services, executive direction and planning, legal and fiscal operations, and confi- 
munity relatfons. 

Instruction: That category including expenditures of the colleges, schools, depart- 
ments, and other instructional divisions of higher education institutions and 
expenditures for departmental research and publfo service whfoh are no^ o3parately 
budgeted. Includes expenditures for both credit and noncredit activities. Excludes 
expenditures for academfo administratfon where the primary function is administra- 
tfon (e.g., academic deans). 

Instructional staff: Full-time-equivalent number of positions, not the number of 
different indivkluals occupying the positions during ihe school year. In focal schools 
includes all public elementary and secondary (junior and senfor high) day-school 
positfons that are in the nature of teaching or in the improvement cf the teaching- 
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learning situation. Includes consultants or supervisors of instruction, principals, 
teachers, guidance personnel, librarians, psychological personnel, and other 
instructional staff. Excludes administrative staff, attendance personnel, clerical 
personnel, and junior college staff. 

Junior high school: A separately organized and administered secondary school 
intermediate t)6twcen the elementary and senior high schools, usually including 
grades 7, 8, and 9 (in a 6-3^ plan) or grades 7 and 8 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

Labor force: Persons ampk>yed as civilians, unemployed, or in the armed services 
during the survey week. The "civilian labor force" comprises all civilians classified 
as employed or unemployed. 

Local education agency: See School district 

Mandatory transfer: A transfer of current funds that must be made in order ;o 
fulfill a binding legal obligation of the institution. Included under mandatory 
transfers are debt service provisions relating to academic and administrative 
buildings, including (1) amounts set aside for debt retirement and interest and 
(2) required provisions for renewal and replacement of buildings to the extent these 
are not financed from other funds. 

Maater's degree: A degree awarded for successful completion of a program gener- 
ally requiring 1 or 2 years of full-time college-level study beyond the bachelor's 
degree. One type of master's degree including the Master of Arts degree, or M.A., 
and the Master of Science degree, or M.S., is awarded in the liberal arts and 
sciences for advanced scholarship in a s jbject field or discipline and demonstrated 
ability to perform scholarly research. A second type of master's degree is awarded 
for the completion of a professionally oriented program, for example, an M.Ed. 
In education, an M.B.A. in business administration, an M.F. A. in fine arts, an M.M. 
in music, an M.S.W. in social work, and an M.P.A. In public administration. A third 
type of master's degree is awarded in professional f iekls for study beyond the first- 
professional degree, for example, the Mr iter of Laws (LL.M.) and Master of Science 
in vark)us v- edical specializations. 

Mathematlca: A group of instructional programs that describes the science of 
logical symbolic language and its application. 

Metropolitan population: The populatton residing in Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(MSA's). See Metropolitan Statistical Area. 
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Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA): A large population nucleus and the nearby 
communities which have a high degree of economic and social integration with 
that nucleus. Each MSA consists of one or more entire counties (or county 
equivalents) that n>eet specified standards pertaining to population, commuting 
ties, and metropolitan character In New England, towns and cities, rather than 
counties, are the basic units. MSA's are designated by the Office of Mapagenient 
and Budget. An MSA includes a city and, generally, its entire urban area and the 
remainder of the county or counties in which the urban area Is located. A MSA 
also includes such additional outlying counties which meet specified criteria relating 
to metropolitan character and level of comnuting of worlcers into the central city 
or counties. Specified criteria governing the definition of MSA's recogni?:ed before 
1 980 are published in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Araas: 1975, issued by the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

New MSA's were designated when 1980 couiits showed that they met one or both 
of the following criteria: 

1 . Included a city with a population of at least 50,000 within their corporate 
limits, or 

2. Included a Census Bureau-defined urbanised area (w! ich must have a 
population of ai least 50,000) and a total MSA population of at least 100,000 
(or, in New England, 75,000). 

Minimum-competency testing: Measuring the acquisition of competence or skills 
to or beyond a certain specified standard. 

Nonmetropolitan residence group: The population residing outside Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas. See Metropolitan Statistical Area. 

Nonresident alien: A person who is not a citizen of the United States and who 
is in this country on a temporary basis and does not have the right to remain 
indefinitely. 

Nonsupervlsory Instructional staff: Persons such as cumculum specialists, 
counselors, librarians, remedial specialists, and others possessing education cer- 
tification but not responsible for day-to-day teaching of the same group of pupils. 

Orientation (private school): The grouper groups, if any, with which a private 
elementary/secondary schoc' is affiliated, or from which it derives subsidy or 
support: 
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Catholic school: A private school over which a Roman Catholic church 
group exercises some control or provides some fomi of subsidy. Catholic 
schools for the most part include those operated or supported by: a 
parish, a group of parishes, a diocese, or a Catholic religious order. 

Otiier religioiis tchool: A private school affiliated with an organized 
religion or denomination other than Roman Catholicism or which has 
a religious orientatiof : other than Catholic in its oijeration and curriculum. 

Nonsactarian achool: A private school whose cun^iculum and opera- 
tion are independent of religious orientation and influence in all but 
incidental ways. 

Part-time enrollment: The number of students enrolled in higher education 
courses with a total credit load less the 75 percent of the normal full-time credit load. 

Peraonal Income: Cun'ent income received by persons from all sources minus 
their personal contributions for social insurance. Classified as "persons" are indi- 
viduals (including owners of uninco" x>rated firms), nonprofit institutions serving 
individuals, private trust funds, ana private noninsured welfare funds. Personal 
income includes transfers (payments not resulting from cun'ent production) from 
government and business such as social security benefits, military pensions, etc., 
but excludes transfers among persons. 

P.iyalcal and biological aclences: Physical sciences are instructional programs 
that describe inanimate objects, processes, or matter, energy, and associated phe- 
nomena. Biological sciences are instructional programs th&' describe the sys- 
tematic study of living organisms (See also Science). 

Poataecondary education: The provision of formal instructional programs with 
a cun'iculum designed primaniy for students who have completed the requirements 
for a high school diploma or equivalent. This includes programs of an acaoo.mic, 
vocational, and continuing professional education purpose, and excludes a voca- 
tional and adult basic education programs. 

Private achool or Inatltutlon: A school or institution which is controlled by an 
individual or agency other than a State, a subdivision of a State, or the Federal 
government, which is usually supported primarily by other than public funds, and 
the operation of whose program rests with oth'jr than publicly elected or appointed 
officials. 

Proprietary Inatltutlon: An educational institution that is under private control but 
whose profits derive from revenues subject to taxation. 
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Public school or Institution: A school or institution controlled and operated by 
publicly elected or appointed officials and deriving its primary support from public 
funds. 

PuplMeacher ratio: The enrollment of pupils at a given period of time, divided 
by the full-time-equivalent number of classroom teachers serving these pupils 
during the same period. 

Racial/ethnic group: Class^ification indicating general racial or ethnic heritage 
based on self-identification, as in data collected by the Bureau of the Census or 
on observer identification, as in data collected by the Office for Civil Rights. These 
categories are in accordance with the Office of Management and Budget standard 
classification scheme presented below: 

White: A person having origins in any of the original peoples of Europe, 
North Africa, or the Middle East. Normally excludes persons of IHispanic 
origin except for tabulations produced by the Bureau of the Census, 
which are noted accordingly in this volume. 

Siacic: A person having origins in any of the black racial groups in Africa. 
Nonnally excludes persons of Hispanic origin except for tabulations pro- 
duced by th3 Bureau of the Census, which are noted accordingly in 
this volume. 

Hispanic: A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
American, or other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

Asian or Pacific islander: A rson having origins in any of the original 
peoples of the Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or 
the Pacific Islands. This area includes, for example, China, India, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

American indliin or Alaskan Native: A person having origins in any 
of the original pei^ples of North America and maintaining cultural identifi- 
cation through tribal affiliation or community recognition. 

Revenues: All funds received from external sources, net of refunds, and connect- 
ing transactions. Noncash transactions such as receiot of services, commodities, 
or other receipts "in kind" are excluded as are funds received from the issuance 
of debt, liquidation of investments, and nonroutine sale of property. 

Salary: The total amount regularly paid or stipulated to be paid to an individual, 
before deductions, for personal services rendered while on the payroll of a busi- 
ness or organization. 
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Scholarships and fellowships: This category of college expenditures applies only 
to money given in the form of outright grants and trainee stipends to individuals 
enrolled in formal coi^. vork, either for credit or not. Aid to students in the form 
of tuition or fee remissic.is 's Included. College Work Study funds are excluded 
and are reported under the program in which the student is working. In the tabula- 
tions in this volume, Pell Grants are not included in this expenditure category. 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT): An examination administered by the Educational 
Testing Servtee and used to predict the facility with which an individual will progress 
in learning college-level academic subjects. 

School climate: The social system and culture of the school, including the orga- 
nizational structure of the school and values and expectations within it. 

School district: An education agency at the local level that exists primarily to 
operate public schools or to contract for public school services. Synonyms are 
"local basic administrative unif and "local education agency." 

School year: Th ^ 12-month period of time denoting the beginning and ending dates 
for school accounting purposes, usually from July 1 through June 30. 

Science: The body of r< ^ated courses concerned with knowledge of the physical 
and biological world and with the processes of discovering and validating this 
knowledge. 

Seccndary school: A school comprising any span of grades beginning with the 
next grade following an elementary or middle-school (u ually 7, 8, or 9) and end- 
ing with or below grade 12. Both junior high schools and senior hign schools are 
included. 

Senior high school: A secondary school offering the final years of high school 
work necessary for graduation and invariably preceded by a junior high school. 

Social studies: A group of instructional programs that describes the substantive 
portions of behavior, past and present activities, interactions, and organizations 
of people associated together for religious, benevolent, cultural, scientific, political, 
patriotic, or other purposes. 

Staff assignments, elementary and secondary school: 

District administrators-The chief executive officers of education 
agencies (such as superintendents and deputies) and all others with 
district-wide responsibility. Such positions may be business managers, 
administrative assistants, coordinators and the like. 
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District administrative support staff-Those personnel that are 
assigned to the staffs of the district administrators. They may be clerks, 
computers programmers and others concerned with the functioning of 
the entire district. 

Guidance counseiors- Professional staff whose activities involve 
counseling with students and parents, consulting with other staff mem- 
t)ers on learning problems, evaluating the abilities of students, assisting 
students in personal and social development, providing referral 
assistance, and working with other staff members in planning and con- 
ducting guidance programs for students. 

InstructkNUil (teacher) aides-Those staff members assigned to assist 
a teacher with routine activities associated with teaching (i.e., those 
activities requiring minor decisions regarding students, such as monitor- 
ing, conducting rote exercises, operating equipment, and clerking). 
Volunteer aides are not included in this category. 

Librarians -Staff members assigned to perform professional library 
service activi' es such as selecting, acquiring, preparing, cataloging, 
and circulating books and other printed materials; planning the use of 
the library by students, teachers and other members of the instructional 
staff; and guiding individuals in their use of library books and materials, 
which are maintained separately or as part of an instructional materials 
center. 

Other support services staff- All staff not reported in other categories. 
This group includes media personnel, social workers, data processors, 
health maintenance workers, bus drivers, security cafeteria workers, 
and other staff. 

Schooi administrators— Those staff members whose activities are con- 
cerned vith directing and managing the operation of ^ particular school. 
They may be principals or assistant principals, including those who co- 
ordinate school instructional activities with those of the local education 
agency (LEA) and other appropriate units. 

Trade and Industrial occupations: The branch of vocational education which is 
concerned with preparing persons for initial employment or with updating or retrain- 
ing workers in a wide range of trade and industrial occupations. Such occupa- 
tions are skilled or semiskilled and are concerned with layout designing, producing, 
processing, assembling, testing, maintaining, servicing, or repairing any product 
or commodity. 
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Tuition and fees: A payment or charge for instruction or compensation for services, 
privileges, or the use of equipment, books, or other goods. 

Undergraduate atudents: Students registered at an institution of higher educa- 
tion who are wortcing in a program leading to a baccalaureate degree or other formal 
award below the baccalaureate such as an associate degree. 

University: An institution of higher education consisting of a liberal arts college, 
a diverse graduate program, and usually two or more professional ^'chools or 
faculties and empowered to confer degrees in various iields of study 

Visual and performing arts: A group of instructional programs that generally 
describes the historic development, aesthetic qualities, and creative processes 
of two or more of the visual and performing arts. 

Vocational education: Organized educational programs, services, and activities 
which are directly related to the pn.^paration of Individuals for paid or unpaid employ- 
ment, or for additional preparation for a career, requiring other than a baccatauraate 
or advanced degree. 

Vocational home economics: Vocational courses of instruction emphasizing the 
acquisition of competencies needed for getting and holding a job or preparing for 
advancement in an occupational area using home economics knowledge or skills. 

Year-round, full-time worker: One who worked primarily at full-time civilian jobs 
for 50 weeks or more during the preceding calendar year. 



SOURCES: 

National Center for Education Statistics, Combined Glossary Terms and Definitions Rom the Handbook 
of the State Educational Records and Reports Series, Washington, D C: US Government Printing Of- 
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National Center for Education Statistics, A Oassification of Instructional Programs, Washington. D C/ 

US. Government Printing Office, 19B1. 
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Mastef's degrees (See Degrees earned) 
Mathematics: 
achievement: 

by 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds . 
avattabitity of advanced courses 
courses required for high school 

graduation . . 
difficuity in hiring teachers 
international comparisons . . 
Media centers (See Library media centers) 
Minimum competency testing (See Competency 
testing) 

Minorities (See specific subject area) 



32. 212-213 



40 



34 



14. 138-139 

86. 193 
16. 144-145 



18, 138-158 
68, 244>248 

66. 238-243 
48. 201-202 



National Assessment of Educational Progress— 
NAEP (See also Achievement and specific 
subject areas): 

computer assessment - 

literacy assessment 46. 218 

literature and U.S. history assessment - 

mathematics assessment 32 

reading assessment 28. 30. 218 

science assessment 32. 212-213 

writing assessment — 

'New Basics" 40 

Nonpublic schools (See Private schools) 

O 

Opinions: 

of public schools and other institutions 90 
of school climate, as seen by teachers 82 
of school goals, as seen by public school 

teachers and the public . 86 
of school problems, as seen by teachers 

and the public 88 
of trends in disruptive behavior in the 

schools 78. 88 



30. 160-163 

14. 138-139 
12. 131-133 
14. l38-t39 
18, 146-148 
64 



82 

74. 187-189 

78 

80 

/O. 80 



22. 165-170 
112. 295-301 
20, 159-164 
18. 138-156 
16. 132-13V 



22. 66. 165-170. 
338-343 



64. 233-237 
60. 221-225 



62. 226-232 
56 211-218 



Postsecon^ary education: 

attendance patterns 50 120 
completion 100. 195 

enrollment rates for high school graduates 50 32 

Preschool enrollment 72,124-139 67. 



120. 318 
88. 254-258 
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1986 






Private schools: 








olementary/secondary: 








enrollment 


186-207 


58, 177 


50, 203-204 


graduation requirements 


— 


84 


66, 238-243 


postsecondary attendance/completion . 


50 


32 


— 


pupil/teacher ratios .... 


— 


44, 170-172 


42, 192-197 


school climate in Catholic high schools . 


82 


74 


— 


teacher activities . . 


— 


56 


— 


teacher characteristics ... 


— 


54 


— 


tuition/fees 


186-207 


- 


— 


institutions of higher education (See 








specific category, e.g., enrollment) 








Public opinion (See Opinion) 








Public schools: 








elementary/secondary: 








demand for new hiring 




- 


44, 198-200 


difficulty in teacher hiring 


— 


- 


46. 201-202 


enrollment ... 


72 


60 


52, 205-206 


graduation requirements 


92 


84 


66, 238-243 


pupil/teacher ratios 


60 


44, 170-172 


42, 192-197 


revenue receipts . 


54 


36 


34. 185 


school climate 


82 


74 


60. 221-225 


staff employed 


- 


42, 169 


38, 189-190 


teacher activities 




56 


— 


teacher characteristic^ 


— 


54 


- 


teacher perceptions 






62, 226-232 


teacher salaries 


68 


50-52 


40, 191 


Pupil/teacher ratios: 






private schools 




44, 170-172 


42, 192-197 


public schools 


60 


44, 170-172 


42 192-197 



Racial/ethnic group (See specific category, by 

race ethnicity) 
Reading (See also Achievement, National 
Assessment of Educational Progress): 
performance: 
effect of home environment 
effect of school climate 
of college students and graduates 
of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds 
by Hispanic background 
by race ... 
of young adults 
Residence. 

change of, by children 



76 



28, 30, 209-21 1 

30 

30 

31 

74, 222-223 



68 



30, 160 
131-137 
131-137 
160-163 



60, 221-225 
112, 295-301 
16, 132-137 
16, 132-137 
16. 132-137 
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Revenue receipts: 
from Federal sources 

fror»: Stete and local sources 
of institutions of higher education . . . 
of puMic elementary/secondary schools 
Rural education 



S 

Salaries (See also Earnings, income)^ 

of e'err.sntary and secondary school 
teachers 

of higher education faculty . 
Scholarships (See Financial aid, higher 

education) 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
School climate and reading performance 
School climate in high schools 
School districts: 

enrollment 

Science: 

achievement: 
by 9-, 13-, and l7>year>olds 

availability of advanced courses 

courses required for high school 
graduation ... . 

difficulty in hiring teachers 
Social studies: 

courses required for high school 
graduation . . . 
Specie' education: 

by race/ethnicity 

enrollment trends . 
State government expenditures: 

elementary/secondary public schools 

higher eo'ucation . . 
State sourrds» revenu^is from: 

eieme.itary/secondary schools 

higher education ... 
Student fees (See Tuition/fees, Expenditures) 
Student financial aid (Sei Financial aid, higher 

education) 
Students (See specific category, e.g.. 
Enrollment) 

Student loans, higher education (See Financial 

aid, higher education) 
Strategies for school improvement 



54 

54 

110 

54 



36 

40 
116 

36-39, 166 



68 



36, 217 



82 



72 



32-213 



40 



40 



54 
110 

54 
110 



50 

22-25 

74 

62 

14, 138-139 
86, 193 

86, 193 

66 
183 

36 
116 

36 
116 



34, 114, 185. 
302-307 
34, 185 
114, 302-307 
34. 185 

46. 68. 201-202. 
244-246 



40, 191 
118,313-317 



24, 171-177 
60. 221-225 



68. 244-248 

66. 200-243 
46, 201-202 



66, 238-243 



54, 207-210 

34, 185 
114, 302-307 

34, 185 
114, 302-307 



62, 226-232 
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T 

Teachers: 

elementary/secondary school- 
activities, school-related 
characteristics . . . 

competency-based certification . 

demand for new hiring 

hiring, difficulty in 

hou'S, in and out of school 

layoffs and shortages 

pupil/teacher ratio 

recent college graduates as teachers 
salaries/earnings 
satisfaction with teaching 
Tuition/fees: 

as revenue source, higher education 
by institutional type and control 



96 
62 



62 
60 



68. 70 
84 

110 



56 

54 

90 
46 

56 
46 

44, 170-172 
48, 173 
50-52 
76, 190 

116 



70, 249-250 
44, 198-200 
46, 201-202 

44, 198-200 
42, 192-197 

40. 191 



114, 116. 302-312 
116. 308-312 



U 

Unemployment rate: 

by ei jcational attainment 

U.S. history assessment' 

achievement by high school juniors 



106 



112. 205 



20. 159-164 



Wages (See Earnings. Income. Salaries) 
Writing assessment: 

achievement by students in grades 4. 8. 
and 11 
Work, education and 



106 



18 

112. 205 
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